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EW HAMPSHIRE as a fron- 
N tier colony suffered fright- 
fully from Indian raids and 
depredations. In the French and 
Indian wars it furnished out of 
its sparse population a handsome 
contingent. When the French power 
fell, Canada came under English 
control and savage forays were 
for a time over, settlers poured into 
the colony. When the Revolution 
broke out, although New Hampshire, 
as a separate provincial government, 
was not yet, by a score of years, a cen- 
tury old, there were 80,000 people 
within her borders. 

The first direct colonial assault on 
royal authority was the capture, by a 
band of New Hampshire men, led by 
Major John Sullivanand Captain John 
Langdon of the royal Fort William 
and Mary at Newcastle, in December, 
1774. This enterprise preceded Con- 
cord and Lexington by four months 
of time. The capture was made in 
broad daylight, in the face of the fire 
of fieldpieces and muskets. For the 
first time in American history the 
royal flag was pulled down. The cap- 
tors, after giving three cheers in hon- 
or of their success, carried off a hun- 
dred barrels of powder, some light 
guns and small arms. Under Sulli- 
van’s care these were carried up the 
river, the boatmen cutting the thick 


ice in order to bring the spoil to Dur- 
ham. The powder was stored in the 
cellars of the Congregational Meet- 
ing-house, on the site of which a 
monument to the gallant soldier was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, 
on Thursday, September 27, 1894, 
within a few months of the centennial 
anniversary of his death on January 
3, 1795. 

This act of Sullivan and his com- 
rades was in direct response to the 
order of the British king and Council 
prohibiting military stores being sent 
to this country. Sullivan saw at once 
the necessity of providing supplies for 
the coming war, upon which the king 
had practically decided. Like Brother 
Jonathan of Connecticut, he was “re- 
sisting revolution from without.” Sul- 
livan raised a company of eighty-three 
men, and drilled them for the coming 
conflict. When the royal governor of 
the province issued threatening proc- 
lamations and dismissed the major 
and captain of the militia from their 
posts, all officeholders under the king 
or his governor met in a protesting 
mood at the tavern in Durham; then 
marching across the village green, 
they publicly burned their commis- 
sions and insignia of office. When 
the British army in Boston was in- 
creased and Lexington had given the 
alarm, the powder stored in the Dur- 
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ham meeting-house and that kept un- 
derthecareof Captain John Demerritt 
at his home in Madbury was carried in 
his ox cart by the captain himself to 
Cambridge. It arrived in time to fillthe 
powder horns of the American troops, 
two regiments of whom were New 
Hampshire troops. 

Sullivan was the first person ever 
chosen to represent New Hampshire 
in Congress. Serving on the Com- 
mittee of Violation of Rights, he re- 
ported a set of articles which, as John 
Adams wrote in his diary, “were two 
years afterwards recapitulated in the 
Declaration of Independence, on the 
Fourth of July, 1776.” In 1775 he 
seconded John Adams in his argu- 
ments for the establishment of state 
governments ; and in January, though 


Sullivan was then in the field, New 
Hampshire took the lead and formed 
a state government. 

John Sullivan was the man to 
whom, in June, 1777, Peter Livius, 
Chief Justice of Quebec. and formerly 
in the same office under the king in 
New Hampshire, wrote: “You were 
the first man in active rebellion and 
drew with you the province you live 
in. You will be one of the first sacri- 
fices to the resentment and justice of 
the goverrment. Your family will be 
ruined and you must die with igno- 
miny.” 

From the trenches around Boston, 
Sullivan wrote to John Adams, De- 
cember 21, urging a Declaration of 
Independence. On June 22, 1775, he 
was appointed brigadier general, be- 
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ing stationed at Winter Hill, on the 
left of the American line of invest- 
ment. Later, in 1775, to replace the 
Connecticut troops in Washington’s 
army, Sullivan returned to New 
Hampshire, raised 2,000 men in ten 
days, and marched them to Massa- 
chusetts. He went to Canada and ex- 
tricated the fragment of the American 
army from destruction; whereupon 
his field officers presented him with 
an address of thanks and congratula- 
tion. The paper was signed by John 
Stark, Enoch Poor, James Reed, An- 
thony Wayne, 


Rhode Island in charge of 10,000 men 
in two divisions, under Greene and 
Lafayette; but to the intense disap- 
pointment of the Americans nothing 
was done in naval operations, for the 
French fleet came and went away. 
Sullivan fortified himself at Butt’s 
Hill. Then, with the aid of the fire 
from the fleet, but against vastly su- 
perior British force, Sullivan fought 
what Lafayette declared to be the 
most hotly contested battle of the war, 
the British losing probably a thou- 
sand men. Sullivan drew off without 
loss of troops or 


and Arthur St. 
Clair. 

Shortly after 
his return from 
Canada, on July 
29, 1776, Sullivan 
was promoted to 
be major general 
and joined Wash- 
ington in New 
York. Taken 
prisoner at the 
battle of Long 
Island, he was 
soon afterward 
exchanged, and 
assisted Wash- 
ington to con- 
summate the bril- 
liant campaign in 
New Jersey, 
which closed an 
old year of gloom 
and opened a new 


equipments, and 
his action met 
with the approval 
of superior 
officers and of 
Congress. He re- 
mained in com- 
mand at Rhode 
Island until the 
following spring, 
when Washing- 
ton called him to 
a work of su- 
preme impor- 
tance, viz. to 
give military ef- 
fect to the convic- 
tion of the Amer- 
ican people, as 
expressed in the 
final count of the 
indictment of 
King George in 
the Declaration 


one of hope. At 
Trenton he 
dashed into the town with John 
Stark in the advance. At Prince- 
ton he drove the fortieth and 
fifty-fifth British regiments before 
him. When Howe, in June, 1777, 
tried to capture his force, Sullivan 
slipped across the Delaware and 
baffled the British general. At 
Brandywine his activity and skill were 
everywhere visible. At the battle of 
Germantown he led two divisions. He 
passed the wretched winter at Valley 
Forge, after which he was sent to 
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of Independence, 
that the power of 
the Indian allies of the British should 
be broken. 

It was to John Sullivan, then, the 
first to raise the flag of rebellion and 
to resist revolution from without, to 
whom Washington offered the com- 
mand of one-third of the actual Con- 
tinental army, to destroy the power of 
the Tories and Indians, and thus 
end attacks in flank and at the rear. 
The same government which had 
bought and employed Hessians had 
bribed and sent on the warpath 
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the Iroquois sav- 
ages. 

In brief, the mil- |) 
itary history of the | 
Revolution is writ- | 
ten in the attempi | 
of the British to |} 
separate New | 
England from the | 
other colonies and, | 
by preventing co- | 
operation between | 
them, meanwhile 
blockading and 
harassing the 
coast and keeping | 
the Tories and In- 
dians active on the 
frontiers, to wear | 


campaign has 
been systemat- 
ically slurred over 
by writers on the 
Revolution. It is 
even more so to 
note how New 
Hampshire lagged 
so far behind New 
York in awarding 
honors to her 
noble son. For 
| General John Sul- 
| livan born, 
not,as cyclopedias 
with monotonous 
| copying declare, in 
Berwick, Me., but 
| in Somersworth, a 


out the spirit oil 
the people, destroy 


the Continental army, and_ thus 


crush revolt. On the other hand, 
Washington’s first and last purpose 
was to prevent this by hindering the 
junction of the British forces, by de- 
stroying the flank attacks, and by 
keeping the colonies and states united 
to secure victory and make a new na- 
tion. This is the reason why the Mid- 
dle States bore the brunt of the con- 
flict and why the greatest battles were 
fought on their soil. Not the least of 
all in the Revolution was that decisive 
battle, so ignored by the average his- 
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part of old Dover, 
county of Strat- 
ford, N. H. Had _ Sullivan lost 
half of the five thousand men 
whom he led into a_ wilderness, 
by disease, battle, or defeat, had he 
been “Braddocked,” had he suffered 
reverses of any sort, instead of losing 
only forty men by missile, ambuscade, 
accident, or disease,—in a word, had 
he presented ‘‘a big butcher’s bill” for 
the country to pay,—he might have 
been better known. But doing his 
work so quietly, modestly, and thor- 
oughly, it is hard for the average 
writer of “picturesque” history to ap- 


torian, fought at New- 
town near Elmira on 
the 29th of August, 
1779. It was decisive 
because it destroyed 
the unity of the Six 
Nations and the Tory 
power and practically 
ended the flank attacks | 
of the enemy, leaving 
the Continental army 
free to end the war at 
Yorktown. 

It is astonishing to 
the critical student of 
Sullivan’s campaign of 
1779 that this most im- 


portant stroke of 
strategy and _ brilliant 
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preciate fully this masterly work. Let 
us look at the situation in 1779. 

The Revolutionary struggle had its 
flood and ebb tides of popularity. 
Wars are usually entered upon with 
enthusiasm, but, if prolonged, the 
people’s interest lags and the spirit of 
sacrifice wanes. High tide at Bunker 
Hill and Boston had been succeeded 
by low water after Long Island. They 
were dark days just before Trenton 
and Princeton, but public interest rose 
to the flood with the successes in New 
Jersey, followed by Oriskany, Ben- 


lenced, it was difficult to see how the 
colonies could maintain the unequal 
contest. The Six Nations of the lro- 
quois dominated a region twelve hun- 
dred miles long and six hundred miles 
wide. The four doors of “the long 
house” were, at the north Oswego, 
the west Niagara, the east Schenec- 
tady, and the south Tioga, now 
Athens, Pa. They could call into the 
field; from their own and allied tribes, 
a maximum of ten thousand fighting 
men. They were particularly danger- 
ous on the frontiers of New York and 
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nington, and the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga. The French alli- 
ance and the armed neutrality of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, France, Holland, and 
Spain raised patriotic hopes danger- 
ously high; but when the French fleet 
failed to accomplish anything at New- 
port, there was not only inaction but 
reaction. The patriots were irritated. 
The Tories longed for reunion with 
Great Britain. On the frontier, par- 
tisans were exultant and destructively 
mischievous, and the red men, incited 
by them, ravaged the frontiers. In- 
deed, until this flank fire should be si- 


COLONEL REID. 


Pennsylvania, whence Washington 
drew the chief supplies for his troops. 
Further, under golden incitement 
from London, their territory was be- 
ing made a granary for the British 
army. 

Ever since 1609, when Champlain's 
arquebus shot made the Algonquins 
allies of the French, and the Iroquois 
the allies first of the Dutch and then 
of the English, the agreement of 
peace and friendship founded by 
Arendt van Curler, between the Five 
Nations and the men of Teutonic 
origin had been kept inviolate. The 
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Iroquois held loyally to “the covenant 
of Corlaer,” and from time to time 
conventions and treaties “brightened 
the silver chain.” The work of the 
far-seeing Van Curler (1640-1667) 
was nobly followed up and enlarged 
by Sir William Johnson, from 1738 to 
1774. Happily for him, that states- 
man died before the day of decision 
between king and colonist at Lexing- 
ton. Colonial deputies warned the 
Indians that the approaching conflict 
was a family affair, in which they had 
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joined the Confederacy, making six 
nations. Settling on the shores of 
Lake Cayuga, their chief council place 
and fireside was at Coreorgenal in the 
Inlet Valley near Ithaca. 

Even before the Burgoyne cam- 
paign, the frontiers of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia suffered 
frightfully ; but the larger operations 
of fire and devastation came in 1778. 
The Indians and Tories were supplied 
at Oswego; but they hatched their 
plots at Geneva, N. Y., at the head 


TIOGA POINT, ATHENS, PA. 


no interest, and urged neutrality. The 
ceaseless activity of the Butlers, John- 
sons and other Tories, backed by 
larger presents than the colonists 
could offer, tempted most of the sav- 
ages of the Confederacy to hold to the 
traditional and British side. Indeed, 
the problem was a littlé too much for 
the intellect of the average red man. 
Yet, through the influence of Schuy- 
ler, the Mohawks, and, through the 
persuasions of Dominie Kirkland, the 
Oneidas were kept true to Congress. 
The Tuscaroras and Catawbas, who 
had been driven from the South, had 


of Seneca Lake, whence they sallied 
forth on the most frightful raids into 
the Mohawk, Schoharie, Walkill, and 
Susquehanna valleys, the massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley and 
Minisink being only three of the best 
known scenes of atrocity, fire, and 
blood. 

Large areas of grain fields were 
cultivated with the idea of not only 
storing up food for Indian campaigns, 
but also of supplying the British regu- 
lars sent from Canada and the great 
armies along the coast, transportation 
being feasible down the Susquehanna 
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THE NEWTOWN 


to the Chesapeake and their tributary 
water ways. It is computed that dur- 
ing the month of July, 1779, there 
were under cultivation in New York 
state alone no fewer thantwenty thou- 
sand acres of corn, as many as ten 
thousand fruit trees—apple, peach, 
plum, and pear—with twelve different 
kinds of garden vegetables. 

The Indian villages were made of 
houses of bark and wood, from sixty 
to a hundred feet long and about forty 
feet wide, and in some cases of sawed 
boards and plank. These were divided 
up into rooms for the different fam- 
ilies, with a hallway between, being 
thus the rude progenitors of the mod- 
ern apartment house. From four to 
twelve families lodged in each. One 
town in the Genesee Valley contained 
one hundred and twenty-eight of 
the “long houses.”’ Not a few of the 
Iroquois towns were strongly forti- 
fied, with a triple line of palisades, 
with bolted gates, platforms within for 
fighting men, and, besides loopholes, 
had facilities for putting out fire and 
hurling missiles on assaulting parties. 

At Geneva on Seneca Lake there 
were storehouses and _ dwellings 
erected by the Tories, besides the 
tools, ploughs and other appliances of 
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civilized man. When it was known 
that Sullivan’s army had actually 
started from Easton, Pa., in July, 
1779, the gathering of the Iroquois 
clans was called for this place, whence 
also had issued the bands that deso- 
lated Wyoming, Cherry Valley, and 
Minisink. Fortifications were built at 
a strategic point beside the Chemung 
River, near Elmira, N. Y., between 
which and the water it was believed 
Sullivan’s army must pass, and where 
it was hoped that his force could be 
routed. Besides showing great skill 
in constructing the lines, both at the 
base and along the side of the hill, and 
in concealing the forces hidden within, 
the defences were masked by obliter- 
ating, as far as possible, all marks of 
disturbance of the forest—no trees be- 
ing cut or chopped on the side of the 
Continental approach—and by plant- 
ing trees in front, so that the ordinary 
soldier would not suspect any danger 
near. Nevertheless, as we shall see, 
Sullivan was determined not to be 
“Braddocked ;” and he was not. 
“Remember Wyoming!” was the 
cry in 1779, as “Remember the 
Maine!” was in 1898. Congress and 
Washington saw the _ imperative 
necessity of detaching at least one- 
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third of the whole Continental army 
for this work. After Gates, to whom 
belonged the honor of initial choice, 
had declined, Washington made John 
Sullivan the elect leader, believing in 
his zeal, earnestness, vigilance and, 
above all, his power to retrieve mis- 
takes. Some of the choicest troops 
in the Continental army, including 
the oldest regular corps, Morgan’s 
riflemen, were selected. The work 
was to be done thoroughly, and the 
orders of Congress leave no mistake 
on this subject. The Indian towns 
were to be utterly de- 
stroyed, their fields and 
crops devastated, and the 
whole region made unin- 
habitable by them. 
Three expeditions were 
planned. under 
Colonel Brodhead in 
southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia was to proceed up the 
Allegheny Valley into 
southwestern New York. 
‘A second under General 
Clinton was rendez- 
vous at Schenectady and 
move westward through 
the Mohawk Valley and 
across the country to 
Lake Otsego and Tioga 
Point. A third, the main 
body, was to. proceed 
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from Easton to 
Wyoming and 
thence to Tioga 
Point,now Athens, 
Pa., where two 
rivers, branches of 
the Susquehanna, 
nearly touch each 
other. Here was 
the focus of all In- 
dian trails from 
north, south, east, 
and west, the 
southern door of 
the Confederacy. 
Joining forces, 
Clinton and Sulli- 
van were to prc- 
ceed up through 
the lake country and westward to 
Niagara if possible. 

Brodhead’s work, with less than a 
thousand white soldiers, was thor- 
oughly done; but no communication 
was made with Sullivan’s army, so we 
take no further note of this part of 
the plan. The army gathering at 
Easton, Pa., consisted of the first or 
Maxwell’s brigade of three New Jer- 
sey regiments, the first, second and 
third, and Spencer’s, commanded re- 
spectively by Colonels Matthias Og- 
den, Israel Shrieve, Elias Dayton, and 
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liver Spencer. The third brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier-General 
Edward Hand, included the fourth 
and eleventh Pennsylvania _ regi- 
ments, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonels William Butler and Adam 
Hubley, with the German battalion 
under Daniel Burchardt, Colonel 
Thomas Proctor’s regiment of artil- 
lery (with a band of music), four com- 
panies of Morgan’s riflemen, and two 
companies of Wyoming militia. The 
New Hampshire troops were bri- 
gaded under the command of Briga- 
dier-General Enoch Poor. Born in 
Andover, Mass., this splendid soldier 
had lived most of his life at Exeter, 
N.: He 
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Colonel Henry Dearborn, and the 
second New York by Colonel Philip 
van Cortlandt. The men of Scotch 
and Irish descent were particularly 
numerous in Poor’s brigade. Sulli- 
van was very proud of these sons of 
that “Old Granite State,” then so 
new. 

Long delayed by lack of supplies, 
this body of troops started late in 
July, going by way of Bethlehem to 
Wyoming, and thence following the 
Susquehanna Valley, to utilize as far 
as possible the water passage for 
the boats which contained the 
cannon, ammunition and part oi 
the stores. About 1,800 horses were 

laden with 


had been put | 
in command 

of the third | 
regiment soon | 
after the bat- 
tle of Lexing- 
ton. He was 
made a briga- | 
dier February 
21, 1777, and 
led the attack 
at the battle 
of Saratoga. 
In the  pre- 
vious conflict 
of Stillwater, 
his brigade 


| food and sup- 

plies. In 
some cases 
| the army 
| when passing 
| defiles made a 
} continuous 
| _ line five or six 
miles long. 
There were no 
roads except 
Indian trails, 
and many 
streams had 
to be bridged, 
and miry 
places cordu- 


suffered more 
than two- 
thirds of the whole American loss of 
killed, wounded, and missing. Poor 
fought a duel with a French officer 
and lost his life. His grave in the old 
Reformed Dutch Church cemetery at 
Hackensack, N. J., is with us, and re- 
ceives annual tribute of flowers on 
Memorial Day. When Lafayette re- 
visited the United States, he pro- 
posed the toast: “The memory of 
light infantry Poor and Yorktown 
Scammell!” 

The first New Hampshire regiment 
was commanded by Colonel Joseph 
Cilley, the second by Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Reid, the third or 
Scammell’s regiment by Lieutenant- 
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royed, so that 
the march was 
tedious and _ toilsome. 

There was unmeasured ridicule, 
both in the towns and cities, at the 
idea of taking howitzers and field 
guns into the wilderness, inhabited 
chiefly by rattlesnakes. It was known 
that the path would have to be 
chopped through the forest, or the 
road made for the wheels through 
swamps, such as in Pennsylvania had 
a dreadful reputation. Even the in- 
fantry soldiers, as the abundant dia- 
ries reveal, made no end of jeer and 
jest. Nevertheless it was the howit- 
zer shells at Elmira that confounded 
the Tory plan of battle, helping to de- 
cide the dav and make victory com- 
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plete. Both Washington and Sulli- 
van knew the moral power of artillery 
over the red men. Excelling in phys- 
ical courage, as evinced by their 
power to bear hunger, hardship, self- 
inflicted pain, or the torture of ene- 
mies, the Indians could not face can- 
non or keep heart and place when 
bomb shells were 
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ton, Sullivan, and Proctor was amply 
vindicated. 

Clinton’s force at Schenectady 
formed the right division of the army 
of chastisement of which Colonel 
Brodhead’s force of Pennsylvania 
men was the left, and the main body 
under Sullivan at Easton the centre. 
In this right divi- 


screeching and 
bursting around 
him. the 
civilized man can 
stand his ground 
while looking into 
the muzzle of what 
is likely to tear 
him to pieces the 
next moment. 

It was not 
roaming Indians 
who, by accident 
or set purpose, 
could ambuscade a 
Braddock, whom 
the New Hamp- 
shire man was to 
fight. It was the 
Iroquois, who 
lived fortified 
towns, who _ had 
magazines of food 
and supplies, who 
knew how to seize, 
fortify, and hold 
natural fortresses, 
and who had white 
officers to help and = 
advise, that Sulli- a 
van expected to 
meet. His flank- 


sion, commanded 
by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James Clin- 
ton, was the third 
New York regi- 
ment, commanded 
by Colonel Peter 
Gansvourt, who 
had held _ Fort 
Schuyler against 
St. Leger, and had 
thus made Sara- 
toga possible; the 
fifth or independ- 
ent regiment, com- 
manded by Col- 
onel Lewis du 
Bois ; and the sixth 
Massachusetts or 
“Alden’s regi- 
ment,” command- 
ed by Major Whit- 
ing; for Colonel 
Ichabod Alden had 
been killed the 
previous autumn 
at Cherry Valley, 
and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stacie was 
still a prisoner of 
the enemy. With 
'them was the 


ers, riflemen and 
scouts, perpetually 
kept ahead and on 
either side, would 
prevent ambus- 
cade, but to attack and successfully 
cope with such fortifications as New- 
town, Geneva, Aurora, Pompey, and 
perhaps twenty other places in New 
York could then show, artillery was 
necessary, and to take it into the 
woods proved to be the best of gener- 
alship. The judgment of Washing- 


fourth Pennsyl- 


BATTLE MONUMENT AT NEWTOWN, NEW vania regiment, 
YORK, ON THE SITE OF THE HEAVY 
FIGHTING BETWEEN BRANT'S INDIANS 

AND NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN. 


under Lieutenant- 
Colonel William 
Butler, with some 
companies of Morgan’s riflemen, mak- 
ing in all a brigade of about 1,600 
men. 

At Schenectady they built over 200 
boats and proceeded up the Mohawk. 
At Canajoharie the boats were 
landed, set on wagons, drawn each 
by four yoke of oxen, and carried 
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camp at Tioga, made 
| scenes of great rejoicing. 
By mid-August nearly 
5,000 young Continentals 
and a few women were 
| gathered in camp _ at 
| Tioga, on the well culti- 
vated maize lands of the 
Indian Queen Esther, be- 
lieved to have been de- 
| scended from Count 
| Frontenac. She had 
| been active at Wyoming, 
| and the stories of her cru- 
elties are familiar at 

| Pennsylvania firesides to 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING, ATHENS, PA. 


On the site of Fort Sullivan. 


over the hills to Lake Otsego on the 
banks of which the army camped, 
after their toilsome overland trip, ly- 
ing there from July 3 to August 9. 
To obtain water by storage sufficient 
to float his boats out of Lake Otsego 
into the Susquehanna, Clinton, who 
was an accomplished engineer, father 
of De Witt Clinton, of Erie Canal 
fame, built a dam, raising the lake 
level three feet. When the 


this day. With her own 
hand she had toma- 
hawked fourteen defence- 
less captives in revenge for the 
death of her son. <A diamond- 
shaped fort mounting two six pound- 
ers was built. Its ends rested on the 
rivers, and in two of the angles a 
blockhouse was built. Here the sick, 
the lame and the halt, the few women 
in the expedition and most of the 
boatmen were left. About 4,000 
were selected to make the ad- 


boats loaded with men and 
stores were all ready, the axe- 
men chopped away the tim- 
bers, and the whole train of 
boats glided out successfully 
into the river, a branch of the 
Susquehanna. The flood of 
waters, filling the river, usu- 
ally so low in August, and 
even flooding the alluvial 
lands, greatly terrified the In- 
dians, who interpreted the 
unusual phenomenon to mean 
that the Great Spirit was 
angry. Fearing Clinton’s 
brigade might be attacked, 
Sullivan sent General Poor 
with nearly a thousand of his 
New Hampshire men with 
eight days’ provisions to meet 
him. The junction of the two 
bodies of men, both in the 


forest after the destruction of 
Owego and at the general 
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going on, and doubt- 
less scowled at 
seeing the constant 
vigilance exercised. 
Nevertheless, when 
near Chemung, while 
themselves attempting 
to surprise a great In- 
dian settlement, Cap- 
tain Bush’s company 
of the eleventh 
Pennsylvania regi- 
ment were fired upon 
by Indians in ambush, 
and six men _ were 
killed and nine 
wounded, three of the 
latter being officers. 
The bodies’ were 
brought back to the 
fort and buried in one 
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vance into the Seneca country. In 
carefully arranged marching order 
they proceeded, the riflemen preced- 
ing thé light troops under General 
Hand. Poor’s brigade was on the 
right and Maxwell’s on the left, Clin- 
ton’s bringing up the rear with a 
flanking division and flank guard, 
while scouts moved ahead always. 
The artillery 


grave. Small bands of 
Indians lurked around 
the camp. In the tall grass where the 
cattle were pastured,it was easy forthe 
redskins to approach near, noiselessly 
fire upon the guards, pull off their 
scalps and be far into the forest before 
pursuit could be made. In this way 
several men were killed or wounded. 

The united and reorganized army, 
with a pioneer corps, and the riflemen 


was in the 
centre, with 
the pack 
horses on 
either _ side. 
The same 
general for- 
mation was 
observed in 
the order of 
battle; for 


above all 
there was to 
be no. sur- 


prise or am- 
buscade. 
From. the 
hillsallround, 
the Indians 
watched 


what was 
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in front, again moved on. It was 
either success or death. No relief or 
reinforcements could reach thearmyin 
these distant forests. Defeat meant 
massacre. There were no roads, and 
much of the way was without water 
communication. As bold in concep- 
tion and as wonderful in execution as 
Sherman’s march to the sea was this 
enterprise. It was known that the 
enemy was somewhere near in force; 
—but where? 


On the evening of the 27th, after 
twice fording the Chemung River with 
its swift current and deep water, 
scouts came into the camp with the 
information that the enemy were busy 
at work on a fortification a few miles 
away. The advance guard could easily 
hear the sound of their axes and see 
the light of their fires beyond the hills 
near the Chemung River. It was fully 
expected that a battle would take 
place next day, and the young Conti- 
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nentals, not a few of whom had lost 
relatives in the Indian massacres, 
looked eagerly forward to the fray. 

On Sunday, August 29, all the 
troops were in motion before nine 
o'clock. Moving forward two miles, 
the riflemen saw Indian spies ahead, 
who ran off at full speed. Two miles 
further, to the scouts, who climbed 
tall trees to survey, the fortifications 
were visible. 

Nearly opposite the present village 
of Wellsburg, the Chemung or old 
Tioga River makes a southern semi- 
circular bend, which is divided into 
two nearly equal quadrants, by the 
two roads, one leading to Elmira and 
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ing for the sickle were on the flats 
near the river. It was along the crest 
of the ridge, from the river to the 
creek, that fortifications breast high 
were built; and along those places 
lower in height pits were dug, in 
which the defenders could lie. The 
logs and other old material were ob- 
tained from Indian dwellings and 
storehouses used for the crops, all 
within the lines, westwardly, so that 
no new chips or broken timber were 
visible from the eastern side. Ordi- 
narily the artificial character of the 
defences would not be noticed, espe- 
cially as the ridge and ground in front 
were thickly set with scrub oak, cut 
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General! Sullivan’s old home at the left. 


the other to Wellsburg. Near the 
river is a ridge of land with a south- 
easterly trend, running about 3,500 
feet-and crossing the Wellsburg road, 
there turning at right angles and in 
an almost direct northerly course run- 
ning 1,200 feet further until it reaches 
Baldwin's Creek. Over a century of 
cultivation has lowered this ridge, 
making it less steep on the side 
toward the stream. Between this 
ridge and the hill on the north, on 


which the centennial monument 
stands, now called Sullivan’s Hill, is a 
hollow, which a west. of 


the creek expands into a wider flat, 
where stood an Indian town of thirty 
long bark houses, called Newtown. 
Two hundred acres of corn just ripen- 


only the night before, and set in the 
ground. Nevertheless the keen- 
eyed scouts, who enjoyed a_ well 
established fame for circumventing 
the Indians at every point, had at 
once detected the cheat. Beyond that 
innocent looking greenery was a for- 
tified line over a mile long. 

The enemy had posted a force on 
the crest of the hill, where the monu- 
ment now stands, to resist a flank 
movement, as also on the opposite 
side of the creek. Their sentinels had 
a well-established code of signals. 
The plan evidently was that Sullivan’s 
army would follow the Indian trail. 
Thinking their fortifications perfectly 
concealed, Brant and Butler expected 
that their severe fire would demoral- 
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ize the Continentals. Then the party 
on the eastern hill and that across the 
river would fall upon the rear, stam- 
pede the cattle and pack horses, and 
thus destroy or cripple Sullivan’s 
army so as to compel its return. Be- 
hind the ramparts were some British 
regulars, two battalions of Royal 
Greens, a number of Tories, and 
probably 900 Seneca and other Iro- 
quois Indians. Counting all the 
forces on both sides of the river, there 
may have been 1,200 red and 300 
white men ranged on the British, and 
3,200 on the American side. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when General Hand’s advance 
guard was made acquainted with the 
enemy's position and disposition of 
forces. Now that they could not 
“Braddock” Sullivan, the next plan of 
Brant and Butler was to lure on his 
men to death by feigning retreat. 

Hand was the youngest of all the 
brigadier generals, holding the most 
important position in the command 
next to Sullivan himself. Like so 
many prominent officers in this posi- 
tion, including his chief and Proctor, 
the artillerist, Hand was of Irish par- 
entage. Born in Ireland, he served 
two years with his British regiment in 
America, and then resigned and 
settled in Pennsylvania. In the Revo- 
lution he was made colonel of a rifle 
corps, but from 1777 was in command 
at Pittsburg, where he learned the 
Indian’s methods of warfare. Wash- 
ington placed great confidence in his 
judgment, and chose him because he 
was just the man to lead Sullivan’s 
advance guard. 

Hand’s opportunity had now come. 
He formed his riflemen at 300 yards 
from the breastwork to hold their 
ground tilltherest of the brigade could 
come up, peremptorily ordering them 
to resist all temptation to pursue the 
enemy. No sooner had his order 
been given than the Tories and In- 
dians, practising the same old gameby 
which they had repeatedly led the 
militia into ambush and destruction, 
issued from the fort. After first firing 
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without effect, perhaps with assumed 
carelessness and certainty of being 
pursued, they retreated into the 
works, expecting to lure their foes 
inside their lines; but not a foot did 
the riflemen, veterans of a hundred - 
forest battles, move. Again they 
made a sortie with yells, fired, and ran 
back; but their skirmishing was in 
vain. The Continental riflemen ex- 
changed winks, but did not stir from 
their position of advantage. 

Meanwhile Hand’s brigade had 
moved up, and Sullivan was informed 
concerning the situation. Without 
haste, but without rest, he summoned 
his chief officers, held a council, re- 
connoitred the ground, and agreed 
upon a plan of attack. By this time 
three hours had passed, and the 
troops were all up. The artillery took 
position on a mound three hundred 
yards from the angle of the works, 
to enfilade the lines and command the 
space behind and inside. Hand's 
brigade advanced to within seven 
rods of the works, under cover of the 
banks of Baldwin’s Creek, thus di- 
verting attention from the flank 
movement, while also supporting the 
artillery.. Maxwell’s were to charge 
in assault. The left flanking division 
was to march up the river to cut off 
retreat and join in pursuit. On the 
right flank, the post of honor and the 
work of greatest difficulty was as- 
signed to the New Hampshire men, 
General Poor’s brigade with the rifle- 
men in advance, and supported in the 
rear by Clinton’s brigade, was to 
march by a circuitous route to gain 
the mountain on the enemy’s left. 
Maxwell’s brigade was to remain be- 
low in reserve. 

It was nearly three o’clock when 
Poor’s three regiments moved off to 
the right. He had to wade into 
morasses before he could get up the 
hill. Though the swamp gave trouble, 
it also fortunately concealed from the 
enemy. One hour had been allowed 
for Poor’s march; but mud and mire, 
alders and bushes, delayed the men of 
New Hampshire and New York. Sul- 
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livan, supposing that Poor was al- 
ready on the hilltop or nearly so, 
ordered Proctor’s artillery to open. 
Then the six three-pounders, the 
light coehorn and two howitzers fir- 
ing five and a half inch shells woke 
terrific reverberations and echoes. 
The rain of solid shot and exploding 
bombs tested the Indians’ power of 
endurance to its utmost limit; yet 
above all the sounds of battle, the 
voice of Brant could be heard inside 
the breastworks, cheering his men. 
Our riflemen within six score yards 
of the enemy’s line could see his 
crested plume waving over all, but 
failed to bring him down. He lived 
to die and be remembered on the 
Canada side as an angel of light, and 
in our valleys as a demon of cruelty. 

Brant and Butler hoped to hold 
their men together, expecting that 
the Americans would charge the 
breastworks as soon as the artillery 
ceased firing ; but long before this the 
watchers on the hilltop caught the 
gleam of Poor’s muskets. With con- 
summate skill, secrecy, and celerity, 
the chief, answering the signals, drew 
off his warriors, hoping to overwhelm 
the scattered regiments one at a 
time. 

Poor’s ambition had been to form 
his lines with perfect coolness and, 
without firing a shot from his short- 
range muskets, charge clear into the 
camp and drive the enemy headlong 
forward, where the left flanking divi- 
sion should meet them. Only a few 
days before, the news of Stony Point 
and the victory of cold steel had 
reached the army, and Poor was 
nobly ambitious. His line of battle 
was Reid’s second New Hampshire 
on the left, Dearborn’s third New 
Hampshire next, then Alden’s (the 
sixth Massachusetts) and Colonel 
Cilley’s first New Hampshire on the 
right. He deployed the riflemen in 
front as a line of skirmishers, while 
on the right flank of the whole bri- 
gade was Colonel Dubois with picked 
men. Still further, ably supported by 
Clinton’s brigade of New York 


troops, his men moved on with fixed 
bayonets. 

Brant, informed by his scouts of every 
move, noticed that Poor’s main force 
had moved too far to the right and 
that Colonel Reid’s regiment was sep- 
arated even to isolation. With light- 
ning-like rapidity he flew to take ad- 
vantage. Just when the New Hamp- 
shire men were about two-thirds up 
the hill and nearly out of breath from 
their run-up the slope, he flung his 
whole force upon the New Hampshire 
Continentals, who suddenly found 
themselves in the midst of a great 
semicircle of yelling savages, exult- 
ant at the idea of easy victory. Here 
began a terrific musketry battle; and 
for a few moments the outlook was 
dark. Reid found he must either 
charge a host triple his number, or 
fall back on Clinton for support. It 
was just here that the dead and 
wounded lay thickest on the field. 
Without hesitation he ordered his 
men, though their muskets were un- 
loaded, to charge, while the riflemen 
from behind trees kept up an effective 
fire. 

Fortunately, Colonel Dearborn, 
having reached the hilltop and miss- 
ing Reid, on his own responsibility 
ordered his regiment to reverse front, 
by right about face, and quickly came 
to Reid’s assistance. The onset of 
the New Hampshire men up the hill 
was so sudden that the Indians, too 
sure of victory, probably ‘fired over 
their heads. At the same time Clinton 
sent Gansevourt’s and Dubois’s regi- 
ments forward. At once the tide of 
battle turned. The volleys from the 
Continentals at first staggered the 
Indians and then drove them into a 
retreat that became so impetuous 
that part of Poor’s line was broken 
through at one end even while other 
bands were being pursued by Hand 
and his riflemen. 

The fighting on the hill slope left 
three dead and thirty wounded upon 
the ground. New Hampshire bore 
the-brunt of loss, all the killed (Cor- 
poral Hunter and two privates) being 
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from the Granite State. Among the 
wounded was Major Benjamin Tit- 
comb, one of the most gallant men of 
the army, and carrying scars from 
three different battles. He was of 
Dover, New Hampshire, and died 
there, shot through the abdomen and 
arm. Captain Elijah Calyes of the 
second New Hampshire, Nathaniel 
Macauley of Richfield, Sergeant 
Lane, Sergeant Oliver Thurston, and 
thirty-one rank and file, all but four 
of whom were of Poor’s brigade, and 
nearly all from Reid’s regiment, were 
put hors du combat. By September 
19, four of the wounded had died. For 
those killed on the field, graves were 
made where they fell, and fires built 
over them to conceal from the enemy 
the place of burial. 

The smallness of the Continental 
regiments and the large extent of 
ground moved over explain the fact 
that three hours had passed since the 
artillery had opened and seven hours 
since the first gun in the morning 
sortie had been fired. But at six 
o'clock the field, the enemies’ packs 
and equipment, and the Indian vil- 
lages were in possession of the Con- 
tinentals. Three rousing cheers an- 
nounced the victory; and the horrors 
of Wyoming, Cherry Valley,’ Mini- 
sink, German Flats, Springfield, and 
the West Branch were avenged. In 
these massacres many of the soldiers 
had lost near relatives. It was no 
uncommon thing for Sullivan's sol- 
diers from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to enter the Iroquois long 
houses and recognize by their hair the 
scalps of mothers, fathers, children, 
and neighbors. 

During the progress of the battle, 
the Indian custom of removing the 
wounded and perhaps even the dead 
was followed, as in almost all the 
border fights. Our frontiersmen 
could sometimes see dead Indians, 
whom they had shot but a few min- 
utes before, moving mysteriously 
over the ground. Corpses seemed to 
glide over leaves and through under- 
growth, as if resuscitated and become 
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serpents. Even in the face of sure 
death, Indians would rush out to tie 
lassoes over the heads or limbs of 
their dead comrades, though more 
frequently stealing under cover to 
carry off the slain. Thus the number 
of casualties could never be learned 
by their enemey. The abundant and 
voluminous journals of Sullivan’s 
officers tell of the battle ground and 
timber saturated in places as with 
buckets of blood. Twelve of the 
enemy were found dead. Of the two 
prisoners taken, one was a negro and 
one a Tory. 

The scoundrels we have with us al- 
ways. There were rascally contract- 
ors who furnished “embalmed beef,” 
“plugs” for war horses, and lean 
cattle “blasted by the east wind” for 
sound oxen, in those days as now. 
“Horseheads,” whichstands asa very 
oasis of naturalness amid the desert 
avidity of classical names in central 
New York, gets its cognomen from 
the great number of poor pack horses 
shot there, their cephalic vestiges be- 
ing afterwards arranged in rows by 
the superstitious Indians. Only 300 
out of the 1,400 animals taken into 
the wilderness returned to Easton. 

The army set forward on the 31st 
of August, on half rations of beef and 
flour, but with corn, beans, potatoes, 
squashes and vegetables fresh out ofthe 
ground and galore. Men accustomed 
to stony ground admired the wonder- 
ful and beautiful lake region between 
Cayuga and Seneca, so thickly dotted 
with Indian villages, orchards, gar- 
dens, and cornfields, fish ponds, salt 
springs and other evidences of In- 
dian progress. The work of the axe 
and sword in cutting down the grain 
and fruit trees and of the torch in re- 
ducing the houses to ashes went on 
daily. For a generation afterwards 
the Iroquois named Washington the 
“Town Destroyer.” 

The heavy guns and baggage had 
been sent back to Fort Sullivan, and 
onlytwo light fieldpiecestaken further. 
At Honeoye, the strongest block- 
house of the Indian village was 
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strengthened, and the two cannon 
mounted, Captain Cummings, with 
50 men, being left to guard the place, 
with the sick, the lame and the lazy. 
Then the army pushed on to the chief 
town on the Genesee River. Strongly 
reinforced by Indians and regulars 
from Canada, Butler and Brant de- 
termined to give Sullivan battle. 
Selecting a place wonderfully like 
Braddock’s field, they posted their 
forces on the crests of the ridge and 
in the ravines flanking the path. 

On the 12th of September, Sullivan, 
thinking he was near the goal of his 
expedition, yet as alert as ever, or- 
dered Lieutenant Boyd of the rifle- 
men to make a rapid examination 
with only three or four scouts and re- 
port at sunrise next morning. Boyd, 
though brave, was not perfectly obe- 
dient, and set out with twenty-nine 
men. He left camp at eleven o’elock, 
passing Butler’s right flank without 
either party discovering each other. 
Reaching the town, now abandoned 
by the enemy, he sent back four of his 
men to Sullivan to report his dis- 
coveries. After various adventures 
in which several Indians were killed, 
Boyd, against the advice of Han- 
yarry, the Oneida Indian guide, gave 
pursuit to some retreating redskins, 
who succeeded in alluring the party 
to death. Butler, the Tory, hearing 
the firing and thinking that. Sullivan 
had again flanked him, ordered his 
men to surround Boyd’s party. Then 
ensued a typical frontier fight, in 
which 800 Indians and Tories con- 
fronted twenty-five Americans. Trees, 
rocks and all available cover at hand 
were used for defence, and only the 
fine defensive marksmanship delayed 
the inevitable. Of Boyd’s party, fif- 
teen were killed, and but eight es- 
caped. Boyd and Sergeant Michael 
Parker were captured and after in- 
credible tortures were hacked to 
pieces. Yet as a matter of fact Boyd 
died vicariously for many. The af- 
fair so disarranged the Tory plans 
that they were never again able to 
face the American army. 


On the 13th of September an In- 
dian town was destroyed, around 
which were cornfields so extensive 
that it took 2,000 men six hours to 
destroy the crops. Moving down the 
wonderful Genesee Valley, then in its 
autumn glory and covered with grass 
from six to ten feet high, they reached 
the great Seneca Castle of 128 large 
houses, surrounded by 200 acres of 
cornfields, all of which were given to 
the sword and the flame. Here a cap- 
tive woman from Nanticoke, Pa., and 
her baby were rescued. The child 
died a few days afterwards, but the 
mother became the wife of Captain 
Roswell Franklin,and were in the first 
party that settled Aurora on Cayuga 
Lake, where is Wells College. 

At three P. M. the army began its 
return, many of the New Hampshire 
soldiers putting in their knapsacks 
ears of corn, from sixteen to twenty- 
two inches long, to show their friends 
at home. Many of these, both vet- 
erans and citizens, afterwards became 
pioneers in the settlement of central 
and western New York. Returning 
eastward and fearing no large gather- 
ing of the enemy, various detach- 
ments of the army were sent around 
both sides of Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes to destroy the Indian towns 
and crops and to carry out Washing- 
ton’s orders to make the country un- 
inhabitable for years to come. While 
these operations were going on, Cap- 
tain Reid built a fort near Elmira, at 
the junction of Newtown Creek with 
the Tioga; and here the different at- 
tachments met by the 29th. After 
barbecues and rejoicing over the 
news of the alliance with Spain and 
over the success of the expedition, 
salutes with cannon and musketry 
were fired. One of the toasts, the 
thirteenth, was this: “May the ene- 
mies of America be metamorphosed 
into pack horses and sent on a west- 
ern expedition against the Indians.” 
Similar rejoicings of the total army 
on a much larger scale,amid thunders 
of artillery and the music of Proctor’s 
regimental band, with all sorts of 
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“horse play,” including Indian 
dances, were enjoyed a few days later 
at Fort Sullivan. On the 3d of 
October, Fort Sullivan was demeol- 
ished, and the army marched home. 
The results pleased Congress, Wash- 
ington, and the whole country, and 
special Thanksgiving services were 
held. 

General Sherman made a remark to 
the effect that war is not heaven. Sul- 
livan’s soldiers found a garden of 
Eden. They left a desolate wilderness. 
Forty Indian villages and 200,000 
bushels of corn, besides untold quan- 
tities of fruit, beans,and potatoes, were 
destroyed. Coming back to their 
blackened homes, the Iroquois 
quickly turned their faces again to 
Niagara, living in huts near the fort. 
Unable to hunt during the winter, the 
coldest known for many generations, 
and living in close quarters, on salted 
provisions, they died by hundreds, of 
scurvy and pestilence. Yet though 
orator, Indian admirer and general 
philanthropist descant on “Sullivan’s 
cruelty,” the responsibility rests pri- 
marily on Congress and on Washing- 
ton. Sullivan simply obeyed orders. 
The flank attacks ceased and the 
Continental army was left free for 
Yorktown’s decisive and peace-com- 
pelling victory. 

The aftermath of the expedition 
which destroyed the Indian power in 
New York makesa more pleasant story 
to tell. Shortly after thedeclaration of 
peace, and faster even than the great 
- surveying operations of Simeon De 
Witt could be perfected, a great 
stream of emigrants rolled in east- 
ward from New Jersey, eastern New 
York, and southern Pennsylvania. 
The lands in southern and western 
New York were taken up for settle- 
ment. Primitive industries began, 
and the wilderness blossomed with 
civilization. A still larger stream of 


immigration from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut filled 
up the country. 

To-day, taking Ithaca as a typical 
town in central New York, we have 
all around us as our neighbors people 
whose grandfathers chopped paths 
through the, forest to get their 
wagons through, followed on foot the 
Indian trails or valleys, or arrived in 
canoes up the water ways. These 
brought their heirlooms, bibles, 
household equipment and, better than 
all things material, their ideas and in- 
stitutions. As Professor Emerson of 
Cornell University has scientifically 
demonstrated, the “Ithaca dialect” is 
genuine “Connecticut English.” 
Thickly sprinkled on the map 
throughout the southern counties are 
other namesas decidedly of Connecti- 
cut origin as are Trumbull and Wind- 
ham. Throughout all central and 
western New York are towns a single 
glance at which, despite their Greco- 
Roman names, shows that the people 
who settled them were from New 
England. Among the classical pleth- 
ora it is refreshing to find strong 
significant names like Painted Post 
and Horseheads, and sonorous native 
terms like Canandaigua and Hone- 
oye. Here are Presbyterian churches, 
on the rolls of which are names of 
scores of undoubted New Hampshire 
Scotch-Irish origin, besides the staple 
English and Dutch gentile nouns. In 
this blending of people from the East 
and Southeast, we have many a town 
that might be named, as one is, Penn 
Yan, for there Pennsylvania and 
Yankee met to unite forces. Here, 
too, we have that blending of Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism 
which shows that many a church has 
recently celebrated or is soon to 
celelebrate its centennial anniversary 
which has borne both names alter- 
nately. 
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THE TRIVIAL ROUND. 
By Anne Eliot. 


N the table in the middle of the 
() room was a pair of opera 
glasses. With the prerogative 
of any incongruity it laid immediate 
claim to attention, and the cane- 
seated rocking chair, the pictures cut 
from illustrated papers, the noisy 
clock, even the unusual display of 
dried grasses, were dwarfed and dis- 
tanced by it as it lay on the red and 
white checked tablecloth. The case 
had originally been a handsome one, 
but was somewhat marred and worn, 
though it retained that air of gentility 
which belongs to early grandeur. 
Moreover all that was left of distinc- 
tion was carefully kept up. The rav- 
ages of time and use could not be 
entirely concealed, but the worn 
metal was bright and the glass itself 
was polished to brilliancy. 

“You see I bought them at auc- 
tion,” said Miss Truitt in a tone that 
betrayed native independence, tem- 
pered by an intelligent respect for 
public opinion. She was standing by 
the table, her hand resting on the 
checked tablecloth, her slight figure 
retaining lines of youthful grace, 
though her hair was gray. 

“It’s what I should call dear at the 
money,” said Mrs. Gassaway in a 
tone meant to be definitive, but trem- 
bling towards inquiry, the sum of 
money not having been as yet posi- 
tively stated. 

“And I earned it pickin’ ten years 
ago,” added Orra Truitt; “and it’s 
been a good deal to me ever since,” 
she concluded, taking up the glass 
and laying it down again. Her thin, 
strong, roughened fingers seemed 
not made for caresses, but there was 
a tenderness in the touch that met the 
shabby, worn morocco. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Gassaway as she 
walked to the window with the brisk 
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air of o1fe who had only so much time 
to waste upon subtleties, ‘I suppose 
you're goin’ to the bawg to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes, I don’t know as I’d care 
to miss it.” 

“Land!” exclaimed the other as 
she looked across the marshes to- 
wards the sea, “it seems a good while 
since you and I first began to 
pick.” 

“Yes, it does, and yet—I don’t 
know as it seems so long—” 

“No, that’s just it,” interrupted the 
more voluble of the two, “it don’t 
seem so long, but it is “bout forty 
years.” 

“Since we went as little things,— 
yes, I guess it is.” 

“That ain’t a patch on old Mis’ 
Crapster, though. She’s goin’ on 
eighty, and still pickin’. Guess 
there'll have to be some kind of a 
bawg provided in kingdom come for 
such as they,—and there ain’t much 
that’s prettier,” she added, “if so be 
as they’re going to borrow anything 
from down below.” 

“Perhaps,” said Orra with impa- 
tience breaking through the toler- 
ance of her tone; “but I do hope 
there'll be something new there— 
something we haven’t ever seen.” 

“Well, I haven’t ever seen any 
cherubim—not any real ones,”’ said 
Mrs. Gassaway dryly. “I guess [ll 
find something to look at. What a 
one you've always been, Orra 
Truitt,” she exclaimed, facing her, 
“to want to go to places and see 
things!” 

“Yes, I’ve wanted to,” replied Orra 
with a lingering accent. 

“D’you know Matt Kettelson had 
come back?” asked Mrs. Gassaway. 

“Ves, I heard he was over to the 
Old Colony yesterday morning.” 

“Yes, he was pickin’, same as ever. 
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He’s first and 
last.” 

“Yes, he has.” A tinge of bitter- 
ness had crept into Orra’s tone. A 
short silence fell, which Mrs. Gassa- 
way broke with the resolution natural 
to her disposition. 

“T’ll see you at about half past six 
then,” she said, moving to the door; 
“the cart starts down our way;” and 
she would have closed the door be- 
hind her, save for Orra’s detaining 
hand, which swung it open again as 
she stepped to the threshold and 
watched her friend go down the short 
walk and turn up the irregular little 
street. The light without was pecu- 
liarly golden; there must be a fine 
sunset; she would go down to the 
bridge to watch it. ‘Turning back, 
she caught up a shawl, when her eyes 
fell upon the opera glasses, and she 
delayed long enough to put them 
carefully away in the chimney cup- 
board. With their concealment the 
room lapsed into its ordinary con- 
sistency, the dried grasses flickered 
in the air from the open door, the 
trim order of the chairs and tables 
and the shadowy presence of the 
china dishes under the mosquito net- 
ting in the corner reasserted their 
sway of commonplace tidiness, the 
discordant element of cosmopolitan 
luxury having been removed. but 
Orra’s soul refused to adapt itself to 
the environment. Its _ restlessness 
had been aroused, and she was glad 


seen considerable, 


of the little walk through the Sunday | 


quiet to the bridge. As she leaned 
on its rail, the superb color of the 
heavens above and the water beneath 
ministered to without quelling the 
emotion that had driven her there. 
And vet the marvellous, silent, ten- 
der beauty of it all might have 
brought satisfaction to a stormier 
spirit. The western sky was a vivid 
turquoise, which as she stood there 
flamed into brilliant orange, paled 
into the luminousness of reddish 
pink, and slowly melted into the ten- 
derness of blue. Just below her the 
little river had its depths, while still 
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beyond were its shallows, its tide 
ebbing fast with that of the sea 
whose long, low line was visible 
where the stream widened dimly and 
mistily to its overflow into the wait- 
ing, gray arms. 

Nearer the other bank the stream 
did not catch the sunset, and its 
waters were slate blue, sliding away 
from the damp clay, where an old 
vessel lay on its side, the water barely 
lapping its weather-marred timbers. 
It was another world, that eastern 
side of the river, one all of dull blues, 
—sky, earth and water. Orra noted 
idly how its confines drew dimly and 
coldly up to the line, beyond which 
the party-colored beauty rippled, 
melted and shimmered. Behind her 
on the mud flats left bare already 
some noisy ducks were lapping and 
plunking about, busy earth-grubbers, 
unheeding the glory. Orra cast a 
scornful glance at them over her 
shoulder. She belonged with them 
after all, she and the other people 
who lived in the little houses, quiet, 
soundless, peaceful, that gathered 
upon the river bank. Beyond them 
all was the unattainable, the brilliant, 
the stirring, the live, purposeful 
world. Not in the heedless longing 
of youth, but in the rebellious disap- 
pointment of middle age, Orra Truitt, 
in a mute passion of unresigned pow- 
erlessness, stretched out her arms 
over the iridescence of the river to- 
wards the freedom of the sea. Fora 
moment she stood there, the rising 
wind ruffling her garments and her 
hair, the radiance touching her eyes 
and imparting almost a look of youth 
to the faded colors of her fine face. 
Then, as if conscious of the utter in- 
appropriateness of such dramatic ac- 
tion in the quiet scene, she let her 
arms drop and, leaning again on the 
rail, watched the west fade till it 
matched the dulness of the east and 
the ducks hushed the levity of their 
clamor and went home. 

The October sunlight had barely 
dispelled the morning mist when the 
first blue cart appeared. Orra heard 
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it coming while she was putting the 
last thing straight for the day’s ab- 
sence. She had put her washing out 
—a neighbor whom circumstances in 
the shape of babies of assorted sizes 
kept at home had been induced to do 
it, a cloud of admitted depression at 
her enforced’ absence the 
“bawg” hanging over the whole ne- 
gotiation. One heard the laughter 
and the snatches of song before the 
cart turned the nearest corner. She 
went to the door and watched it as it 
came. It literally overflowed with 
men, women and girls in cascades of 
color. It concentrated all the life, 
motion and brilliancy of the morning, 
as it jogged jerkily to the gate, where 
Orra waited for it in a certain pic- 
turesqueness of her own. She wore 
a skirt of some strong material, faded 
by many suns, stained by many cran- 
berries, beaten by many _ sudden 
showers, into a hue which harmo- 
nized with nature’s own. A red waist 
with sleeves pulled up to accommo- 
date the black stocking legs worn as 
gloves was edged with white here and 
there, while a blue sunbonnet stood 
out in front and flapped in at the 
sides and fell down behind with a so- 
licitude which betrayed few patches 
of countenance to the rays of the 
sometimes burning sun. 

“Here you are, Orra,” called out 
the driver, as he drew up. Old Mrs. 
Crapster sat in front and edged slow- 
ly and indulgently along nearer the 
charioteer, forcing him to hang one 
foot over the shafts and maintain 
himself at an angle unknown to 
mathematicians. 

“IT guess I ain’t forgot how to help 
you up, Orra,” said a voice penetrat- 
ing the lighter ones about him; and 
Matt Kettelson, having let himself 
down somewhat heavily from the 
back of the cart, gave her a hand 
which was strong and brown as ever. 

“Guess there’s room for you, 
Cap’n,” said Mrs. Crapster, and she 
edged farther along, while he climbed 
up after Orra. ‘“Dunno’s you’ve got 
much to balance yourself on, Mr. 
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Kitch,” she observed to the driver as 
he started up his horse. an 

Mr. Kitch, who was now staying in 
the cart in direct defiance of the laws 
of gravitation, responded cheerfully, 
“IT can balance myself with the whip, I 
guess,” he said. “You and me, Mis’ 
Crapster, we’ve learned to set quite 
easy.” Mrs. Crapster smiled assent- 
ingly from the depths of her sunbon- 
net. They had both reached the age 
when balance and other facts of the 
universe have lost their primary 1m- 
portance. 

“T heard you’d got back, Matthew,” 
said Orra, as she settled herself on 
the high seat. 

“Well, yes, I've been coming round 
to see how you was getting on,” he 
replied. There was too much com- 
ing and going in this sea-girt village 
to make a voyage the dramatic thing 
it is in a more shut in locality. 

“Tt’s quite a spell you’ve been away 
this time,’’ went on Orra. 

“Yes, it’s longer than usual. You 
see, when I come home last time 
things had changed so, I just wanted 
to get right off again,” he said 
grayely: 

“Yes,” assented Orra, “it was quite 
natural.” 

“There's one of the best bawgs on 
the Cape,” said the man who had no 
centre of gravity, as he waved his 
whip to the left of them. 

still, is it?”’ said Kettelson. 

“Twenty-seven berrels off forty 
rods, last pickin’.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Crapster 
as she turned her sunbonnet farther 
round and blinked in placid admira- 
tion at the level bog, across which 
already a line of pickers stretched its 
wavering way. 

“You keep on pickin’, don’t you, 
Orra, just the same?” said Kettelson. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “I ain't 
too stiff yet.” 

“Well, I just wanted to take right 
hold again,” said Matthew. “I’ve 
never held with those that thinks 
there’s too much sea, but I’ve seen 
the time when I’d give a good deal 
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for the sight of a cranberry bawg;; it’s 
sort of homelike,—and yet it ain’t 
quite dry land.” 

“Here we be,” said the driver, and 
he turned off the main road into what 
might have passed for an untrodden 
thicket. In a few moments they 
emerged upon a sort of causeway be- 
tween two bogs which stretched level 
and warm in the sunlight to distant 
borders of dark green pine. 

“This bawg here warn’t flowed 
when I was home last,” said Kettel- 
son, delaying with Mr. Kitch while 
the horse was made ready for his long 
wait, and the wagon load scattered it- 
self over the bog, in rapid steps of 
youth and in lumbering progress of 
age. 

“No, it warn’t. They’ve been 
clearin’ up this way a good deal, and 
when they flowed the bawg just be- 
yond I thought ’twas time to get this 
one in shape.” 

“Paid you pretty well?” 

Mr. Kitch looked over his saga- 
cious horse and nodded. “Forty per 
cent last year,” he said. “’Twas a 
good year.” 

“Did?” 

“Could ’a’ sold it twice over with 
all the holdin’s and rights to be- 
longin’.”’ 

“Could?” 

“Yes, sir—and not lost anythin’.” 

The two men had left the horse and 
were picking their way along the 
edge of the irrigating ditch when he 
spoke again. “There’s pickerel in 
that ditch,” he said, pointing over his 
shoulder. 

“Pickerel, eh!” replied Kettelson 
with the accent of _ intelligence. 
“Well, there’s been considerable 
changes since I was here last,” he 
went on as he paused and looked 
about him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kitch; “I was 
thinking of that. You used to come 
and pick in this bawg with Matilda, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, many a time. She and I’ve 
picked a good many berrels.” 

“So you have. Well, she was as 


pretty a girl as there was those 
times.” 

“Yes, she was just twenty-four 
when she_ died,”"—and Matthew 
walked on with the older man beside 
him; “and she sang in the choir and 
played an instrument. And _ it’s 
more’n ten years ago, now, he 
added. ‘There was silence a moment. 
It was as if they both listened for the 
tinkle of faint and far off tones com- 
ing with the vision which could not 
seem an altogether sad one of the 
pretty dead girl, singing and playing 
an instrument in the sunlight of the 
past. 

“She was considerable younger 
than what you was,” observed Kitch 
as they walked on. 

“Considerable,” replied Matthew. 
In a moment he stooped and picked 
two or three crimson berries. “First 
rate fruit,” he said. 

“I cale’late to have pretty good 
fruit,” said his companion, with ill- 
adjusted indifference. “I’m a pertick- 
ler man, and I calc'late to send out 
the best. I grow good fruit, and 
then I’m pertickler about screenin’. 
A great deal depends on the screenin’. 
I have five or six ladies in my barn 
now, screenin’. Yes, I’m comin’,” 
he called out to his bookkeeper, 
who had taken her seat by the new 
wooden honeycomb of boxes into 
which the berries were poured. She 
was waiting to ask him a question, 
and he hurried on, leaving Matthew 
to follow more slowly. He was not 
pricked on by the desire for gain and 
his ambition was not yet stirred by 
the rush of competition. He had 
come back to it, as he said, rather 
from the pleasure of association; his 
financial interests lay on the water. 

His keen blue eyes, that had seen 
many strange sights, dwelt with grat- 
ified scrutiny on the scene before him 
as he paused again, straightening 
himself in the warm sun. The big, 
red, clustering fruit grew thick at his 
feet; between him and the dark 
woods was the line of motley pickers, 
hard at work, heads and backs bent 
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to the toil, and swiftly moving hands. 
It was so long since he had seen it all 
in that clearness of the autumn morn- 
ing! He drew a sigh of satisfaction 
before, stepping carefully over the 
strings drawn across amid the sturdy, 
fruit-bearing vines, he made his way 
to the line of humanity and knelt 
down beside Orra Truitt. 

The day went on from coolness to 
heat and back to coolness again, 
while the quick fingers stripped the 
slender stalks, and the scoopers 
clutched at the vines, and the wooden 
honeycomb grew red with the wealth 
of berries. Orra and Matthew Ket- 
telson found themselves dropping 
back into the old attitude of confi- 
dence and familiarity touched with 
the remembrance of a past emotion. 
The confidence on Orra’s part was of 
the reserved New England sort, while 
on the man’s side it was less personal 
and more open—the result of his 
wider experience and his easier phi- 
losophy. 

Day after day went by, and the 
cranberry picking went on under 
brilliant skies. One afternoon as 
they jolted home in the luminous 
hour before sunset she found herself 
telling him about the opera glasses. 

“T’ve never used them,” she said, 
“only just to look at things I’ve seen 
close to all my life. And there’s 
Flora Gassaway thinks it’s the great- 
est extravagance that ever was. They 
were pretty costly—”’ and she faltered 
an instant. It was long since she 
had been sure of sympathy. 

“T don’t know as anything’s costly 
that’s worth that to us,” said Mat- 
thew thoughtfully. 

“That’s how it seemed to me,” she 
responded eagerly. “And it’s worth 
that to me to know there are things 
to see somewhere. This is how it 
was.” She spoke quickly, glad to 
tell her tale. “I was sittin’ at home 
one day, and it seemed to me as 
though I should fly. It was one of 
those days when nothin’ happened; 
nobody came in and nobody went by 
but old William Reddle, and he 


limped worse’n ever, and the wind 
blew through the pines in that steady, 
tiresome kind of never-stop-to-get- 
your-breath-so’s-to-begin-again way. 
You know how it blows down here on 
the Cape.” 

“I know,” nodded Matthew. 

“T thought it would drive me crazy. 
And there was dust under the clock 
on the shelf, just the way there al- 
ways is dust under that clock, no 
matter how often I dust it,—and it’s 
an awkward thing to get under it 
with a cloth, ‘count of the legs. And 
suddenly it came over me that that 
wind had blowed that way ever sence 
I was born, and that it alwavs would, 
and that William Reddle always 
would limp by, looking as if he’d lost 
his last friend, and that there I'd 
spend all the rest of my life dustin’ 
under that clock, likely as not,—and 
what difference would it make! | 
can’t tell you how it came over me!” 
she exclaimed with a sudden drop in 
her voice that was almost a break. 
Matthew looked at her kindly. She 
had never said so much about herself 
before. 

“William Reddle is a tryin’ sort of 
man anyhow, apart from his limp,” 
he said sympathetically. 

“Oh, I don’t care how tryin’ he is,” 
she went on, a flush of color rising in 
her thin cheeks under stress of her 
feeling ; “it’s only it’s the same kind 
of tryin’, and it’s the same wind, and 
the same dust,—and somewhere 
there’s places where things are differ- 
ent, where there’s changes and people 
—different people—going by, and 
something to do that means some- 
thing—you've seen ’em, Matthew;” 
and she turned and looked at him 
with a tempered wistfulness. 

“Yes, I’ve seen ’em,” he answered, 
and his gaze passed her and wan- 
dered over the quiet levels on either 
side of them. Close beside them 
was a new bog, delicately red in 
color. On the other side of the road, 
on a slight eminence, a huge gray 
windmill stretched its arms towards 
the sea, and everything basked in the 
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peculiar glow of the golden hour. 
“They ain’t like this,” he said, “but 
Ct” 

“Well,” she said, unheeding, “I 
was feeling like that, and I picked up 
the paper that | thought I’d read 
every word of, and there was a notice 
of an auction over to Hyannis, where 
some city people had been living and 
broke up suddenly and sold every- 
thing they had, pretty near. I didn’t 
feel as I wanted anything till I came 
to that pair of opera glasses. I 
hardly knew why it was that it came 
over me so that I must have ’em. It 
was just as if I could look through 
‘em and see something. Some of the 
things that had been seen through 
‘em—lights and pictures and silk 
clothes and theatres and—and— 
streets.” Her breath failed her and 
she stopped a moment. 

“Sho,” said Matthew gently, “you 
didn’t really think you’d see ’em!” 

“No,” she assented unwillingly, 
“but I could keep ’em till I had a 
chance—anyway. I'd heard people 
say opera glasses brought things 
nearer,” she added half defiantly, “and 
I could please myself thinking so.” 

“To be sure,’ agreed Matthew. 
They were drawing close to the 
bridge; in the clear light the marshes 
were utterly peaceful and the little 
village singularly serene and quiet. 
Suddenly a group of girls and boys 
who had been standing by the railing 
broke and parted. One girl, a red 
handkerchief over her hair, and wear- 
ing a dark blue skirt, ran across the 
bridge, and a boy ran after her. 
There was an outbreak of laughter, 
while he struggled with her a mo- 
ment, and then the group closed 
round them again and they all went 
om together. It was like a scene on 
the stage; the action seemed con- 
certed,—it was strikingly vivid, pic- 
torial. Orra turned to her compan- 
ion with a flash kindled in her eyes. 

“There!” she exclaimed, “there are 
things happening like that, only big- 
ger—somewhere—all the time! And 
I—I want to see them!” 


Matthew shook his head slowly, 
while he reviewed various forms of 
expression. Finding none satisfac- 
tory, he withheld the thought that 
was in him. Ina few moments Orra 
was set down at her own gate, and 
Matthew delayed to make calcula- 
tions about how mach more Mrs. 
Gassaway’s boy had earned that day 
than anybody else. As the blue cart 
jolted on and left them, Mr. Kitch 
looked back at the two figures,— 
Orra’s, spare, shabby, surmounted 
by the huge sunbonnet; Kettelson’s, 
careless, sturdy and stiff. 

“Same old story,” he remarked to 
Mrs. Crapster. 

She nodded placidly. “Guess it 
she admitted. 

“He’s been merried since, too,” he 
observed. 

“Once or twice, ain't he?” said 
Mrs. Crapster. 

“I forgits about merriages, some- 
how,” she observed, “there's so many 
of ’em, after the first few there don't 
seem much in ‘em to keep your at- 
tention.” 

It has already been hinted that the 
season was a good one. The cran- 
berry pickers had all they could do 
for weeks, and labor was in constant 
demand. Captain Kettelson worked 
with the will that had made him suc- 
cessful upon the high seas, and pub- 
lic opinion asserted among other 
things that he talked more than he 
used to. Orra heard a good deal of 
his experiences and even, somewhat 
tentatively proffered, of his conclu- 
sions regarding life. Almost insen- 
sibly she grew accustomed to his con- 
viction that life was about the same 
everywhere in its essentials. 

“Let’s see that glass of yours,” 
said Matthew one evening when he 
had met her at the post office and 
walked home with her. Orra went 
to the chimney cupboard and drew 
forth her treasure. Matthew took it 
in his big weatherbeaten, tattooed 
hand, with a care which went to its 
owner’s heart. 
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“Can't tell anything about the 
glass to-night,” he said, screwing it 
up and down; “but it’s a nifty sort of 
little pocket piece, ain't it?” 

“I can see a long ways with it,” 
said Orra quickly. “I can see Frank 
Nevins shortenin’ sail before he’s 
hardly got to the mouth of the river.”’ 

“Can!” said Matthew meditatively. 

“And it makes a bird twice as big 
when you get a chance to look at 
one.” 

“Yes, I guess it does,” assented 
the captain. There was a pause. 

‘Well, I’ve seen ’em shortenin’ sail 
in the Chinese sea,” said the captain 
thoughtfully; “but it was shortenin’ 
sail just the same,—even if they were 
doin’ it feet up to where we are,” he 
added in the interests of science. 

“But you saw a lot of other things 
there that I’ve never seen through 
that glass,—joss houses, and pago- 
das, and such.” 

“Oh, yare,” said the captain indif- 
ferently, “lots of ’em;” and he laid 
the glass down on the table. His in- 
difference stung Orra. To grow cal- 
lous to joss houses was not philoso- 
phy; it was obtuseness. She took 
her glass into her own hands. The 
shabby thing was her travelling car- 
pet, her Aladdin’s lamp. 

Captain Kettelson felt her resent- 
ment. “Well, Orra,” he said, rising, 
—for it was getting late,—his eyes 
following the glass as she turned it in 
her not ill-shaped, but labor worn 
hands, “I guess it’s like this.” He 
hesitated, grappling with his thought. 
It was both lofty and subtle for one 
of his accustomed simplicity of ex- 
pression. “You and I’ve been look- 
ing through different ends of that 
there glass. Perhaps you’ve noticed 
how if you look through the other 
end it kind of smallens_ things.” 


-Orra nodded. 

“Well, I’ve got so I look at places 
away from here through the little 
end, and they seem a good way off 
and sort of small,—and I’m willing to 
have it so. 
‘em any nearer. 


I ain’t anxious to bring 
But the things 
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right around us here on the Cape, 
they seem sort of bigger—and more 
distinct ;"— he stopped helplessly; 
his simile seemed to be giving way 
under him. Something in his mani- 
fest emotion made a slow flush rise in 
Orra’s face; she looked younger, and 
she fingered the glass somewhat 
nervously. 

“I wish,” began the Captain, and 
came a step nearer. But Captain 
Kettelson, with all his limitations, 
was a person of perceptions. He de- 
cided not to injure the effect of his 
figure by a too rapid descent to the 
personal. “I'll bid you good even- 
ing,” he said somewhat abruptly, and 
left Orra seated alone, with the clock 
ticking loudly in the corner and the 
opera glass in her hand. 

The next Sunday she decided at 
the last moment not to go to evening 
meeting. Instead she walked through 
the deserted village street down to 
the bridge. She found that deserted, 
too. One could easily find solitude in 
this place; whatever social or re- 
ligious distraction there might be 
claimed practically the whole popula- 
tion. It was a cloudy evening; the 
moon looked stormily forth from the 
rack of drifting clouds or was ob- 
scured entirely behind a heavier mass. 
There was a hint of wildness in the 
ebbing waters, roughened where they 
were widest by the fitful rising wind. 
The gray sea line seemed unutterably 
distant, unutterably sad. The light- 
house flashed its warning through the 
misty air into the unsheltered waters 
beyond; the old windmill stretched 
its gaunt arms abroad into the empty 
spaces of the night. Not a sound 
broke the stillness; the village might 
have been a city of the dead, it lay so 
silent upon its sloping banks. Sud- 
denly a wave of loneliness swept over 
Orra, and she shivered and drew her 
shawl about her. It was as if she 
were solitary in a world of wide, gray 
spaces and a silent, ‘unresting wind. 
Her heart stood still. The spaces 
were too wide, and she was too small 
a thing to be alone in them. In her 
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imaginative dread she could have 
cried out for shelter, for companion- 
ship, for anything that was limited, 
warm, human,—it was all one 
wanted! Suddenly the silence was 
broken; they were singing at the 
Methodist Church, and the lilt of a 
chorus of the Methodist fashion, 
the crudities of the execution of 
the village choir softened by distance, 
fell with the sweetness of relief upon 
Orra’s ears. She turned towards the 
village, and saw that it was not so 
dark, after all; a light shone forth 
here and there from an uncurtained 
window ; companionship and shelter, 
in spite of the wildness of the night, 
were near at hand. The hymn rose 
and fell in its minor tone, and then 
ceased; but the spell of panic had 
been broken. There was a step upon 


the bridge, and Orra_ watched 
Matthew Kettelson approach with his 
heavy step, his steady carriage and 
air of general seaworthiness. 

“I see you weren't there,” he ob- 
served casually, “so I stepped out 
durin’ the singin’.” He cast a 
weather eye up at the blurred, incon- 
stant moon. “Seems to me it’s sort 
of shivery down here, ain’t it?” he 
inquired. “Things look kind of 
strange in this light; suppose that’s 
the reason you like it?” he asked 
with friendly interest, looking down 
at his companion. 

“No,” said Orra suddenly, “it 
ain’t. I don’t like it. Let’s go back;” 
and she turned and walked along the 
bridge and up the familiar little vil- 
lage street with Matthew Kettelson 
by her side. 


CHRISTMAS BABIES. 


By Minna Irving. ‘ 


Around the Christmas hearth is told, 


A LITTLE legend sweet and old 


When frosty flakes on Christmas eve 
Their silent dances lightly weave, 
Or to the leafless branches cling 
Like blossoms of belated spring, 
Or spread upon the chilly mold 
A downy mantle white and cold. 


They are the babes that die at birth, 
The sinless souls too pure for earth, 
That, robed in fine ethereal lace, 
Come softly fluttering out of space, 
The Christmas babies come to play 
In meadows brown and forests grav ; 
But touch them and they disappear, 
And only leave a crystal tear. 
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WASHINGTON HOMES OF NEW ENGLAND 
STATESMEN. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


HE residents of the District of 
a Columbia are denied the suf- 

frage; but for the loss of that 
privilege they have compensations. 
They may not participate in the mak- 
ing of history; but they are privileged 
to observe at close range the making 
of history by the nation’s greatest 
men. 

There are still living some old citi- 
zens of Washington who were dwell- 
ers there when it came near to justify- 
ing Tom Moore’s sneering description 
of it, “squares in morasses, obelisks in 
trees,’ and who have seen history 
busily at work about them for many 
years. To have the company of one of 
these patriarchs of the district in a 
stroll about the capital is a guarantee 
that the conversation will be inter- 
spersed with such remarks as: “Do 
you see that old house directly oppo- 
site? Mrs. Surratt lived there, and 
there Payne was arrested the night of 
the assassination. ... When Grant 
was the head of the army, on his way 
to headquarters, I saw him nearly 
every morning walking down this 
street where we are walking now.” 
“There is the house that was for- 
merly the British legation. Owen 
Meredith wrote ‘Lucille’ there when 
he was secretary of legation.” 

It is worth something to have lived 
in such an atmosphere as this; to 
have seen the nation’s great men 
come and go, precisely as every one 
sees the coming and going of his 
next-door neighbors. The _ streets 
and homes and byways of Washing- 
ton are the nation’s stage; and happy 
is he who may sit in the stalls and 
watch the scenes change and the play- 
ers play their parts. 

The men whom New England has 
sent to represent her at Washington 
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have left many memorials of their 
temporary residence there. Among 
them have been numbered such men 
as the illustrious Adamses, father and 
son, Webster, Everett, Choate and 
Sumner; and, since the war, such 
men as Blaine and Edmunds and 
Hoar and Reed have been conspicu- 
ous upon the stage. 

The Washington guidebooks are 
eloquent concerning the capitol and 
the Congressional library; they de- 
scribe minutely the government 
printing office and revel in the glories 
of a new power station. But the New 
Englander who seeks to follow the 
daily paths once trodden by his 
heroes will get small comfort from 
the guidebook compiler. Indeed, he 
may have to be content with the in- 
formation vouchsafed by the hack- 
man who points with his whip to 
“Senator Depew’s house,” and does 
not tell the rest of its story. Yet it is 
the rest of the story that the student 
most wants to know. 

The men whom New England sent 
to Washington in the early days of 
the Federal City did not find it the 
beautiful and attractive Washington 
of to-day. It may not be doubted 
that “the lust to shine and rule” was 
as strong then as now; and though 
men must live in huts, if that were an 
unavoidable penance of official life, 
they would no less surely resign the 
pleasures of palaces to dwell at the 
seat of government and be a part 
thereof. 


But the fine.streets, the magnifi- 


cent dwellings, the brilliant social life, 
the innumerable comforts and de- 
lights of the Washington of to-day 
were then undreamed of. Men came 
from luxurious homes in Boston 
or Philadelphia to herd in crowd- 
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ed boarding-houses—‘Congressional 
Messes” they were called. The con- 
ditions of transportation and other 
elements of life were primitive in the 
extreme. Perhaps no better idea of 
them may be had than from the letter 
Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, the 
first secretary of the treasury, wrote 
to his wife on the Fourth of July, 
1800. He says: 


“July 4, 1800. 

“I write this letter in the building 
erected for the use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in the City of Washington; and this 
being a day of leisure, I shall be able to 
give you some idea of this famous place, 
the permanent seat of American govern- 
ment. 

“The Capitol is situated on an eminence, 
which I should suppose was near the centre 
of the immense country here called the city. 
There is one good tavern about forty rods 
from the Capitol, and several other houses 
are built and erecting; but I do not per- 
ceive how the members of Congress can 
possibly secure good lodgings, unless they 
will consent to live like scholars in a col- 
lege or monks in a monastery, crowded 
ten or twenty in one house and utterly ex- 
cluded from society. The only resource, I 
think, will be in Georgetown. 

“I have made every exertion to secure 
good lodgings near the office, but shall be 
compelled to take them at the distance of 
more than half a mile. There are, in fact, 
but few houses at any one place, and most 
of them small, miserable huts. The people 
are poor, and, as far as I can judge, they 
live like fishes, by eating each other. You 
may look in almost any direction over an 
extent of ground nearly as large as New 
York City, without seeing a fence or any 
object except brick kilns and temporary 
huts for laborers. There are at Greenleaf's 
Point fifty or sixty spacious houses, five or 
six of which are occupied by negroes and 
vagrants, and a few more by decent work- 
ing people; but there are no fences or gar- 
dens or the least appearance of business. It 
presents the appearance of a considerable 
town which had been destroyed by some 
unusual calamity.” 


So, too, Mrs. Adams, the wife of 
the President, wrote that “we are sur- 
rounded by woods, but with no wood 
to burn.” The White House was a 
barrack, the family linen was hung to 
dry in the East Room, and the Presi- 
dent’s household shivered over pre- 
carious wood fires: for labor could 


not be had to reduce the virgin forest 
to firewood. 

“The first house built in Washing- 
ton” was long pointed out to visitors 
as a relic of the early days when the 
capital had its beginnings. This was 
the David Burns cottage, the site olf 
which was on what is known as the 
Van Ness place, at the foot of 
Seventeenth Street and about three 
hundred yards southwest of the 
White House: David Burns was a 
thrifty Scot, who owned much of the 
land now included in the city of 
Washington.- For a long time after 
the city had been platted, Burns ob- 
stinately refused to sell his land to the 
government. George Washington 
visited the Scotchman’s house many 
times and endeavored to persuade 
him to sell, but without avail, until he 
lost patience and told Burns that his 
land would be condemned and taken, 
in any event, whereupon Burns came 
to terms. Burns’s beautiful daughter, 
Marcia, made his house a centre of 
attraction for some of the most con- 
spicuous men in public life, and she 
finally married John P. Van Ness, a 
New York Congressman, who built a 
fine mansion not twenty yards from 
the old cottage, and entertained there 
royally. The Burns cottage and the 
mansion beside it fell into decay; the 
place was used as a picnic ground by 
negroes, and for years the premises 
were untenanted. In 1893 an athletic 
club leased the property, repaired the 
Van Ness house, and built a cinder 
track within the grounds. The old 
cottage, however, stood in the path 
of improvement, and was demolished. 
In this old house Alexander Hamil- 
ton was a frequent visitor, and Tom 
Moore spent a week or more there 
during his visit to America. It 
offered a striking contrast to the 
palatial homes of the latter-day 
Washington. 

Most of the shabby rows of dwell- 
ings in which Washington housed the 
first statesmen who came to the cap- 
ital have disappeared or are forgot- 
ten. We know that the “Seven Build- 
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ings,” in which some of the early 
Congressmen lived, are those stand- 
ing on the north side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Nineteenth and 
Twentieth streets. We have so 
much of a record as shows that 
Senator James Lloyd, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, and Representative Josiah 
Quincy lived “at Mrs. Dowson’s, 
Capitol Hill,” and that Joseph. Var- 
num of Massachusetts, Speaker of the 
House, “messed” at Mrs. Matchin’s, 
also a Capitol Hill boarding-house. 
Daniel Webster, a representative from 
New Hampshire, in 1814 boarded 
“with Mr. Frost, on Capitol Hill.” 
The principal boarding-houses were 
then in that vicinity. In fact, from 
the capitol to Georgetown there were 
few houses, and those but the humble 
dwellings of the “natives.” 

In 1820, when the sixteenth Con- 
gress numbered Harrison Gray Otis 
among its lawmakers, he lived at 
Crawford's Hotel in Georgetown, and 
two years later at Brady’s Hotel, also 
in Georgetown. Georgetown was a 
city of importance, and had some fine 
houses, whose aristocratic occupants 


turned up their distinguished noses at . 


the mudhole on which the Federal 
City had been platted. The old town 
offered partial accommodations for 
the members of Congress; but it 
seemed far remote from the capitol 
in those days of poor conveyance or 
no conveyance at all, and hence the 
springing up of the boarding-houses 
on Capitol Hill. 

Crowded as they were, in the old 
days, the “Congressional Messes” had 
their etiquetteand theirfunctions. The 
game of whist was in great vogue, and 
a room in each boarding-house was 
usually set apart for the players. The 
discomforts of such a mode of life as 
the Congressmen were subjected to in 
the “Congressional Messes”’ only ac- 
centuates the great sacrifice that pa- 
triots, then as now, made in accepting 
the burden of public office. The 
statesmen were obliged to leave their 
families at home, and the pleasures of 
mixed society were almost wholly 


denied them. “Stag dinners” were 
those to which the estimable lawmak- 
ers sat down. 

Despite the inevitable growth of a 
city which had been made the perma- 
nent seat of government, it remained 
for many years a muddy, ugly, un- 
kempt town. Soldiers of the civil 
war who marched through its miry 
streets and were quartered in its de- 
fences fail to recognize in the beauti- 
ful and brilliant city of to-day the cap- 
ital of 1861. 

Not until “Boss” Shepherd, a man 
of iron will, and not given to putting 
too fine a point on private rights, 
literally made himself the autocrat of 
the place and projected and completed 
public works, built stree:s and sewers, 
promoted the erection of fine dwell- 
ings, and literally raised the inhab- 
itants out of their slough, did the 
capital begin to be a place where 
a man might think of setting up a 
home and surrounding himself with 
the luxury of a comfortable dwelling. 
For his work “Boss” Shepherd was 
long and loudly cursed by those who 
bore unwillingly the burden of im- 
provement and increased taxation; 
yet when he came back from a long 
exile in Mexico,afew yearsago, he was 
toasted and féted by a new generation 
which could appreciate his work, and 
as the result of his earlier labors he 
saw the most beautiful city in the 
New World, with hundreds of palatial 
residences, clubs, hotels, theatres, 
churches, statues, fountains,—all the 
externals which make a city attractive 
to the eye. 

As has been said, most of the old 
boarding-houses have disappeared or 
are beyond identification. In 1825 
Edward Everett lived “with Mrs. 
Hickey” on Capitol Hill; “Honest 
John” Davis lived at Mrs. Carlisle’s, 
and again at Mrs. Arguelles’s, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Horatio Sey- 
mour, in 1828 a representative from 
Vermont, lived “at Mrs. Hamilton’s, 
near the capitol.” In 1833 Repre- 
sentative Franklin Pierce, afterwards 
to become president of the United 
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States, lived at Mrs. Hill’s, opposite 
Gadsby’s (Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Third Street); and Rufus Choate was 
living “in Dr. Sewall’s private family.” 

So it is possible to run down the list 
of many famous names, and see that 
not only Choate and Davis and Ev- 
erett, but Levi Lincoln, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Nathan Clifford, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Nathan Dixon, William 
Pitt Fessenden, John P. Hale, Jacob 
Collamer and Solomon Foote lived in 
Washington boarding-houses—‘Con- 
gressional Messes’’; and the discom- 
forts and annoyances that such a life 
must have brought to them are not 
slow to suggest 
themselves to 
those who know 
what noble old 
colonial homes 
many of them 
quitted in New 
England when 
they entered ofh- 
cial life at Wash- 
ington. 

The 
the 


record of 
Washington 
hotels is of con- 
siderable interest, 
though even those 
most prolific in 
memories of ta- 
mous guests have 


wards living at the Washington 
House, now known as the Vendome, 
where he was 1 guest while vice- 
president of the United States under 
Abraham Lincoln. He afterwards 
lived at Willard’s and at the Hamilton. 

In the Washington House also 
dwelt Henry Wilson, senator from 
Massachusetts, and vice-president in 
Grant’s first term. A care-taker still 
employed in the house, who was a 
maid there in Wilson’s day, remem- 
bers well his occupancy of the pleas- 
ant room on the second floor at the 
corner facing toward the capitol. 
This sunny room was Wilson's recep- 


not that air of ine -—=-—— 
dividuality which 
invests the  pri- 
vate homes of dead and_ gone 
s:atesmen. Gadsby’s, which stood at 
the corner of Third Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, was the first 
hetel of considerable note. The old 
Hotel Belvedere, which stands at the 
northeast corner of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and Third Street, and is now a 
cheap-rate lodging-house, especially 
favored by the Indians who come to 
confer with the Great Father, was 
once the St. Charles, and in 1850 was 
sufficiently well managed to be the 
abiding place of Hannibal Hamlin, 
then senator from Maine. He lived 
there for three or four years, after- 


THE DAVID BURNS COTTAGE, 


The first house built in Washington. 


tion and work room. A small room 
opening from it, on the Third Street 
side, was his chamber. 

The National Hotel, at the corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth 
Street, has a long history of Congres- 
sional occupancy. Henry Clay was 
one of its patrons. Isaac Toucey, 
senator from Connecticut, lived there 
in 1&51. John P. Hale of New Hamp- 
shire, William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine, Anson Burlingame of Massa- 
chusetts, and Nathan F. Dixon, the 
elder, of Rhode Island, are other dis- 
tinguished names that have been writ- 
ten on its register. Nathan Clifford 
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of Maine, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States from 1858 
to 1881, was a guest here twenty 
years ago. Justin S. Morrill of Ver- 
mont lived at the National for a time, 
while serving as a representative. 
Brown’s “Indian Queen” Hotel, 
now replaced by the Metropolitan, on 


Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, has had many of New Eng- 
land’s famous men as its guests. In 
1833, Edward Everett, then a repre- 
sentative in the twenty-third Con- 
gress, registered there. “Honest 
John” Davis, senator from Massachu- 
setts, took up his residence in this 

house in 1847. Julius 


Rockwell, the sena- 
torial colleague of 
Webster in 1854 and 
1855, Jacob Collamer 
of Vermont, Henry 
Bowen Anthony of 


THE WILLARD AND HAMILTON HOTELS. 


Pennsylvania Avenue between Sixth 
and Seventh streets, was one of the 
notable hotels of sixty to seventy 
years ago. Daniel Webster lived 
there for a time during the latter part 
of his first service in the Senate, 1837. 
For many years past it has been noted 
as the rendezvous of southern repre- 
sentatives, a considerable number of 
whom are always to be found among 
its guests. | 

Fuller’s City Hotel, afterwards 
known as Willard’s, which stands at 


THE VENDOME, FORMERLY THE 
WASHINGTON. 
HENRY WILSON’S ROOM IN THE 
WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


Rhode Island, Eli Thayer of anti- 
slavery fame, Henry L. Dawes and 
Nathaniel P. Banks are other names 
linked with the history of the hotel. 
At the reopening of the hotel as 
Willard’s, Edward Everett, in a reply 
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HOUSE OCCUPIED BY ELBRIDGE GERRY, ALSO 


BY PRESIDENT MADISON, 


to the toast of Mr. Willard, the pro- 
prietor, said that under this roof he 
had passed a winter with John Quincy 
Adams, Chief Justice Marshall, Judge 
Story, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster. For the past twenty years 
or more, New Englanders have pre- 
ferred the up-town hotels, but still liv- 
ing at Willard’s, in active service, is 
one distinguished Congressional fig- 
ure, Galusha A. Grow, representative 
from Pennsylvania, who was Speaker 
of the House in 1861. 

After the war, Wormeley’s became 
the fashionable 


ee there, and Lot M. Mor- 


rill, the distinguished  sen- 
ator from Maine, took up 
his residence here after his 
appointment as_ secretary of 
the treasury by President 
Grant in 1876. Henry L. 
Dawes also lived here for a 
time. Wormeley accumulated 
a fortune from the profits of 
his hotel. It is now known as 
the Colonial, and stands on the 
southwest corner of Fifteenth 
and H streets. 

In the past decade the hotels 
of Washington have been 
greatly improved. The Arling- 
——~ ton, which is now the rendez- 
vous of the more prominent 
politicians from all over the 
country, whose interests bring 
them periodically to Washington, 
has had many eminent guests. Sen- 
ator Aldrich of Rhode Island returns 
there year after year, as does Senator 
©. H. Platt of Connecticut. Oakes 
Ames of Massachusetts lived there in 
1871; Representative Ambrose A. 
Ranney of Boston lived there in 1881, 
and John E. Russell, “the golden- 
shod shepherd of the Leicester Hills,” 
in 1887. General W. W. Grout of 
Vermont, a conspicuous figure in the 
present House, lives at the Arlington. 

When Hon. Levi P. Morton erected 


hotel of Wash- 
ington. Wormeley 
was a negro who 
drew the color 
line by excluding 
all but white peo- 
ple from his 
house. He kept 
a first-class hotel, 
however. Wil- 
liam W. Crapo 
and Henry L. 
Pierce, repre- | 
sentatives from | 
Massachusetts in | 
the forty-fourth 
and  forty-fifth 
Congresses, lived 


THE CORCORAN HOUSE. 
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the Shoreham, on the site of Samuel 
Hooper’s house, at Fifteenth and H 
streets, in 1889, it at once became a fa- 
vorite Congressional hotel. Its most 
distinguished occupant was Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, who had previously 
lived at the Hamilton and at private 
boarding-houses, but who 
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Interest flags, however, in following 
year by year the record of these tem- 
porary abiding-places. They lack the 
personality with which a man invests 
his own home, however unpretentious 
it may be. It is more to the purpose 
to stand before some of the old houses 


continued at the Shoreham | 
from 1890 to the end of the | 
fifty-fifth Congress, in March, | 

j 


be 


| T al 4 


Cal 


CHARLES SUMNER’S HOME. 


which escaped 
demolition and whose 
record is clear and 
of great interest, as hav- 
ing been the shelter of famous 
statesmen. 

It is a matter of regret 
that the house so long asso- 
ciated with the name of 
Adams is no longer to be 
seen by pilgrims from New 
England. This house, which 


EDWARD EVERETT S HOME. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S LAST WASHINGTON 


. Representatives Joseph H. 
W alker, Elijah A. Morse, Charles S. 
Randall and Joseph H. O'Neil of 
Massachusetts were also guests of the 
Shoreham during their Congressional 
service. 

At the Ebbitt House, corner of 
Fourteenth and F streets, some time 
lived Henry L. Dawes and William D. 
| Washburn; and at the Riggs, corner 
| of Fifteenth and G streets, George D. 
Robinson, a representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, lived from 1879 to 1883. 


was built by John Adams, 
stood on F Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth, 
where a fine business build- 
ing keeps alive the memory of its 
distinguished occupants in its name, 


HOME. 


“Adams building.” John Quincy 
Adams dispensed here a stately and 
generous hospitality. The house 
disappeared from view some fifteen 
years ago. 

One of the oldest Washington 


houses concerning whose occupants 
there is authentic record stands at the 
northwest corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. It has 
special interest for the New England 
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THE HOME OF ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 


visitor because it was occupied by 
Elbridge Gerry while vice-president 
of the United States under Madison, 
1813-14. He died in his carriage on 
the way from this house to the capitol, 
November 13, 1814. 


1814, President Madison took up 
his residence in the “Octagon 
House,” at New York Avenue 
and Eighteenth Street; and later he 
removed to the Gerry house, which 
he continued to occupy until the 
White House was again habitable. 
The outward appearance of this tem- 
porary White House remained prac- 
tically unchanged for more than 
seventy-five years, and only recently 
has it vielded to the march of im- 
provement. The illustration shown 
herewith represents the house as it 
appeared in Gerry’s and Madison’s 
time. The red brick walls and stone 
coping have now been given a coat of 
buff paint, and the entrance at the 
corner has disappeared, a doorway on 
the Nineteenth Street side serving 
present uses. The ground floor, which 
was used by lresident Madison for 
executive purposes, is now given over 
to a drug store. The flooring 
throughout the building, still in an 
excellent state of preservation, is of 
massive wide boards, closely joined. 

The drawing room and dining room 
were on the second floor, where a 
generous fireplace and an ancient 
chandelier still recall the days of 


It may be recalled 
that his passing was 
marked by the most 
notable funeral obse- 
quies ever witnessed 
in connection with 
the death of a public 
man in Washington, 
up to that time. He 
was buried in the old 
Congressional Ceme- 
tery, where the mon- 
ument erected by 
Congress to his mem- 
ory at a cost of $1,000 
—a tremendous out- 
lay for such a purpose 
in those days—is still 
to be seen. | 
The British having | 
burned the White 
House in August, 


THE HOME OF GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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presidential occupancy. The win- 
dows, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
are framed in carved woodwork, 
enamelled in white and gold. Under 
the building there still exists the old 
well which supplied the household 
with water. It is not difficult, stand- 
ing in this old house, to picture in 
imagination the brilliant social tri- 
umphs of Dolly Madison, whose en- 
tertainments here and at the White 
House and later in the house at the 
southeast corner of H Street and 
Jackson Place, now oc- 
cupied by the Cosmos 
Club, made her veri- 
tably the “first lady of 
the land.” 

The most notable of 
all the old houses of 
Washington is the Cor- 
coran house. This fine 
memorial of old days 
stands at the northeast 
corner of H Street and 
Connecticut Avenue. It 
was built by Governor 
Swann of Maryland. | 


When Daniel Webster 
became secretary of 
state in the cabinet 
of William Henry Harrison, in 1841, 
his friends in Boston and New York 
raised a fund to buy and present to 


GEORGE S. BOUTWELL’S RESIDENCE. 


WHERE GENERAL BUTLER DIED. 


HOUSE BUILT BY GENERAL B. F. BUTLER. 


him this house as a token of regard. 
Webster took up his residence in the 
house; and it was here, in 1842, that 
he concluded with Lord Ash- 
burton the negotiation of the 
celebrated Ashburton treaty, 
adjusting the boundary line 
between the United States 
and the British possessions 
northeast of us. Mr. Web- 
ster’s occupancy of the house 
did not long continue. One 
historian has said that “Mr. 
Webster preferred to use the 
funds contributed by his 
friends to purchase land at 
Marshfield.” The truth is 
that Mr. Webster was not 
_ financially able to maintain 
_ so luxurious ahome. His well 
~ known improvidence' and 

carelessness in money mat- 
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ters were wholly incompatible with 
the carrying on of such an es- 
tablishment. He vacated the house, 
which was purchased by William W. 
Corcoran, the millionaire philanthro- 
pist. Mr. Corcoran was well known 
as a sympathizer with the cause of the 
Confederacy ; and during the civil war 
the uncompromising Stanton de- 
termined to seize the house and use it 
for military purposes. This purpose 
becoming known, Mr. Corcoran in- 
vited the French minister, Count de 
Montholon, to occupy the house, and 
the latter made a hasty removal 'to the 
premises, which thereupon became 
the legation of France. The French 
flag flying above the roof was suffi- 
cient to cause theaban- 
donment of the pro- 
posed seizure; and at 


HOUSE WHERE MR. BLAINE DIED. 


thisdayit is notdifficult tofeel a sense 
of satisfaction that the beautiful old 
mansion was not defaced by barrack 
room or hospital uses. In February, 
1866, De Montholon, still occupying 
the house, gave there a brilliant ball, 
long famous as the most magnificent 
of Washington entertainments up to 
that time. After the war Mr. Cor- 
coran returned to the house and con- 
tinued to occupy it until his death at 
an advanced age in 1888. The late 
Calvin S. Brice, senator from Ohio, 
was the next distinguished tenant of 
the house, and during the six years of 


his occupancy, coincident with his 
service in the Senate, from 1891 to 
1897, gave there many brilliant enter- 
tainments. After Mr. Brice’s death 
the house remained vacant until again 
thrown open to society by another 
senatorial occupant, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, who is not behind his predeces- 


— - 


HOUSE OCCUPIED 
BY MR. BLAINE. 


HOUSE BUILT BY 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


sors in making it the scene of lavish 
hospitality. Corcoran house is much 
larger than appears at a glance from 
the street, though it is sufficiently im- 
posing to attract attention even from 
strangers not previously advised of its 
history. There was originally a door 
on the H Street side; but this was 
closed, and the main entrance is now 
from the courtyard, which is reached 
by a narrow drive from H Street 
under an arched gateway at the ex- 
treme eastern end of the house. A 
high brick wall, in the ancient man- 
ner, shuts out from the eyes of pass- 
ers-by on Connecticut Avenue the 
beautiful gardens where the tide of 
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of Washington houses then 
and now, and often it held a 
goodly company, but more 
frequently two or three con- 
genial spirits who drove duil 
care away in the approved 
fashion. Colonel W. W. 
Seaton, editor of the National 
Register, and long a conspic- 
uous figure in Washington, 
was one of Webster’s closest 
friends. Colonel Seaton, in 
his brief memoirs, has given 
us some interesting facts 
about Webster’s life in the D 
Street house. He says: 


“Mr. Webster was his own pur- 
veyor and was a regular attend- 
ant at the Washington Market on 


THE EDMUNDS HOUSE, NOW THE HOME 


MRS. U. S. GRANT. 


Washington fashion has ebbed and 
flowed for more than fifty years. 
Daniel Webster’s later and last 
home in Washington is in striking 
contrast with Corcoran house. It is 
a large house on D Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth, a strip of park- 
ing separating it from Louisiana 


market morning. He almost 


OF invariably wore a large, broad- 


brimmed, soft felt hat, with his 

favorite blue coat and _ bright 
buttons, a buff cassimere waistcoat 
and black trousers. Going from stall to 
stall, followed by his servant bearing a 
large basket in which purchases were car- 
ried home, he would joke with the butch- 
ers, fishmongers and greengrocers, with a 
grave drollery of which his biographers, in 
their anxiety to deify him, have made no 
mention. He always liked to have a friend 


Avenue. Webster took up his 
home here in 1846,:while serving 
in the Senate of the twenty-ninth 
Congress, his occupancy of it be- 
ing marked by his second service 
as secretary of state, in the cabinet 
of President Fillmore, 1850-1852. 
Though neither as spacious nor as 
elegant as Corcoran house, it was 
larger than most houses of the 
day and better suited to the means 
of its occupant. It was a house 
of disappointment for Webster, for 
while he lived here the clouds of 
political disaster gathered and 
broke about his head; yet there is 
abundant evidence that he got 
much enjoyment out of life in the 
mean time. A lover of the pleas- 
ures of the table, he enjoyed them 


most when friends shared them 
with him. His dining room was 
in the basement after the manner 


THE PENDLETON 


HOUSE, WHERE WILLIAM 
C. ENDICOTT ALSO LIVED. 
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or two at his dinner table, and in inviting 
them sans ceremonie, he would say, in his 
deep, cheery voice, ‘Come and dine with me 
to-morrow. I purchased a noble saddle of 
Valley of Virginia mutton in market last 
week, and I think you will enjoy it;’ or, ‘I 
received some fine codfish from Boston to- 
day, sir; will you dine with me at five 
o’.lock and taste them?’ or, ‘I found a fa- 
mous possum in market this morning, sir, 
and have left orders with Monica, my cook, 
to have it baked in the real old Virginia 
style, with stuffing of chestnuts and sur- 
rounded by baked sweet potatoes. It will 
be a dish fit for the gods. Come and taste 


had been his mother’s, and he used to 
call this beverage his ‘Ethiopian 
nectar.’ ” 

Webster himself pays tribute to 
Monica's skill and preserves her 
recipe for cooking tautog in another 
letter to Colonel Seaton, which he 
whimsically indorses “Confidential & 
Diplomatic.” 


“There are blackfish, sometimes called 
Tautog. Monica cooks them thus: ‘Put the 
fish into a pan with a little butter, and let 
them fry till pretty nearly cooked, then put 

ina little wine and 


a characteristic 
little note of 
invitation ad- 
dressed by 
Webster to 
Seaton: 


“I am sitting 
down all alone, 
at five o'clock, 
to a nice leg of 
lamb, etc., and a 
glass of cool 
claret—Come.”’ 


Monica, 
Webster’s 
faithful black 
cook, was one 
of the chief 
contributors to 
the pleasure he 
got from life 
after the gall 
of politics had 
tainted his 
honey. Ben 
Perley Poore says that “her soft 
shell crabs, terrapin, fried oysters 
and roasted canvasback duck have 
never been surpassed at Wash- 
ington, while she could make a regal 
Cape Cod chowder, or roast a Rhode 
Isiand turkey, or prepare the old- 
fashioned New Hampshire ‘boiled 
dinner’ which the ‘Expounder of 
the Constitution’ loved so well. 
Whenever he had to work at night 
she used to make him a cup of tea in 
an old Britannia metal teapot, which 


THE GENERAL SICKLES HOUSE. 


pepper and salt, 
and let them stew.’ 
She uses no water. 
‘A little more 
wine, pepper and 
salt to make a 
good gravy’—so 
says Monica, 
who stands at my 
elbow at half 
past five o'clock. 
A good way also 
to make agree- 
able table com- 
panions of these 
fellows is to bar- 
becue them or 
broil them with- 
out splitting. 


“Confidential 
& Diplomatic.” 


Such are 
the memories 
of. the great 
“Expounder” 
that linger 
about the old 
house on D 
Street. Alas! its glory has de- 
parted. Its once red brick front 
is painted a dingy yellow, and 
across its face is a sign which desig- 
nates it as “Webster Law Building,” 
—for it is now a nest of police court 
lawyers. Adjoining it on the west 
stands the dignified old building built 
by Bulfinch, which was the first Uni- 
tarian Church erected in Washington. 
This once sacred edifice is now occu- 
pied by the police court of the District 
of Columbia, and where New Eng- 
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later years it has been ten- 
anted by the government, and 
was used for a time as a dis- 
pensary for the medical de- 
partment of the navy. It is 
now occupied by the War Rec- 
_ ords office of the War Depart- 
| ment. 
| Robert C. Winthrop, that 
splendid type of the Massa- 
_ chusetts gentleman and states- 
_ man, was the first New Eng- 
_ lander in Congress, excepting 
| Webster and John Quincy 
_ Adams, to have a private resi- 
dence in Washington. At the 
beginning of his service he 
lived in Congressional board- 
ing-houses ; but with the open- 
ing of the thirtieth Congress 
he took the house now num- 
bered 306 C Street, N. W.; 
and here he entertained bril- 
liantly during his service as 
Speaker. The year following 
——---- + the close of his own service in 
GENERAL BURNSIDE’S HOME. Congress, on July 4, 1850, he 
gave a notable dinner, his suc- 
land’s dignified Unitarians once went cessor in the Speaker’s chair, Howell 
to worship God a procession of va- Cobb of Georgia, Vice-President Fill- 
grants and criminals now passesin and 
out to and from the Black Maria, 
which has usurped the place of John | 
Quincy Adams’s coach, waiting at the ‘| 
curb. 
At the southeast corner of Eight- 
eenth and G streets stands the house 
built by Edward Everett and occupied 
by him during his brief service suc- 
ceeding Webster as secretary of state 
in ifiilmore’s cabinet (1852), and later | 
while senator from Massachusetts in 
the thirty-third Congress. The out- | 
ward appearance of the house is un- 
changed since Everett’s day. Jeffer- 
son Davis, afterwards president of the 
q Confederacy, occupied the house 
| while secretary of war under Franklin 
, Pierce, and a third cabinet officer also 
; dwelt here, Jacob Thompson, secre- a 
J tary of war under Buchanan. Cap- | 
tain Henry A. Wise, a naval officer | 
who marred Everett's. 
subsequently occupied the house. In | THE RESIDENCE OF GENERAL N. P. BANKS. 
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RICHARD OLNEY’S HOME. 


more, Webster, Foote, Benton, 
Horace Mann and other distinguished 
guests being present. This block in 
which Mr. Speaker __ : 
Winthrop’s house 
stands has _ other 
dwellings made mem- 
orable by famous oc- 
cupants. In the 
house at 334 C Street 
lived Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri, 
and there John C. | 
Fremont, the “Path- | 
finder,’ who lived in | 
the house at 328 C | 
Street, found the | 
bride who become al- | 
most as famous as the | 


——— emeritus of the First 
Presbyterian Church, 
who has been pastor 
to presidents, was 
chaplain of the Senate 
in Charles Sumner’s 
time, and has been an 
intimate of famous 
men in Washington 
for half a _ century. 
He lives in the house 
once occupied by John 
C. Fremont. 
Samuel Hooper of 
Boston was one of the 
most distinguished 
|! New Englanders of 
his time at Washing- 
ton. He was a repre- 
sentative successful merchant, who 
had given much attention to eco- 
nomics. He served in the House 


daring soldier who 
stole her away from 
her unwilling father. 
Senator Benton died 
in the house to which allusionis made. 
Philip Barton Key lived in the house 
just across the street, built of brick 
with white stone facings, at the time 
he was shot by Sickles. Isaac Toucey 
of Connecticut, secretary of the navy 
in 1857, lived in the house on the 
northwest corner of C and Four and 
a half streets. This quiet block on 
C Street, now old-fashioned and out 
of date, still has one notable resident, 
Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, pastor 


HOUSE WHERE GENERAL W. F. DRAPER LIVED. 


of Representatives from the thirty- 
seventh to the forty-third Con- 
gresses, inclusive. The house he oc- 
cupied during all but the first year of 
his service stood at the northwest 
corner of Fifteenth and H streets, 
where the Shoreham now is. Charles 
Sumner was married here to Mr. 
Hooper’s daughter. Mr. Hooper was 
a princely entertainer and _ invited 
Andrew Johnson to make the house 
his home for the period that inter- 
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vened between the death of Lincoln 
and Jchnson’s entry into the White 
Iiouse. He also entertained Vice- 
resident Henry Wilson in this house 
for a time in 1873. Levi P. Morton 
lived in the house while a representa- 
tive in Congress; and Senator Hale 
also lived here at one time. 

Ritchie House stands next east of 
Corcoran House on H Street, facing 
Lafayette Square. It was built by 
Ritchie, the famous editor and gov- 
ernment printer. John Slidell, one of 
tne Confederate commissioners who 
was taken from the 7rent, occupied it 
while he was a senator trom Louisi- 
ana. After Slidell had left Washing- 
ton to cast his fortunes with the 
South, the house was occupied by 
Gideon Welles of Connecticut, 
Lincoln’s secretary of the navy. 
During the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration it was the scene of 
much social gayety while occupied 
by Daniel S. Lamont, secretary of 
war. 

The famous name of George 
Bancroft is associated with two 
houses in Washington, one at 


1623 H Street, 
where he spent the 


closing years of | 
his life, and the | 
other at 1653 | 


Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, which he oc- 
cupied while sec- 
retary of the navy 
under Polk in | 
1845-46. This | 
latter house was | 
built. about 1810, | 

| 

| 


by Dr. Joseph 
Lovell, surgeon- 
general of the 
army. Soon after 
his death, in 1886, 
Francis. Preston 
Blair, the elder, 
purchased the house and made his 
home there. John Y. Mason, Ban- 
croft’s successor as_ secretary of 
the navy, lived in the house from 
1846 to 1849. Tom Ewing lived 


“EDGEWOOD, 


secretary of the in- 
terior in Taylor’s administration; 
and on the first of June, 1850, 
General William T. Sherman was 
married in this house to Miss Ellen 


here’ while 


Ewing. Another cabinet officer, 
Thomas Corwin, secretary of the 


treasury under Fillmore, occupied the 
house for a time; and in 1853 it be- 
came the home of Montgomery Blair, 
postmaster-general in Lincoln’s cab- 
inet. Since that time it has been occu- 
pied by descendants and relatives of 
Montgomery Blair, including Rear- 
Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, who 
married a daughter of Francis Preston 
Blair. 

General Benjamin F. Butler, one of 


SALMON P. CHASE'S WASHINGTON HOME. 


MR. CHASE'S SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


the most notable figures in the House 
of Representatives in the period im- 
mediately following the war, lived for 
several years in a house at the corner 
of Fifteenth and I streets, on land ad- 
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of the treasury 
under Grant, and 
senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, occu- 
pied the house at 
1100 Vermont Av- 
| enue, on the cor- 
| ner of L Street, 
during the latter 
part of his official 
life in Washing- 
ton. 

Tales are still 
told in Washing- 
ton of the social 


Chase Sprague 


| 
| triumphs of Kate 
| 

and the unfortu- 


SENATOR HALES RESIDENCE. 


joining Senator Chandler's residence, 
and now the site of the Hotel Nor- 


mandie. About 


—_____.____| nate ending of her 
love story. It is 
not to the pres- 

ent purpose that the incidents of that 

story should be recalled; but the 


1875 he built his 
castle-like stone 
house at the cor- 
ner of New Jersey 
Avenue and D 
Street, S. E., now 
occupied by the 
United States 
Marine Hospital 
Service and the 
Coast and Geo- | 


detic Survey. In 
this house he 
lived until the con- | 
clusion of his ser- | 
vice in Congress | 
in 1879. When | 
General Arthur | 
went to Wash- 
ington to be in- 
augurated president, he was a guest 
of Senator Jones of Nevada, who 
then occupied this house. General 
Butler was a frequent visitor to 
Washington up to the time of 
his death, which occurred in 1891, 
and his Washington home in later 
years was at 224 New Jersey Avenue, 
S. E., where he passed away. 

Hon. George S. Boutwell, secretary 


HENRY CABOT LODGE’S WASHINGTON HOME. 


places where Governor Sprague and 
his young wife lived in Washington 
are of interest. Kate Chase was the 
daughter of Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase, who had a fine town house at 
6o1 E Street, N. W., and a beautiful 
old country place, “Edgewood,” which 
in those days was far removed from 
the city, in a scene of idyllic pastoral 
beauty. In these two houses Senator 
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Sprague and his wife spent , 
the time of the senator’s pub- 
lic service in Washington. 
Until within a year Mrs. Kate | 
Chase, as she latterly pre- | 
ferred to be known, lived at | 
“Edgewood” with her young | 
daughters, who inherit much | 
of their mother’s fascinating | 
beauty. “Edgewood” has | 
now been sold for an orphan- | 
age, and the spacious grounds | 
will not be wholly sacrificed | 
to the subdivision agent, who | 
has made some inroads upon | 
the old estate. Chief Justice | 
Chase’s town house on E | 
Street is now occupied by the — 
Concordia Club, an associa- 

tion of Hebrew gentlemen. 

Levi Woodbury of New Hamp- 
shire, one of the most distinguished 
men that state ever sent to Washing- 
ton, was secretary of the treasury, sec- 
retary of the navy, and Supreme 
Court justice. During his service in 
the cabinet he lived in the house at 16 
Lafayette Square. This is one of the 
old-time houses. Two other secre- 
taries of the navy, Thompson and 
Southard, were sometime occupants 
of the house. General Sickles lived 
there at the time of the shooting of 
Key, in February, 1859. Schuyler 


JUSTIN S. MORRILL’S HOUSE. 


Colfax, with his mother and sister, 
occupied the house during his service 
as vice-president under Grant. 

The substantial brick house at the 
northwest corner of Vermont Avenue 
and H Street, now a part of the 
Arlington Hotel, was Charles Sum- 
ner’s last home in Washington. He 
first occupied it at the beginning of 
the fortieth Congress in 1867, and in 
it he died. It was a luxurious home, 
and in it were held many notable po- 
litical conferences. 

The most famous of Maine’s repre- 

sentatives in Washing- 


ton was James G. 
Blaine, the ‘“Plumed 
Knight,” representa- 
tive, speaker, senator, 
candidate for presi- 
dent, twice secretary 
_ of state, and during 
_ the last ten years of his 
life the greatest figure 
in the Republican 
party. When = Mr. 
Blaine first came to 
Washington, in 1863, 
as a_ representative 
from Maine, he took 
up his residence at 465 
Ninth Street, where 


THE HOME OF REDFIELD PROCTOR. 


now is a block of 
stores. Later he lived 
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on F Street; but his first election 
to the speakership, in 1869, found 
him occupying the house at 821 Fif- 
teenth Street, in the fine row built by 
Fernando Wood of opulent memory. 
Here Mr. Blaine lived for many years, 
covering the remainder of his service 
in the House of Representatives and 
his entire senatorial career. He still 
occupied this house when called to the 


THE MORTON HOUSE, NOW OCCUPIED BY 
HON. CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, 


post of secretary of state in Garfield’s 
cabinet. Later he built the magnifi- 


cent mansion just off Dupont 
Circle, now tenanted by Mrs. 
Westinghouse, whose famous | 
entertainments there are a | 
feature of the Washington so- 
cial life of to-day. When Mr. 
Blaine again became an active 
factor in government, entering 
the cabinet of President Har- 
rison as secretary of state, in 
1889, he was occupying the 
famous old Rodgers house, 
which stood on Jackson Place, 
just north of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and facing Lafayette 
Square. Henry Clay once 
owned the lot on which this 
house was built. He is said to 
have traded the land to Com- 


modore Rodgers for a_ jackass, 
which the latter had brought from 
abroad. Clay sent the jackass to his 
stock farm in Kentucky, and on the 
land acquired by the trade Rodgers 
built a commodious brick house, 
which was to become one of the most 
notable memorials of statesmen in 
Washington. It was occupied by 
Roger B. Taney, afterwards chief jus- 
tice, during his 
term as secretary 
of thetreasury,and 
again by Secretary 
of the Navy 
Paulding. Then 
it became a club- 
house, and from a 
window of this 
house Philip Bar- 
ton Key looked 
across Lafayette 
Square for the 
handkerchief  sig- 
nal which invited 
him to the Sickles 
house. Ceasing 
to be a clubhouse, 
the building was 
sold, repaired and 
rented to William 
H. Seward, who 
occupied it while 
secretary of state under Lincoln. To 
this housecame Payne, the accomplice 


JUSTICE GRAY’S HOME. 
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remember crossing the street in 
r — _ front of the house one rainy morn- 
| ing in January, 1892, just as Mr. 
Blaine left his door and, raising an 
umbrella, started on his short walk 
to the state department. He looked 
up and gracefully returned the re- 
spectful salute given him; but the 
old-time sparkle of his eye was 
gone. His face was already marked 
by a deadly pallor; his head, once 
carried proudly erect, was bent; 
and his steps were uneven. A year 
later he died in an upper room of 
the house where for a second time 
he had seen the presidency slip be- 
yond his reach. Mrs. Blaine sold 
the house, and it was demolished 
in 1894 to make room for an opera 
house, which seems out of touch 
with its historic surroundings and 
—— a usurping vandal on the spot 
CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER'S RESIDENCE. where great men conjured with the 
cards of fame. 
of John Wilkes Booth, to make his Senator George F. Edmunds of 
unsuccessful attempt upon the life of Vermont lived for many years in the 
Seward, who lay ill in an upper room. house numbered 1411 Massachusetts 
After Seward came General Belk- 
nap, with his dashing wife, and 
the Belknap scandal of Grant’s 
administration. The Belknaps 
having passed from the scene, 
the war department occupied the 
house as headquarters for the 
commissary department. There 
were not lacking many people 
who shook their heads on learn- 
ing that Mr. Blaine had bought 
the house for a residence. They 
declared that ill luck would fol- 
low him there. Nevertheless he 
proceeded to refit the house in 
luxurious style. The wide hall 
and stairway were wainscoted in 
oak, the drawing room, dining 
room and library in mahogany, 
and the chambers in poplar and 
pine. In every room was an 
open fireplace ; and it became one 
of the fine homes of Washington. 
In this house Mr.  Blaine’s 
daughter Alice was married to © 
Colonel John T. Coppinger. It © 
was Mr. Blaine’s last home. I ADMIRAL DEWEY'S HOME. 
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Avenue, on the terrace rising west 
from Fourteenth Street. In 1885 he 
took up his residence in the fine house 
built by him at 2111 Massachusetts 
Avenue where he continued until 
after the close of his senatorial ser- 
vice. Richard Olney occupied the 
house for a short time, while attorney- 
general in the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration. Since that time it has 
been the home of the widow of 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

The late William C. Endicott, sec- 
retary of war in Mr. Cleveland’s first 
administration, lived from 1885 to 
1889 in the fine house at 1313. Six- 
teenth Street, just north of Scott 
Circle. This house was built by 
George C. Pendleton, of Ohio, who 
had previously occupied it. 

General Nathaniel P. Banks, elect- 
ed to the thirty-third “Congress and 
made Speaker of the thirty-fourth 
after one of the most memorable con- 
tests in the history of the House, was 
eighteen years in all a member of that 
body, his final service being in the 
fifty-first Congress. His last Washing- 
ton home was at 12 B Street, N. E. 

Hon. Henry W. Blair of New 
Hampshire has from the time of his 
first coming to Washington been a 
lover of Capitol Hill. He lived for 
many years at 201 East Capitol Street, 
and now occupies the house num- 
bered 213, in the same block. Mr. 
Blair, though no longer in public life, 
is a daily visitor to the capitol. 

Hon. Richard Olney, the most not- 
able figure in Mr. Cleveland’s second 
cabinet, lived for a time at the 
Shoreham, and later in the Edmunds 
house, 2111 Massachusetts Avenue, 
before building his own fine residence, 


at 1640 Rhode Island Avénue, This 
house, outwardly ungainly, was 
within one of the most charming of 
Washington homes, during Mr. 


Olney’s occupancy of it while secre- 
tary of state. 

No man whom New England has 
sent to Washington has won greater 
respect or more genuine affection 
from his associates than Justin S. 


Morrill. His long life of unselfish 
service and spotless integrity, marked 
by the loftiest and wisest statesman- 
ship, ended in December, 1899, in the 
modest home where he had lived so 
long, a witness of and participant in 
the development of the capital for 
forty years. ‘This house stands at 
No. 1 Thomas Circle. It was a quiet 
home, but once each year during the 
past decade or more the venerable 
senator welcomed his friends here on 
the anniversary of his birth, April 14. 
Presidents, chief justices, ambassa- 
dors, lawmakers, scientists, poets, 
artists have entered this house, de- 
lighting to honor the pure-hearted 
man and upright statesman who, 
though bowed by weight of years, 
still served his country with unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the end of his long life. 

The house at 1601 K_ Street is 
interesting from the fact that while a 
member of the fifty-third and fifty- 
fourth Congresses, General William 
F. Draper, lately our ambassador to 
Italy, dwelt here, and with his brilliant 
Kentucky bride made it the scene of 
princely entertainment. This house 
was afterwards occupied by General 
Russell A. Alger, secretary of war. 

“Tom” Reed never “kept house” 
in Washington. During his earlier 
service he lived at the Strathmore 
Arms, then a favorite Congressional 
boarding-house, and again at the 
Hamilton. From the fifty-first to the 
fifty-fifth Congress he lived at the 
Shoreham. 

To speak briefly of those who were 
famous in their day as representatives 
of New England statesmanship, yet 
have left but a record of moving about 
from place to place rather than any 
one locality especially remembered for 
their occupancy, it may be noted that 
Marshall Jewell of Connecticut, post- 
master-general under Grant, lived at 
25 Lafayette Square; Henry Bowen 
Anthony, the Rhode Island senator, 
lived at Willard’s, at 1400 H Street, 
and last in Washington at 1807 H 
Street ; Horatio King of Maine, post- 
master-general in 1861, died in the 
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spring of 1897 at the house numbered 
708 H Street, N. W., where he spent 
the closing years of his life, a 
sprightly, kindly old man, poor in 
purse, but rich in memory of the past, 
General Ambrose E. Burnside lived 
during his senatorial term at 1823 H 
Street; E. R. Hoar, Senator Hoar’s 
distinguished brother, lived at H and 
Fourteenth streets, N. W., in 1869-70, 
during his brief service as attor- 
ney-general under Grant; Governor 
William Claflin of Massachusetts, 
while representative in the forty-sixth 
Congress, lived at 1413 K Street; and 
in the same Congress, Walbridge A. 
Field, representative from Massachu- 
setts, and afterwards chief justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
lived at 1405 F Street; Henry L. 
Dawes, whose service as representa- 
tive and senator from Massachusetts 
covered eighteen consecutive Con- 
gresses down to and including the 
fifty-second, lived first at Willard’s, in 
1857, later at the Ebbitt and at 
Wormeley’s, and at 1406 L Street 
during his last term in Congress. 

New England sends few rich men 
to Congress. Senator Hale, Senator 
Lodge, Senator Wetmore and Repre- 
sentative Sprague are those now in 
active service who command great 
fortunes wherewith to maintain luxu- 
rious homes. 

Of the thirty-seven senators and 
representatives now holding com- 
missions from the six New England 
states at Washington, twenty-five live 
at hotels or boarding-houses. Some 
prefer hotel life, beyond a doubt. It 
entails few social extravagances, and 
enables the Congressman to _ live 
within his salary. If he wishes the 
privacy of a home, he must maintain 
an establishment wholly out of keep- 
ing with a salary of $5,000 a year. 
Hence it is certain that the historian 
of future years will find but few 
houses made notable by the pri- 
vate occupancy of the New Eng- 
land statesmen now in active ser- 
vice. New England’s representative 
in the cabinet, Secretary John D. 


Long, lives in modest apartments at 
the Portland, on ‘Thomas Circle. 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode 
Island and Senator O. H. Platt of 
Connecticut are permanent dwellers 
at the Arlington Hotel. Senator Frye 
of Maine, the presiding officer of the 
Senate, lives at the Hamilton, Four- 
teenth and K streets, a favorite Con- 
gressional hostelry much affected by 
the Maine delegation in times past; 
for there have lived Speaker Reed, 
Congressman Dingley, Congressman 
Boutelle, and there at the present time 
is Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, the 
most notable example in recent years 
of a representative who has leaped 
into fame in the first session of his 
Congressional service. Represent- 
ative Charles A. Russell, the able 
dean of the Connecticut delegation in 
the House, has lived at the Hamilton 
for many years. 

New England’s greatest and most 
famous figure in the Washington life 
of to-day is Senator Hoar. More than 
thirty years have passed since he be- 
gan his illustrious service in the Fed- 
eral City. Yet when he shall have 
passed from the scene,—many years 
hence, it is to be hoped,—there will be 
no house which may be pointed out 
as his and sought as a shrine by the 
grateful admirer of this most distin- 
guished of our latter-day statesmen. 
An amusing letter, full of the sen- 
ator’s characteristic humor, may be 
quoted in this connection. The Pitts- 
burg Post having reproduced a re- 
ported interview with Mr. Hoar, 
crediting him with having large 
wealth and with having stated in a 
Republican senatorial caucus that he 
would sooner New England workmen 
should live’ on fifty cents a day and 
codfish than that the force bill should 
fail to pass, Mr. Hoar wrote the editor 
of that paper the following rejoinder: 


Unitep STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, August 10, 1890. 
To the Editor of the Pittsburg Post: Some- 
body has sent me a copy of your paper con- 
taining an article of which you do me the 
honor to make me the subject. Who can 
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have put such an extravagant yarn into the 
head of so amiable and good-natured a fel- 
low? I never said the thing which you at- 
tribute to me in any interview, or caucus, 
or anywhere else. I never inherited any 
wealth, or had any. My father was a 
lawyer in very large practice for his day; 
but he was a very generous and liberal man, 
and never put much value upon money. 
My share of his estate was about $10,500. 

All the income-producing property I 
have in the world, or ever had, yields a 
little less than $1,800 a year. Eight hun- 
dred dollars of that is from a life estate, and 
the other thousand comes from stock in a 
corporation which has only paid dividends 
for the past two or three years, and which 
I am very much afraid will pay no divi- 
dends, or much smaller ones, after two or 
three years to come. With that exception, 
the house where I live, with its contents, 
with about four acres of land, constitute my 
whole worldly possessions, except two or 
three vacant lots, which would not bring 
me $5,000 all told. I could not sell them 
now for enough to pay my debts. I have 
been in my day an extravagant collector of 
books, and I have a library which you 
would like to see, and which I would like 
to show you. 

Now, as to office-holding and working, I 
think there are few men on this continent 
who have put so much hard work into life 
as I have. I went one winter to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives when I 
was twenty-five years old, and one winter 
to the Massachusetts Senate when I was 
thirty. The pay was two dollars a day at 
that time. I was nominated on both occa- 
sions much to my surprise, and on both 
occasions declined a renomination. I after- 
ward twice refused a nomination for mayor 
of my city, have twice refused a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of Massachusetts, and re- 
fused for years to go to Congress when the 
opportunity was in my power. I was at 
last broken down with overwork and went 
to Europe for my health. During my ab- 
sence the arrangements were made for my 
nomination to Congress, from which when 
I got home I could not well escape. 

The result is, I have been here twenty 
years as representative and senator, the 
whole time getting a little poorer, year by 
year. If you think I have not made a very 
good one, you have my full authority for 
saving. anywhere, that I entirely agree with 
you. During all this time I have never 
been able to hire a house in Washington. 
My wife and I have experienced the vary- 
ing fortune of Washington  boarding- 
houses, sometimes very comfortable, and 
sometimes living in a fashion to which no 
Pittsburg mechanic, earning two dollars a 
day. would subject his household. Your 
“terrapin” is all in my eye, very little in my 
mouth. 


The chief carnal luxury of my life is in 
breakiasting every Sunday morning with 
an orthodox friend, a lady who has a rare 
gift for making fishballs and coffee. You 
unfortunate and benighted Pennsylvanians 
can never know the exquisite flavor of the 
codfish, salted, made into balls, and eaten 
of a Sunday morning by a person whose 
theology is sound and who believes in all 
the five points of Calvinism. I am myself 
but an unworthy heretic; but I am of 
Puritan stock of the seventh generation, 
and there is vouchsafed to me also some 
share of that ecstasy and a dim glimpse o! 
that beatific vision. Be assured, my be- 
nighted Pennsylvania friend, that in that 
hour when the week begins, all the terrapin 
of Philadelphia or of Baltimore, and all the 
soft-shelled crabs of the Atlantic shore, 
might pull at my trousers legs and thrust 
themselves on my notice in vain. 

I am faithfully yours, 
Grorce F. Hoar. 


“The varying fortune of Washing- 
ton boarding-houses!” That indeed 
describes Mr. Hoar’s nomadic wan- 
derings. On F, K, I, H and M streets, 
and again on Lafayette Square, are 
scattered the. houses where he has 
been a “boarder.” He now lives at the 
Richmond, a _ pleasant apartment 
hotel at H and Seventeenth streets, 
adjoining the house previously men- 
tioned as the last Washington home 
of George Bancroft. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge was liv- 
ing at 1721. Rhode Island Avenue 
when first elected senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. There is a Washington 
superstition which declares that politi- 
cal misfortune will follow a senator 
who builds a house for his own oc- 
cupancy, while serving in the Senate. 
But Senator Lodge im not super- 
stitious. He built a commodious 
house at 1765 Massachusetts Avenue, 
attractive, though unpretentious out- 
wardly, but in the perfect taste and 
surpassing elegance of its appoint- 
ments considered to be one of the 
finest homes in Washington. Unlike 
Mr. Quay, who failed of re-election 
after having built his fine house on K 
Street, Mr. Lodge was triumphantly 
re-elected to the Senate soon after oc- 
cupying his new home, where he en- 
joys every luxury of his beautiful 
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summer home at Nahant, except the 
spacious grounds and the outlook 
upon the ocean. 

Senator Eugene Hale of Maine 
married a daughter of the famous 
Zach Chandler, and in 1891 Mrs. 
Chandler built the magnificent house 
at 1001 Sixteenth Street. It is in this 
fine house that Senator Hale now nas 
his home. 

The house at 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue was the home of Redfield 
Proctor of Vermont during his ser- 
vice as secretary of war in the cabinet 
of President Harrison. After his 
election to the Senate, as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Edmunds, he built 
a home of his own at the northeast 
corner of Fifteenth and L streets, 
where he now resides. 

William E. Chandler of New 
Hampshire has been for many years 
one of the most interesting figures in 
Washington life. His spare figure 
and the ever present black rimmed 
eyeglasses, his caustic speech and 
preeminent ability to make his oppo- 
nent in debate uncomfortable, identify 
him readily to the stranger looking 
down from the Senate gallery. He 
“looks like his picture.” For many 
years Senator Chandler has occupied 
his comfortable home at 1421 I Street. 

Representative Charles F. Sprague 
of Massachusetts has made his Wash- 
ington home in the Morton house 
since the beginning of the fifty-fourth 
Congress. This imposing house, at 
Rhode Island Avenue and 15th 
Street, was built by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, of Bell telephone fame, 
but is known as the Morton house by 
reason of its having been the home of 
Levi P. Morton while vice-president, 
from 1889 to 1893. The generous 


yet ever dignified hospitality dis- 
pensed here by the most urbane of 
vice-presidents and his gracious wife 
was one of the social features of the 
Harrison administration. Representa- 
tive and Mrs. Sprague have also given 
many magnificent entertainments in 
this house. 

New England’s present represent- 
ative in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Mr. Justice Gray, has a 
fine home at 1601 I Street, and Chief 
Justice Fuller, who, though appointed 
from Illinois, is a product of Maine, 
two or three years ago enlarged and 
greatly improved his present home at 
1801 F Street. 

The present heads of the army and 
navy are both New England men. 
General Nelson A. Miles, of Massa- 
chusetts, commander-in-chief of the 
military forces, lives in a substantial 
house at 1736 N Street; and Admiral 
George Dewey, of Vermont, in the 
house presented to him by the people, 
which is numbered 1747 Rhode Island 
Avenue. 

Men now inconspicuous in their 
first Congressional service and others 
yet to come upon the scene will, in 
years to come, add to the list of 
Washington homes made memorable 
by distinguished occupants. Yet it 
may be doubted if there will be 
erected any pile of brick or marble 
which will awaken more interest or 
veneration in future generations than 


the old homes of Daniel Webster, 


Edward Everett, Charles Sumner and 
George Bancroft; and it is to be 
hoped that these houses which have 
sheltered the greatest of New Eng- 
land’s public men may long be spared 
the ravages of time and the restless 
hand of improvement. 


THE COST. 


By Emma Playter Scabury. 
War! 
Over the land, a thrill, 
A call “To arms;” from vale and hill, 
Voice of bugles and tramp of feet, 
The history of a battle scar, 
A ringing shout in the crowded street ; 
A flash leaps out, like a floating star, 
Then a thunder crash on the hills afar. 
The throng comes nearer, and yet more near; 
But I shut the window, and fasten it tight, 
For I think of the wife who weeps to-night 
For the brave young husband, who is not here. 


Right ? 
Freedom must not be chained. 
Fling out the flags, let shot be rained; 
The band breaks out in a martial blast ; 
We talk of the tyrant and wrong to-night, 
We say that liberty speaks at last, 
That war is a crime, but men must fight 
To deluge the world in a flood of light. 
But I think of a mother I know, with dread, 
In her chamber alone, on her bended knees, 
Who prays for her boyon the treacherous seas,-— 
Who, like Rachel, will not be comforted. 


Free! 
Ah, men must be men, 
Through liberty’s birthright, theirs again, 
And mothers and children no more shall cry 
In their sun kissed isle of the sea. 
Sut a young girl sobs as she questions, “Why 
Should I give my love for the war’s decree? 
There are so many, why was it he?” 
And the band plays on, mid the tumult rife, 
And the dogs of war plunge out to the dawn,— 
And I think of love weeping on and on, 
Of sister and mother and maiden and wife. 


MARYS SEY AN 

Yiim 


FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO IN NINETY 
MINUTES. 


A MODERN PASSAGE OVER AN ANCIENT ROAD. 


By Henry A. Clapp. 


keeper of the wholesale hard- 

ware house of Smith, Brown & 
Co., opened the front door of his neat 
cottage at Chestnut Hill, and gave his 
wife a parting hug and kiss. It was 
nine in the morning, and George was 
just an hour later than usual. ‘That 
was because old Brown had learned 
the day before about George’s sick 
baby, and had bidden the young man 
take his own time in reaching his 
desk. 

“Wait, any way,’ .old Brown had 
said, curtly, but kindly, “till the 
doctor has made his morning visit.” 

The visit had been made with cheer- 
ing results; the baby was declared to 
be out of danger. Consequently the 
good-by embrace of the young couple 
had been tenderer than usual, and 
George was departing in the best of 
spirits. 

“T shall walk the whole way, Mary, ’ 
he said, ‘‘and do the four miles in fifty- 
eight minutes. That doctor’s word 
has pinned a pair of wings on each of 
my feet. Bless the youngster! Dear 
me! I wish I could double my little 
pile for you and him. Five thousand 
dollars is a mighty small heap. It’s 
slow business saving on a salary of 
$3,000 per.annum, when one has to 
keep such a dear wife and child.” 

The pair laughed a little over the 
little old joke, and Mary’s heart was 
stirred with love and longing and ux- 
orial vanity as she watched her hus- 
band down the brief side street and 
saw the beauty of his guileless face 
glowing in the sunshine. He turned 
into Beacon Street and set off at a 
brisk pace for Boston, the gilded 
dome of the State House oriflamming 
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ANDROS, head book- 


for him whenever he raised his eyes. 
His mind’s eyes were fixed, however, 
upon that tiny pile—only $5,000—the 
hoardings of eight bachelor and two 
married years, plus the beggarly in- 
terest, grudged out by the savings 
banks, but unbrokenly compounded. 
Ten minutes brought him to the more 
thickly settled portions of Brookline 
and among fine large houses. From 
the porch of one of these houses, John 
Shepman, a lighted cigar between his 
teeth, came alertly down, almost as 
pat as if he had planned the meeting, 
fresh as a bridegroom, in a new spring 
cutaway, from the second buttonhole | 
of which a big carnation radiated 
color and perfume. Mr. Shepman 
was a “promoter” and dealer in 
stocks, and George, who knew him a 
very little, greatly admired his bold 
and dashing style. 

“T’ll walk with you, Andros, if you 
don’t mind, till my car comes along,” 
he said with pleasant assurance; and 
the pair proceeded side by side. “Try 
the mate to this cigar, will you? Tip- 
top tobacco—brand a few of us got a 
corner on at Havana. Don’t smoke? 
Well, you save money that way. And, 
talking of saving money, ever do any- 
thing in stocks?” 

That was the beginning of a talk, 
the first words of which George never 
forgot, though most of what followed 
lay afterwards in his memory like a 
ball of many tinted threads inextrica- 
bly tangled. Mr. Shepman’s tongue 
ran smoothly and persuasively on. 
There were several good things in the 
market just then. He made it a gen- 
eral rule not to advise his customers 
about investing; but occasionally 
something turned up that was gilt 
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edged, two inches deep. Had George 
taken any interest in the new Indus- 
trial Consolidated Syrups. Never 
heard of it? - Well, that was strange! 
No, of course it wasn’t strange, and 
Mr. Andros must excuse the expres- 
sion. It was natural for a man who 
dealt in anything to assume that all 
the world had the same knowledge as 
himself. But as to Consolidated 
Syrups, it was really a big thing. 
Listed on the Stock Exchange only a 
fortnight ago. Nominal par $10, but 
only $1 paid in, and probably no more 
ever to be called for. Sold, when it 
was first put on the market at one 
twenty-five ; end of first three days, at 
two twenty-five; end of first week, at 
three fifty; and closed last night at 
five,on sales of three thousand shares. 
Bound to go up to ten, in his opinion, 
within as many days. Never knew a 
better chance for a man with some 
sand in him to double his money in 
just about no time. 

George, who knew as much about 
shares as an average alderman knows 
about art, heard and wondered and 
thrilled with longing, listened and 
gaped, gazing now at the talker’s 
handsome face and then at the glow- 
ing tip of his cigar, which Mr. Shep- 
man was smoking with a good deal of 
persistent vigor. 

“Why,” George said to some inti- 
mate friends who heard the story af- 
terward, “that fellow was like Brown- 
ing’s Pied Man of Hamelin, though 
he was puffing at a cigar, to be sure, 
and not at.a pipe; and while he talked 
and talked to me, I was like one of 
those children in the poem,—or rather 
like one of the wretched rats. It 
seemed to see my small pile swelling 
and swelling, doubling and doubling. 
It was $10,000 ten days ahead, and 
then something was going to be done 
with it to make it $20,000 in a fort- 
night more. Hypnotism of an asinine 


subject, through his large ears, you 
might call it.” 

When Mr. Shepman paused after 
his three minutes’ monologue, George 
found himself almost persuaded. But 
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somehow from the bottom of the shal- 
lows of his mind a few rational ques- 
tions came to the surface. 

“How about the great American 
Sugar Refinery, of which people said 
so much? Didn’t that company make 
syrups also? Would it tolerate a rival? 
And the Glucose Trust out West—? 

Mr. Shepman’s answers’ were 
prompt. Mr. Andros’s inquiries were 
very shrewd, he said. The fact was 
understood to be that the Consoli- 
dated Syrups was organized in the in- 
terest of the Big Concern and as a 
kind of branch to its business, though 
from certain motives of policy the 
head sugar men had kept thus far in 
the background. 

“And—hello! by Jove!—” said Mr. 
Shepman, interrupting himself, “here 
is the very man to tell you all about it, 
Mr. Turpin, let me introduce my 
friend, Mr. Andros. He and I were 
just talking Consolidated Syrups. He 
was thinking of taking a flyer in it, if 
it appeared to be a tiptopper. Mr. 
Turpin is a leading light of the 
Brokers’ Board, Mr. Andros.” 

Mr. Turpin, who was a man built 
and apparelled after the pattern of Mr. 
Shepman, but more sedate in manner 
and far more sober of face, joined in 
the conversation at once, but with no 
appearance of personal concern. He 
spoke slowly and with an impressive 
effect of withholding important favor- 
able information or of conveying it 
with reluctance. George for the life of 
him could not afterwards recall much 
that Mr. Turpin said, or even a minute 
proportion of the grand things he in- 
sinuated. Havemeyer, Arbuckle, 
Matthiessen,—the names of all the 
kings of the Saccharine Dynasties 
came from Mr. Turpin’s lips, emitted 
without flourish and with a certain 
tone of remoteness befitting their 
regal state, as by one as near to the 
Candied Thrones as, perhaps, a Cab- 
inet Minister might be. Almost 
nothing was alleged in categoric Eng- 
lish; but the Consolidated Syrups 
seemed to glow and to be encircled 
with the Bow of Fair Promise as Mr. 
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Turpin discussed the future of the 
new Trust. 

“T was telling Mr. Andros,” Mr. 
Shepman resumed, “that he ought to 
double his money, if he bought Syrups 
to-day at five, say, in ten or twelve 
days. How does that strike you?” 
To which, after.a thoughtful pause of 
half a minute, punctuated by delib- 
erate puffs of his cigar, Mr. Turpin re- 
plied: 

“Well, Shepman, I should say that 
you were rather sanguine. I doubt if 
Mr. Andros could double his money— 
buying at five to-day—under three 
weeks or more. You see the men who 
are behind the Thing are conserva- 
tive, and they don’t mean to have it 
jump too fast.” 

Mr. Turpin’s delay of thirty sec- 
onds and his grave repression of the 
oversanguine Shepman by doubling 
the time for the doubling of the in- 
vested money were too much for poor 
George, who succumbed completely. 
With the trembling eagerness of the 
inexperienced gambler, he gave his 
order to Mr. Shepman. It appeared 
that neither of the gentlemen owned 
shares in the Consolidated Syrups; 
but Mr. Shepman would have the 
purchase made directly after the 
Board opened at ten o'clock. How 
many shares would Mr. Andros take? 
George meekly replied that he had 
just $5,000 and would buy one thou- 
sand shares. Mr. Shepman’s ques- 
tion: “Shall I buy at the market, Mr. 
Andros? The shares may open a 
little above the figure of last night’s 
close, you know,” troubled George a 
good deal; but on his hesitating re- 
joinder: “I don’t know; I haven’t any 
more money than that; you might buy 
me as many as that sum will fetch, 
mightn’t you? Of course I should 
like a round thousand.” Mr. Turpin 
gravely said to Mr. Shepman, “I 
think, John, that if you are on hand as 
soon as the Board opens, you will be 
able to fill Mr. Andros’s order for a 
thousand at just his figure.” 

Thereupon Mr. Shepman took an 
account-book from his breast pocket 


and jotted down George's order, say- 
ing, “I'll chance it, then; I'll under- 
take to get you a thousand at not 
more than $5 each.” 

A moment later, the two financial 
gentlemen, as if by an automatic 
movement, looked at their watches, 
said: “9.20! Well, we must take a 
car,” hailed an imminent trolley, and 
with a brisk good morning left George 
to continue his walk. 

The whirring of the car wheels had 
scarcely become faint when a feeling 
of doubt, passing at once into a sense 
of fear, struck George like a cold 
wave. Was it something in the final 
manner of the two men,—something 
conclusive and definite, like the snap 
of a lock, in their good by and in their 
way of quitting him? Now he came 
to think of it, had he not intercepted 
two swift looks of congratulation, ex- 
changed by the pairs of keen eyes? 
An attempt to ridicule away his 
fancies and his alarm proved futile. 
His terror grew with every second. 
He was walking rapidly on, but he 
could not feel his feet. Suppose the 
Consolidated Syrups was not what 
these men said. Suppose his thou- 
sand shares should fall off a dollar 
each,—or two dollars. Then, how his 
little pile would shrink! After all, 
what did he know of these promoters 
and brokers, except that they dressed 
well and smoked good cigars? The 
stolid, solid savings banks! how kind 
and friendly and faithful their stiff 
little books suddenly seemed, each 
with its six entry pages surrounded 
and safeguarded by sturdy ranks of 
by-laws! And he had gone and 
pitched away that bunch of them, kept 
snugly in his tin box—pitched his old 
friends away! and for what? O fora 
man to turn to for information or 
help! Almost as if in answer to the 
prayer, he was conscious that some- 
body was passing him, and looked up 
to recognize an acquaintance. 

“Mr. Priest!” he said eagerly to a 
man of a firm, imperious face, dressed 
with scrupulous neatness and pre- 
cision, “you know everything about 
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stocks. Could you—would you— 
might I take the liberty of asking you 
what you think of the new Industrial 
Consolidated Syrups?” 

“H-m-m, somebody got you into 
that?” the gentleman dryly answered. 

“Why, yes—that is—a _ little— 
I’ve bought—that is, ordered—some 
shares.” 

“You’d better have kept out of it, I 
should say. Doubtful lot of chaps 
handling it. Not much use to specu- 
late in anything anyway, unless you’re 
on the inside. Well, good morning. 
I’m rather late and must take a pace 
speedier than yours.” 

The man had gone, and what had 
been apprehension in George was 
congealing into conviction. He was 
almost sure he had been defrauded. 
But what was to be done? Could 
anything be done to save his little 
hoard? Perhaps if he took a car di- 
rectly he might reach the Brokers’ 
Board before ten and countermand 
the order. He looked at his watch. 
9.37! Three miles to State Street! 
Too late by five minutes at least. 
Well, he might give an order to sell 
his shares at once and save some of 
his investment—most of it—perhaps 
all of it! Why not? 

A wave of hope swept warmly 
through him; and, at the instant, he 
was aware of the crunch of a pair of 
stout boots beside him, and there was 
Levi Jones, the coarse mannered mil- 
wonaire, who was his next door neigh- 
bor. Poor George in hs misery for- 
got that he and Jones were merely 
acquaintances on a bowing basis. He 
appealed to the knowing financier, 
who might be sympathetic and able to 
advise him. Was Mr. Jones ac- 
quainted with Consolidated Syrups, 
and what was his judgment— 

Mr. Jones’s loud laugh broke off 
the inquiry. Was he acquainted with 
the Syrups? Well, rather! Knew the 
whole bilin’ and brewin’. Blasted 
fraud and humbug, the whole con- 
cern! To George’s question how such 
a stock came to be listed on the 
Board, Mr. Jones answered that that 


rascal, Dick Turpin, managed the 
thing through ; and to Andros’s trem- 
ulous inquiry whether the stock had 
not risen rapidly and closed at five the 
night before, Mr. Jones replied that 
the whole thing had been manipula- 
tion and that the sales had probably 
been fictitious. ““The bottom’ll drop 
out of the Syrup jar to-day, I know 
for certain,” he said; and for a last 
word: “Whatever you've put into the 
Syrups is in the soup, Neighbor 
Andros. Strike it all right off; put it 
ail on the debit side of your profit and 
loss account, and go into something 
e!se—something you won't get stuck 
in—like Syrups. Ha, ha! Good day, 
good day.” 

Go into something else! The mil- 
lionaire’s advice to the penniless book- 
keeper—advice to the credulous fool 
who had made a gift of his wife’s and 
baby’s money—all they had in the 
world—to a pair of plausible rogues! 
He saw it all now. It was robbery. 
And then somehow a queer vision of 
his baby’s hand, grown thin during 
the little fellow’s serious sickness, 
came before his eyes and filled them 
with mist. He hadn’t a penny now to 
put into that tiny palm. And Mary— 
he must move on. His legs were 
shaky, but he could notface a score of 
passengers ; he would walk to the of- 
fice. ‘There were still two miles and 
a half to do. It didn’t matter how 
long he took. 

Five minutes later he found himself 
moving on pretty steadily, the sick- 
ness crowding on his heart, but not 
much impeding his gait. And then, 
for the first time since his encounter 
with Levi Jones, he looked up and 
saw some of his fellow travellers. A 
man was approaching, who had, he 
noticed, a very benignant, powerful 
countenance, lighted up by a pair of 
kind, penetrating evyes—an elderly 
man, with a long gray beard, who 
used a stout stick, but moved strongly 
and easily. Presently they confronted 
each other, and their glances met. 
The stranger stopped, and his look 
seemed to search George’s spirit ; that 
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Le divined something of the younger 
man’s great distress was plain. There 
was only an instant’s hesitation before 
the word came, full, resonant, sweet: 

“Excuse me if 1 take a liberty. You 
are sick, sir, and suffering. My house 
is here on the left. 1 have but just 
now quitted it. .I should be pleased to 
take you in with me and to give you 
some restorative, so that you may go 
on your way rejoicing.” 

He had a rather old-fashioned man- 
ner, countrified but cultivated, and, 
though slightly touched by formality, 
irresistibly sincere and _ cordial. 
George yielded instinctively, as if he 
were accepting an offer of a glass of 
water, and they walked on together. 
In a few moments a question or two 
full of fatherly interest so wrought 
upon the young man that he told the 
whole tale of the half hour to his at- 
tentive listener. When George’s last 
word had been said, the old man was 
a sight to see. He fairly radiated 
force and benevolence and righteous 
wrath and sympathy. 

“The pirates! the cut-throats!” he 
said. “I know them well. At least 
I know John Shepman well. You 
have fallen among thieves, sir. Ex- 
cuse me, what name did you say? 
George Andros? Thank you. Mine 
is Samuel Arey—generally known to 
my friends as Sam Arey. Sorry we 
nevcr met before, and pleased to know 
you now, Mr. Andros. Smith of your 
firm and I were. chums in a deestrick 
school in Maine. But no matter 
about that! The thing is to get you 
out of this hobble. Don’t see, though, 
how we can countermand in season 
that order to buy the thousand 
shares.” Mr. Arey looked at his 
watch. “No—9g.50—dquite too late! 
Whe-e-w! I really have an_ idea. 
How dull we old fellows are in re- 
membering the new inventions! Here 
we are at my door. Step right in, Mr. 
Andros. We'll try my telephone. I 
know that blackguard Shepman’s 
habits. He always goes to his office 
the first thing in the morning. He'll 
be punctual at the Board to-day, the 


highwayman. He and his pals do 
their jobs through the regular forms 
when they can. The first sale after ten 
o'clock will be 1,000 Consolidated 
Syrups at 5—sure—if we don't get 
kim now. Somehow he’s never reach- 
able at the Board. But we've an even 
chance of catching him, | think, be- 
fore he leaves his room; his building 
is only a block away from the Ex- 
change.” 

All the time Mr. Arey was talking 
he was moving, and by the end of his 
long speech the pair were in the old 
gentleman’s library, which evidently 
served him for business as well as 
study. A second later, and he had 
sharply made the telephone signal 
and spoken into the transmitter with 
quick, clear enunciation: “Give me 
boston, four, three naughts, seven, 
please!” Then to Andros: “I know 
the rogue’s number as well as I know 
him.” There was a moment’s interval 
of heart-straining anxiety for George, 
and then he saw the old man, who was 
standing with the receiver firmly 
pressed to his right ear, glow with 
satisfaction. “Hello! that you, John 
Shepman? This is Sam Arey talking 
to you. Yes! Quite well, thank ye. 
Presume you're as usual. Prompt at 
your office, as always. Oh! in a great 
hurry to get over to the Board? 
Jesso, jesso. Well, I won’t detain you 
a minute. Done any business this 
morning’? I see. Taken some orders, 
but haven’t executed any yet. Well, 
there’s a gentleman here, who wants 
to give you an order over my tele- 
phone.” 

The old man motioned to George to 
take his place, and whispered softly 
and distinctly into his ear: “Don’t give 
your name first; say like this, ‘Mr. 
Shepman, I countermand and with- 
draw my order. I’m George Andros. 
Do not buy any shares of Consol- 
idated Syrups for me.’” George 
meekly did as he was instructed, and 
the elder man watched for the flush 
which would fill the young man’s 
cheek, when John Shepman’s reply 
came snarling back through the wire. 
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The flush came as was expected; and 
Mr. Arey smiled friendly approval at 
George’s quiet rejoinder: “No, Mr. 
Shepman, | don’t know my own mind 
very well, when it comes to buying 
fancy stocks ; and |’m easier sold than 
any share on your list.” 

A faint tinkle told them that John 
Shepman had broken the connection. 
oth men rose, and the elder, radiant 
with delight, exclaimed: “Well, that 
incident is terminated, as the lively 
French folk say,’—and at the same 
moment reached out a friendly hand 
to lay it on George’s shoulder. In- 
stantly the touch was turned into a 
grip, and then the grip was about 
George's waist. The excitement, the 
suspense, the reaction of joy—follow- 
ing a good many sleepless nights at 
home—had brought the young fellow 
almost to a faint, and his face was as 
white as chalk. Ina few seconds Sam 
Arey had him lying comfortably on a 
lounge, his head near an open win- 
dow, his face wet with fresh water, and 
a fan vigorously plied to speed evap- 
oration. Then as the color began to 
come back to George’s countenance, 
Mr. Arey moved with his habitual 
quiet quickness to an electric enun- 
ciator, gave an order through a speak- 
ing tube, and returned to continue his 
ministrations. In a few moments, 
with a tap on the door, arrived a cup 
of hot beef tea, the first spoonfuls of 
which the elder man administered 
with his own hand, until George sat 
up, laughed a little, and said: 

“Mr. Arey, you are treating me as 
if I were a sick child or a wounded 
soldier.” Presently he rose to his feet, 
ready to depart. “I do not know how 
to thank you, Mr. Arey,” he said in a 
tremulous voice. “How kind you 
are! How good it was of you to in- 
terest yourself in the troubles of a per- 
fect stranger!” Mr. Arey made a 
deprecating gesture at the last word. 
“Oh,” the young man went on— 
George was a little vain of the way he 
had kept up his Latin—“I see’ You 
live by the old Roman’s famous 
motto: you are a man, and you count 


nothing pertaining to humanity to be 
alien to you” 

“Well,” the elder gentleman an- 
swered, speaking as always with a 
strong gentleness, but for the first 
time slowly,—‘‘well, Mr. Andros; 
Terence was a fine feilow and had 
some clear views of truth. That word 
you quote shows the largest of them. 
But I try to draw my inspiration from 
wells a good deal deeper than were 
sunk in the grounds of the Latin play- 
wrights. You feel quite able to go on 
now’ Good morning, then,—and God 
bless you. No matter for the two 
miles between our houses; we're 
neighbors now, of course.” 

It was half past ten when George 
took his seat at his desk. His manner 
was cheerful, but his face was so grave 
that for some time his associates did 
not dare to inquire about his child’s 
health. Next to George, in the count- 
ing room of Smith, Brown & Co., sat 
the second assistant bookkeeper, Tim- 
othy Johnson, an old codger, at whom 
it was the habit of the office to poke 
a little mild fun, though the man’s 
utter unconsciousness made the sport 
unremunerative. One of Johnson’s 
queer tricks was that of taking out a 
worn Bible from the corner of a 
drawer and reading in it every day 
during fifteen minutes of his noon re- 
cess. George had often grinned at 
him and his “piety.” ‘To-day it hap- 
pened that, at eleven o'clock, only 
Andros and Johnson occupied the of- 
fice. George turned to the other, and 
said abruptly: 

“Mr. Johnson, can you, will you 
look up the parable of the Good 
Samaritan for me in your Bible? JI] 
should like to glance it over now, if 
vou will kindly take the trouble to 
find it for me.” 

With a faint smile of assent and 
without a word, the second assistant 
took ont the volume and handed it— 
open at the tenth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel—to his young superior; and 
George read: 

“But he, willing to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus, And who is my neigk- 
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bor? And Jesus answering said, A 
certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead. And by chance there 
came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by 
on the other side. And likewise a 
Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed 
by on the other side. But a certain 
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Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him, and went 
to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
on his own beast, and brougni him to 
an inn, and took care of hm. And’— 

The reading ended there. George 
Andros’s head dropped upon the 
book, and two quick tears moistened 
the page on which the Great Parable 
was inscribed. 


JUST A LOOKER ON. 
By Annie T. Colcock. 


deserted. The empty chairs, 

still scattered in little groups of 
twos or threes or drawn around in 
friendly circles, spoke plainly of re- 
cent occupancy, and told tales, too, 
on the little crowd of summer idlers 
who had deserted them for the green 
slopes outside, the tennis court or the 
many mountain paths that tempted 
by their friendly solitude. Arthur 
Brandt paused a moment on his 
crutches, and his gray eyes wandered 
over the vacant seats with a quiet 
amusement at the significance of their 
various positions. ‘Two chairs, re- 
moved to a distant Corner, standing in 
very close* proximity and_ turning 
their backs unsociably on the world, 
hinted of flirtation; an even plainer 
inference was to be drawn from a 
solitary armchair, a crumpled news- 
paper, and a light sprinkling of cigar 
ashes on the floor; while a very at- 


[vee hotel veranda was almost 


mosphere of gossip still lingered 
about a cluster of easy-chairs, 
grouped confidentially, with tiny 


snippings of embroidery silk scat- 
tered all around them. 

The young. cripple passed slowly 
along, scanning each seat with an ob- 
servant glance. Two ladies were 
standing at the end of the veranda 
overlooking the tennis court, con- 
versing in audible tones. As he came 
near them he caught sight of a little 


mouse-colored volume lying beside 
an empty chair. Abandoning one 
crutch, he stooped carefully, picked it 
up and, after glancing at the fly leaf, 
slipped it into his pocket. One of the 
ladies looked round and smiled at him 
pleasantly ; the othercontinued speak- 
ing in the same distinct tone as be- 
fore. 

“She is certainly wonderfully pretty 
still. I remember meeting her here 
about twelve years ago. She was 
then just seventeen, I should think, 
and the loveliest thing I had ever laid 
eyes upon.” 

“Strange, she has not married!” 

thought she had; have 
always been under that impression. 


Let me think—wasn't there some- 
bady?” 
“Naturally,” laughed the other; 


“with girls like Eva Harrington there 
always is somebody—several some- 
bodies usually.” 

“But I mean some one she cared 
for. Ah, I recollect now. She was 
engaged, and to a most attractive 
young fellow—the name has escaped 
me—but he was here, too, that sum- 
mer. I remember thinking how sad 
it was when I heard of it.” 

“What, the engagement?” 

“No, no. He died, quite suddenly, 
I think, not long afterwards.” 

“Ah-h!” said her companion witha 
note of pity in her voice. “So that 
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explains it. She looks like the type 
of woman who could be faithful to a 
memory.” 

Hastily regaining his crutch, young 
Brandt retreated out of hearing. He 
moved slowly and with evident effort, 
using only one foot to assist his 
progress; the other hung limply, 
the shrunken muscles lifting it sev- 
eral inches from the ground. His 
face was thin and sallow with ill 
health, but its lines were finely 
drawn, and a pair of intelligent 
gray eyes redeemed it from plain- 
ness. There was something boyish 
in the wave of the light brown 
hair across his forehead; but on the 
whole, in spite of his slight, fragile 
figure, he looked more than his nine- 
teen years. At the other end of the 
veranda he threw himself into a chair 
and drew the little book from his 
pocket. Turning again to the fly 
leaf, he looked at the name, written in 
a pretty feminine hand— Eva Har- 
rington. 

“The type of woman who would be 
constant to a memory!” The words 
rang in his ears, repeating themselves 
over and over, “Constant to a mem- 
ory!” He turned over the pages and 
read a few lines, but the printed words 
conveyed no meaning to him. Finally 
he dropped the book into his lap, 
closed his eyes, and went off into a 
reverie. 

Little bits of evidence pieced them- 
selves together in his mind. He 
thought of the shadows that lay un- 
der her dark eyes and played hide and 
seek with her dimples; it was such a 
totally different face in laughter and 
in repose. Twelve years—that would 
make her twenty-nine; and he was 
nineteen, and a cripple. Well, years 
make little difference; he rather re- 
sented the idea that she was so much 
his senior; as if he could not under- 
stand her as well as a man of thirty or 
forty! After all, should not age be 
measured rather in its relation to 
one’s whole lifetime? He knew he 
had almost lived out his allotted 
span; competent medical authorities 
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allowed him only a year or two, at 
best. But a life is a life; and cannot 
nineteen years hold as many thoughts 
and hopes and pains and disappoint- 
ments as three-score? 

Twelve years ago! Death must 
have been very hard for that other, 
knowing that she loved him. He re- 
called a conversation they had had, 
some days before. They were out 
under the trees; she was sitting with 
a magazine in her lap, and he was ly- 
ing on the grass at her feet. They 
had been reading some stirring 
sketches of the war, and he had allud- 
ed, with some bitterness, to his in- 
firmity and its hopelessness. 

“It would be some slight compen- 
sation, wouldn't it, if I had won those 
in the trenches before Santiago?” and 
he pointed to his crutches. “As it ts, 
no one can cherish any illusions 
about me. I’ve carried those around 
since I was twelve years old. I've 
never run a race or kicked a football 
in my life; l'm just a looker-on, that’s 
all.” 

Her eyes filled as she suggested, 
with a hopefulness her face belied, 
that as time went on his health and 
strength might improve. 

He shook his head. “Time won't 
go on much longer for me.” Then he 
had smiled up at her serious face. 
“They say ‘whom the gods love die 
young; but I’ve never been aware 
that | was particularly favored until 
this summer, when I met you. Now 
I have no right to complain, for to 
have had your friendship is enough 
grace for a lifetime.” 

She had stopped him then with up- 
lifted hand and a horrified little cry. 
“Hush-h. Don’t vou realize what a 
terrible thing that is to say of me?” 

He realized it now from her sad 
standpoint, and sighed. Twelve years 
ago, when she was only seventeen— 
Oh, the pity of it! 

A light step echoed along the 
veranda, came behind him, and some 
one bent over the back of his chair. 

“You found it, then;—but you are 
not reading? Why, I thought you 
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would be absorbed in it by now. Un- 
appreciative boy, that is one of my 
favorite books.” 

She was smiling down at him, the 
dimples showing faintly. Her cheek 
was flushed a delicate pink. She took 
off her hat, and pushed back some 
loose strands of hair that wandered 
over her high white forehead. He no- 
ticed, for the hundredth time, the way 
it rippled over her head, gleaming 
redly on the crest of each soft wave, 
and growing dusky in its shadows. 

“Since you were too lazy to read, 
why didn’t you stay and see us win 
that last set?” she continued, swing- 
ing her tennis racquet lightly. “It 
was a glorious victory.” 

Young Brandt laughed apologetic- 
ally, but his usual ready answer was 
not forthcoming. He reached for his 
crutches and rose from the chair, with 
a grace of manner, if not of move- 
ment. 

“Don’t rise,” she exclaimed, “un- 
less you will come with me into our 
sitting-room. It grows hot and noisy 
out here.” 

The empty chairs on all sides of 
them were being filled, and the buzz 
of conversation sounded all along the 
veranda as they passed farther down 
and entered, through a large French 
window, into a pleasant shady room 
on the western end of the building. 
He glanced round at the various little 
traces of her occupancy lying about 
the conventionally furnished apart- 
ment. She was domiciled here for the 
summer with the usual entourage of 
relatives ; there were sisters, a cousin 
and an aunt; but these he knew 
very slightly. They belonged to the 
gayer element in the small social 
world of this little mountain hotel, 


and he had little in common with 


them. But with Eva, his friend, he 
spent many a quiet hour in this room. 
He often wondered how she would 
appear in the environment of her own 
home, in a far-away southern city: 
and he tried to picture her in a room 
made beautiful by her hands and tell- 
ing, in every picture and bit of furni- 


ture, in every tint and every orna- 
ment, of her taste and individuality. 

A great bowl of heliotrope stoo« 
on a table near the window, filling the 
room with its fragrance. ‘Isn't this 
perfect ?”” Eva asked, bending over it 
and touching the purple sprays with 
light, loving fingers. 

“Not quite,” he answered, laugh- 
ing, “till I open the window—if I 
may—and let the warm scent of the 
earth, the sunshine and a cool breath 
from the woods come in and mingle 
with the perfume.” 

She looked up and smiled. “You 
are right, I believe. Flowers are al- 
ways sweetest out of doors.” 

“You see, where before it was a 
solo, we now have a symphony; the 
other odors have made the harmony 
complete.” 

Miss Harrington laughed outright, 
a merry peal. “You quaint boy!” she 
said, as she fastened a tiny spray in 
his buttonhole. 

“The perfume of this flower is so 
suggestive of you,” he remarked pres- 
ently. “You should always have a bit 
of it about you.” 

“I don’t believe in carrying one’s 
atmosphere around with one,” she 
answered. “It fogs the clearness of 
one’s perceptions.” 

“Possibly it might make you, to 
some small extent, self-conscious; but 
you are one of those rare people who 
always carry their atmosphere with 
them. Every one who comes into 
contact with you feels it more or less; 
and for that reason, no matter how 
keen your perceptions may be, you 
can never form a perfectly true esti- 
mate of others as they are normally, 
—for, as you see them, they are them- 
selves plus your influence.” 

“You are mistaken,” she replied 
gravely. “What you say of me is nec- 
essarily true of everybody in some 
slight measure; but very few people 
are so sensitive to impressions as you 
are.” 

“Other people don’t impress and 
influence me in the same degree,” said 
the young fellow earnestly. 
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‘That is only because you are yield- 
ing yourself to it voluntarily. Every 
soul must unconsciously exert more 
or less influence, but only on those 
who come within its reach. For in- 
stance, you might know that there are 
several currents in the ocean, but by 
avoiding them all you can keep your 
own course unimpeded.” 

“Whither does this argument tend, 
fair lady? It sounds mightily like a 
reproof. Quid est demonstrandum?”’ 

‘Eva’s laugh rang out again; there 
was a contagious merriment about it. 
“Don’t expect a logical conclusion to 
a woman’s argument,” she said. “I’m 
going now to make myself beautiful 
for luncheon. Find your own appli- 
cation for it.” 

His eyes followed her smilingly as 
she left the room; then he exclaimed 
under his breath: “Well, if I’m in the 
current, let me stay there as long as I 
can; for I have no future to wreck in 
this life—and—that other fellow is 
bound to cut me out in the next.” 

* * * 


The summer days slipped by, and 
the air grew crisp with the chill of 
coming frost. Little by little the 
crowd of busy idlers melted away, 
scattering to their several homes or 
in search of fresh pleasures elsewhere. 
Miss Harrington’s little party still lin- 
gered, but the day of their departure 
was already fixed; and Arthur Brandt 
was going away on the morrow. The 
friendship between these two had ri- 
pened with each day they spent to- 
gether; and now that the final one 
had come, the boy realized what it 
meant to him to have to leave her. 
He tried to say something of this as 
they took their last walk that after- 
noon. 

“You will be glad to be at home 
again, though, won’t you? That is 
half the pleasure of going away—the 
getting home,” she said. 

“Home!” repeated the young, crip- 
ple. “I have only a married brother’s 
house to return to. It doesn’t seem 
very much like home.” His voice 
had such a ring of sadness in it that 
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she turned the conversation to other 
subjects, hoping to divert him. 

They were walking along a road 
that led round the side of the moun- 
tain at the foot of which the little 
hotel was situated. Through the 
trees, now putting on their bright fall 
coloring, one had glimpses of the lit- 
tle valley lying in a nest of hills, with 
tier on tier of mountains rising behind 
them, higher and higher, in faint 
and fainter tones of blue and purple. 
They paused presently where a break 
in the trees opened out a wider vista, 
and stood for a moment or two in 
silence, looking at the familiar view 
for the last time together, he thought, 
sadly. 

“What an incongruity there is in 
the thought of any mere man owning 
one of those giants out there!” 
Eva said, pointing to the line of 
misty blue waves breaking on the 
horizon. 

A whimsical smile lit up his pale 
face as he replied: “Every one has 
not your nice sense of proportion, 
you know. There are some people 
who are considerably bigger than the 
mountains. But can’t you imagine 
what a strange fascination such a 
possession might have for one? It 
would stand there so unconscious of 
its owner! He might clear a bit of 
timber from its sides, blast out a road, 
or build a house or two, or set a bon- 
fire blazing on its summit; but the 
mountain would outlive him in sub- 
lime indifference. In almost any 
other form, he might carry his wealth 
over the world with him; he might 
build palaces and tear them down; he 
might drive his car,or his great yacht, 
by steam and electricity, across land 
or sea; but the mountain would never 
move at his bidding, and I should 
imagine the thought of it, standing 
here unchanged, would throw a spell 
over him, and draw him always back 
to it. He would feel, in time, that he 


belonged to the mountain, rather 
than the mountain to him, and would 
be content, at last, to live here hum- 
bly in its shadow.” 


| 
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“TI don’t know,” she said, thought- 
fully. “Wealth seems to create a 
great unrest. The world is too small 
to suit the desires of some people.” 
Her eyes wandered back across the 
valley with a wistful gaze. “Just so 
they looked when I was here twelve 
years ago. Isn't there something 
tragic in their very changelessness?” 

Her companion watched her with 
an ache at his throat; he felt almost 
guilty in reading her thoughts. With 
all the friendly sympathy, he had 
never penetrated her reserve, and he 
felt she was unconscious now that he 
was gazing into one of the locked 
chambers of her heart. 

“We grasp that with something 
deeper than our vision,” he said 
gently; “for in reality their aspect 
changes with every passing cloud, 
and they are never twice the same. 
But the perishable part of us chafes 
against the thought of their perma- 
nence, their immutability. We know 
that they were here ages before we 
were born, and, though we should die 
or break our hearts to-day, they will 
be here to-morrow still.” 

She flashed a look at him that was 
full of feeling, and there were tears 
shining on her lashes; he wondered 
for whom they were. “You are 
very young to have thought that,” 
she said presently. 

He felt his crutches swaying un- 
steadily, and, moving backward a 
pace or two, he propped himself 
against the trunk of a tree, laughing 
softly. “Oh, I have lived—and 
looked on,” he said. 

With swift compunction “she was 
at his side. “You are over-tired—lI 
have let you walk too far. Lean on 
me as we go back. Come, I am 
stronger than you think. I must 
make you take a good rest or you'll 
be quite unfit for the journey to-mor- 
row.” 

He declined her assistance with a 
great assumption of gayety, and hob- 
bled on alone. But when _ they 
reached the cosy little sitting-room 
in the hotel he had to admit his fa- 
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tigue, and was glad to yield to her 
imperative command to throw him- 
self on to the soft couch and be 
tucked around with pillows. As she 
made him comfortable, with little sis- 
terly touches, it occurred to him to 
wonder if she had been with that 
other fellow when he died. 

“Now, I’m going to read to you,’ 
Eva announced brightly, seating her- 
self in a high-backed chair on the 
other side of the room, and taking up 
a book of quaint old ballads. Long 
fingers of yellow light from the even- 
ing sun, striking through the western 
window, painted the opposite wall in 
a quivering tracery of leafy shadows 
on a red-gold ground. Sitting near, 
the girl’s cheek was bathed in a glow 
of reflected light that softened all its 
contours. She opened the book at 
random. 


“When shaws beene sheene, and shradds 
full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt is merrye walkyng in the fayre forrest 
To heare the small birdes’ songe. 


The sound of laughing voices 
reached him from the tennis court, 
and he could hear the murmur of low 
conversation on the veranda; but 
above them the clear voice with its 
soft modulations rose and fell, the 
rhythm of the verses’ flowing 
smoothly and trippingly, as if at 
times the reader cared less about the 
thought than the charm of its musical 
expression. 


“The woodwheele sang, and wold not 
cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe loud, he wakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 


As Arthur listened, the thread of 
the little poem escaped him, while 
his ear became sensitive to each in- 
flection of her voice—the tenderly 
spoken vowels, the soft slurring of 
the consonants, and the little catch in 
her breath at the beginning of each 
verse. She had a high brow, and the 


a 
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dark hair grew in a little wavy line 
on her temple; he remembered that 
he had always admired a low brow in 
a woman. His eyes wandered to her 
hand,. and he watched the slim white 
forefinger slide alongsthe top of the 
page. and turn the deaf: with a light 
touch. She wore no ring upon that 
hand, and only one—a diamond— 
upon the other. He saw it gleaming 
in the shadow of the book upun her 
knee; it irritated him, and he closed 
his eyes. 

Twelve years seemed a long time 
to remember—twelve winters and 
summers —twelve' springtimes_ of 
swelling buds and days when the air 
was moist and warm like a baby’s 
breath, and the wood—the good 
greenwood—noisy with the twitter- 
ing of birds building their nests and 
chirping long love-notes to their 
mates; and twelve times the nests 
had been left empty, and the woods 
had blazed into color under the 
touch of autumn, as she “laid her 
fiery finger on the leaves.” ‘Twelve 
years—ago—when she—and— Ah, 
ves! “Itt was merrye walkyng—in 
the fayre forrest—” 

The sun was very low now. It had 
left the base of the mountain, and the 
road wound upward through the 
shadow. but far above a spray of 
crimson leaves. caught a glint of color 
like the sparkle of red wine. The 
wind stirred the chestnuts on the 
mountain side, and shook the nuts 
from the half-open burrs. They lav 
all along the path and on every side, 
scattered over the spongy carpet of 
fallen leaves. She was as quick to 
spy them out as a little squirrel, and 
darted here and there, filling her 
pockets with great fat ones, glossy 
and brown, with a bit of silvery down 
still clinging to them. She laughed 
at him when he pricked his finger on 
a burr—‘it was so like a man to try 
to wrest one from its thorny bed 
when there were hundreds of loose 
ones to be had for the gathering;” 
and when he ruefully examined his 


wounded finger—‘“it was so like a 
man to make much of a little hurt!” 

He charged her with ingratitude as 
he gave her a handful of his picking. 
She dropped them one by one into 
the pocket of her coat, counting them 
like a little miser. 

‘Thirteen, fourteen. Is that all? 
What a debt of gratitude | owe you!” 

“The price of my heart’s blood!” 
he reminded her. 

“It’s bad form to speak of the cost 
of one’s gifts,” she retorted, cracking 
one between her little white teeth. 

“Give me half of that to liquidate 
the debt,” he besought then. 

“Tf I did you would be so far over- 
paid that you would never be able to 
square the account;” and then they 
both laughed light-heartedly. 

Not much wit or wisdom, perhaps ; 
but when seventeen and twenty-one 
go a-walking in the woods together, 
one doesn’t expect much of either. 
At least, anything sounds witty from 
a pair of soft, red lips, with dimples 
lurking at the corners; and how wise 
is the wisdom of twenty-one years, 
with its, untried theories and its gay 
philosophy! 

He .talked of his plans and his 
hopes, as*they wandered on; and she 
listened, with a shadow of earnest- 
ness on her face. It all sounded so 
possible. Young eyes are never far- 
sighted enough to see difficulties and 
disappointments ahead. And death’ 
What had death to do with them? 

He drew deep-chested inhalations 
of the bracing air, and gloried in the 
tingling of his blood, the bounding 
pulses of his muscular young man- 
hood. He was conscious of a thrill 
each time he felt the ground under 
his heel. The moist earth yielded 
under his firm tread, leaving a well 
marked footprint beside the faint in- 
dentation of her little boot. Tall and 
slim as she was, the crimson wing in 
her hat barely reached above his 
shoulder, and he had to bend his head 
to look into her face. There was an 
expression in her dark eyes, as she 
lifted them to his, that sent the blood 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence. . 
“IN THE APERTURE SHE STOOD AND BARRED THE WAY.” 
See page 420. 
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rushing to his head with the glad 
consciousness that she found him 
good to look at, and that she was too 
young and fresh and unspoiled to 
mask the pleasure under a feigued in- 
difference. 

The narrow upward path grew 
rougher with roots and stones; but 
she climbed so lightly and swiftly 
that his hand beneath her elbow felt 
no weight at all, till at last, panting 
for breath, she paused where the fork 
of two chestnuts, springing from a 
single root, narrowed the path to a 
width of scarce two feet. In the 
aperture she stood and barred the 
way, with a hand on either trunk, and 
looked down on him, breathless, but 
laughing; and the dimple in her 
flushed cheek turned towards him 
was like the shadow in the heart of a 
rose. The yellow leaves of the chest- 
nuts glowed warmly even there, on 
the twilight side of the mountain, and 
a little higher up caught the last rays 
of the sun and turned to a vivid gold. 
Her slight, blue-clad figure, poised in 
the angle of the sister trees, stood out 
clearly against the background of 
bright foliage; and the red wing 
burned like a little flame above her 
dark hair, as if it too had been 
touched by autumn’s finger. 

A light wind set all the leaves rust- 
ling and drowned the sound of her 
voice when she spoke. His own was 
far away and unfamiliar; but he knew 
he was telling her, eagerly and pas- 
sionately, how very fair and dear she 
was. He had taken one unresisting 
hand from the rough trunk, and was 
holding it between his great, broad 
palms; and she was listening, with 
the startled brown eyes wide open, 
when—behind him, there was a 
heavy, shuffling step, and he turned— 
to see his crippled self toiling up the 
mountain. No, not to see—for, 
when he tightened his grasp, his 
fingers closed areynd the bars of his 
crutches. It was a_ strangér, up 
there, clasping Eva’s little hand! 

The road was so steep—and his 
crutches were so heavy! As he 


rested against them he could feel his 
heart beat suffocatingly. He looked 
up at Eva; her eyes were turned 
away, but he could see her face, and 
it shone with such a shy young hap- 
piness Ah, that was their hour, 
twelve long years ago!—and he 
turned to leave them; but his 
crutches slipped—slipped and _ fell, 
with a rattle, on the floor. 
* * * 

The book lay closed on Eva’s lap, 
with her finger between the leaves. 
She was looking out of the window at 
the gathering twilight; but, at the 
noise, she turned towards him with 
the same dreamy, listening look upon 
her face. 

“Do you feel rested? I stopped 
reading when you fell asleep,” she 
said. 

The boy raised himself from the 
sofa. The room had grown much 
darker, and the red sunlight no 
longer danced on the white wall. 
The spell of the dream was still upon 
him, and it wrung his heart with a 
new pity for both himself and her. 
He picked up the crutch and stum- 
bled over to her side, so that he 
could look into her face. 

“Was it your thought or mine?” he 
said huskily. “I was climbing the 
mountain with you twelve years 
ago,” he continued, speaking rapidly, 
—‘‘and you were younger, but no 
whit lovelier than you are now. And 
I—I was a man, with aman’sstrength, 
and a man’s purpose, and a man’s 
love that had a right to be told! 
Was it I, or another? For the crip- 
ple was there, too—I don’t under- 
stand! Answer me. Was it your 
thought or mine, born in my brain or 
yours? Was it my dream, or your— 
memory?” 

The color rushed over her face, and 
she drew her breath sharply. A mo- 
ment passed, and then she put out 
one hand and laid it gently on his 
sleeve. 

“You have been dreaming, I think, 
—and you are not yet quite awake, 
are you?” 


SY | The fishing-boats swung idly in the sun | 
The morning long, until the tides ran out, | o 
The white beach blazed, and rockweed, dank and stout, a > a 


¢ | With black festoons along the rough crags spun. Jit 
f Gray, fluttering gulls and sea mews, one by one, U//\ 
Swept seaward with the ships in lazy dou, (/ / 

Or gathered, fierce and parleying, about (/).~ 
and undone. 


Dark hulls that lay dismasted 


Then the dead, voiceless hour that follows noon “~~ 
From mid-day dreams and languishing awoke ; 
And, white and vast, the first flood-tide wave broke | 

On the warm beach with many a crash and croon, 

The birds and ships came home, and low and far 
The fog-banks crept inside the harbor bar.» ,—/ 
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THE PASSING OF THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 
By Walter Sargent. 


Illustrated from drawings by the author. 


joice in the progress, the de- 

velopment of industries, con- 
veniences and advantages and the 
whole inspiring energy of the twen- 
tieth century, there is still something 
akin to sadness in the removal of old 
landmarks which have come to be 
seen through an atmosphere of fond 
associations. The intellect approves 
the change, but one regrets the disap- 
pearance of things so closely con- 
nected with the steps of the way by 
which one has come. These have the 
power to reproduce the moods of the 
past and increase the vividness of 
reminiscence. Then, too, they were 
familiar in childhood and seemed in 
that imaginative and poetic period to 
be prominent and essential parts of 
the universe,—and the universe some- 
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H ‘vice in much one may re- 


how appears to need a bit of readjust- 
ment after their removal. They were 
there when one came, and seemed 
matters of course, as though they al- 
ways had been there, and always 
would and should be. 

It is somewhat in this spirit that the 
child born in a quiet country town, 
away from the railway, views the 
schoolhouse, the church, the mill and 
the prominent inhabitants. That is at 
the age when events a month away are 
too far off to be anticipated with any 
eagerness, and when the summer va- 
cation is so long that its latter end is 
hazy. 

In many country places every jour- 
ney is prefaced with a long ride to the 
railway station. It is nothing in itself. 
The real journey,the tripto the moun- 
tains or the ocean or the great city, 
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begins after the station is 
reached. But this ride 
gradually associates itself 
with all journeys, for it is 
the beginning of them all; 
and in after years it often 
proves more interesting 
thanany other bitof travei. 

There are many people for whom a 
country schoolhouse has gathered 
about itself similar associations—as- 
sociations as with many journeys into 
far lands. If such a one returns to his 
home town, and 


FIGURE 2. 


this is not strange considering the 
place that the district school, with its 
benches, its square stove, its wood- 
pile, and its discipline, has had 
in the growth, the thought and 

| the literature of 


New England. 


some night, 
happening to To sit alone at 
find that the twilight on one 
gate of the of the big 
schoolhouse — benches in the 
yard has been back corner is 
left unlocked— to set in motion 
if, which is rare, a procession of 
the school- dreams. that 
house chances, float away in 
like one I think 'e) effortless _line, 
of, to have a < like the floating 
yard with a smoke from a 
gate—enters joss stick. 
and seats him- The passing 
self under a fa- of the old red 
miliar, well schoolhouse 
worn tree, he is TEACHERS follows inevi- 
likely to be sur- — DESK bl tably the prog- 
prised at the ress of educa- 
vivid depeopling tion in Massa- 
of the place and chusetts. A few 
the returning such buildings 
flood of forgot- as one reads 
ten things. . about inold New 
For myself, I England talesare 
find that nearly FIGURE, I. still standing, 


all school- 

houses of the old type have this 
power of summoning up what seem 
to be memories, even though I have 
no personal associations with the loca- 
tions. Perhaps, after all, however, 


and in use; but 
yearly someof the few survivals disap- 
pear. Their places are taken by mod- 
ern buildings better equipped fortheir 
purpose. The old red schoolhouse is 
not rebuilt. The ancient benches never 
reappear; nor, in practical 


FIGURE 3. 


soberness, could one wish 
it who has ever sat on 
them. They were hard, 
stern affairs; yet all the 
cutting and carving upon 
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it a habit. This 
habit of local sup- 
port was the 
primal condition 
of the success of a 
common school 
system. 

Then, too, the 
interesting custom 
of boarding the 
teacher around 
was not a_ bad 
thing, if the 
teacher’s constitu- 
tion could endure 
it. He became ac- 
quainted with the 
community: and 
the conditions in 
which his pupils 
lived. Nor can 
one feel that the 
comparative few- 
them was not the reflection of fierce ness of books was not without a 
mental struggle, like that 
famous hole dug in the top 
of the table at Fontaine- 
bleau by Napoleon, as he 
sat, knife in hand, and 
listened to the inevitable. 

The district system in 
Massachusetts was abol- 
ished in 1882, and with 
much contention, since it 
made the town, instead of 
the district, the educational 
unit ; and we to-day are see- 
ing another step in the evo- 
lution of school administra- 
tion—the requirement by 
law that every town have 
the services of a_ school 
superintendent. 

In the general satisfac- 
tion which we feel in prog- 
ress, however, the times of 
the district system must not 
he looked upon as wholly a 
dark age. That system en- 
forced and represented the 
conviction of the necessity 
of personal support for a 
vital object in the com- 
munity’s midst, and made FIGURE 5. 


FIGURE 4. 
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certain compensation. What there 
were were sought after and studied 
thoroughly. Dr. A. D. Mayo, in an 
article on the common school in New 
England, published in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 
1894-95, quotes the following from a 
letter from one who was once a pupil 
in a Massachusetts district school, as 
to the effect of Shakespeare on his 
vouthful mind: 

“A new doctor brought to town the 


my father, ‘Your boy is not a fighting 
character. He has been reading 
Shakespeare. That Shakespeare 
makes boys sassy, and we must put it 
down.’ The good old doctor long 
ago went to his reward, but ‘that 
Shakespeare’ holds on.” 

The schoolbooks were few and 
written with a high purpose, if we may 
judge from their titles and prefaces— 
Webster’s “Third Part,” for example, 
bears this comprehensive title: “An 


first copy of Shakespeare which | 
ever saw. Half a dozen of us boys 
and girls read it through in a week. 
[ was so ‘fired up’ by the ‘tragic 
muse’ that I rose up fromanhourwith 
King Henry V to offer battle royal 
with a squad of good-natured big 
schoolfellows who never understood 
why they were set upon in that special 
way. But they rallied, and spéedily I 
found myself ‘reduced to the lowest 
terms.’ The -old doctor, who was 
jealous of the rival newcomer, said to 


American Selection of Lessons in 
Reading and Speaking, calculated to 
improve the Mind and refinethe Taste 
of Youth ; and also to instruct them in 
Geography, History and Politics of 
the United States. To which are 
prefixed Rules in Elocution and 
Directions for giving expression 
to the Principal Passions of the 
Mind.” 

I seldom pass an old-time school 
without finding Whittier’s words re- 
peating themselves in my mind: 
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“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 
Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are creeping. 


‘Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial.” 


With the recollection of what the 
old schoolhouse has done comes a de- 
sire to add something, if it be but a 
small bit, to the preservation of its 
memory! Among my papers I find 
some notes and sketches of the loca- 
tion and interior arrangement of two 
or three of these old schoolhouses, 
and I contribute them here as possibiy 
being of interest to some who were 
New England country boys or girls. 

One of the oldest and quaintest of 
these schoolhouses which I know 
stands on a hillside among the Berk- 


shires, in western Massachusetts, not 
many miles from the New York line. 
As there will probably never be an- 
other like it, i have noted quite care- 
fully the structure of the furnishings 
and their arrangement. 

The plan of the room is indicated 
in Figure 1. The desks are built out 
from the walls on three sides of the 
room, while the teacher’s desk occu- 
pies the space between the doors on 
the fourth side. In front of the desks 
are placed the seats, which have no 
backs. Their construction is shown 
in Figures 2, 3 and 4. The children 
thus sat with their backs to the stove. 
which was placed in the centre of the 
room. This was an advantage of con- 
siderable importance over the usual 
arrangement, which compels children 
to face a hot stove on cold days. They 
also sat back to the teacher. Whena 
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benchful was called upon to recite, the 
right about face movement must have 
been an interesting bit of school gym- 
nastics. The teacher's desk was of a 
shape I have never seen elsewhere. 
The point of view from the primary 
bench was especially imposing. (See 
Figure 5.) After theyhad been sitting 
upon one of these benches for a while, 
one dislikes to imagine how small 
children must have felt before the day 
was over. 

I saw this schoolhouse of which I 
speak in use in 1892; but passing that 
way a few years later, I found it aban- 
doned and rapidly going to destruc- 
tion. The stove and seats were piled 
up in the entry, and the place looked 
desolate. Around it loomed the great 
nills. The town boasts three hills 
higher than Mount Tom or Mount 
Holyoke, the highest being 2,640 feet. 
The roadside was flooded with June 
sunshine and fruitful with wild straw- 
berries. The schoolhouse had be- 
come indeed “a ragged beggar sleep- 
ing.” Two views of its exterior are 
given in these pages. 

A somewhat more comfortable style 


of bench was the combination in 
which each desk formed a back to the 
seat in front of it. It seems strange 
that so great an increase to comfort as 
would have resulted from a variation 
from the rigid right angle of the verti- 
cal back and horizontal seat should 
not have suggested itself to the build- 
ers. In many district schools of olden 
time the benches were arranged on 
successively rising levels from the 
front to the back of the room. Illus- 
trations of the interior of one very 
picturesque and well kept Massachu- 
setts school of such a pattern are 
given on pages 426 and 428. This 
schoolhouse is in service at the pres- 
ent time. 

The atmosphere of schools in towns 
farthest removed from communica- 
tion with the course of large events is 
by no means alike in all, as might at 
first seem probable. Such schools ap- 
pear more like different families. In 
one nearly all the children will be in- 
telligent, quick, responsive and ap- 
preciative, while in a_ neighboring 
village the opposite will be true. 

On being asked to “say something” 
to the children in some of 
these schools, I have fre- 
quently taken specimens 
from the bouquets which 
the pupils provide daily for 
the teacher’s desk, and 
questioned the school re- 
garding the growth and 
habits and construction of 
the flowers and trees and 
seeds common to the lo- 
cality, and sketched upon 
the blackboard the growth 
and shape, or have held the 
plant in the sunlight with a 
sheet of paper between it 
and the children in such a 
way that they could note 
the marvellous delicacy and 
refinement in the outline of 
the shadow, which shows 
the beauty of the common- 
est forms. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes 
speaks somewhere of a 
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lecturer as being haunted by the 
feeling that it is the same audi- 
ence which follows him about from 
place to place and listens night after 
night. Often in a country school, when 
a flower is being examined, or the 
shadow of a plant held in the sunlight 
translates by its magic such feathery 
forms as the white seed globes of the 
dandelion or silky thistle-down into 
terms of black and white, I have seen 
an indefinable expression light up 
some face; and though sometimes it 
is a boy, sometimes a girl, now one of 
the younger and now one of the older 
pupils, it seems to be always the same 
child who has responded in that man- 
ner in the other schools and who will 
be met again in the future. It is 
amusing, if that be not too weak a 
word, to see how this especially ap- 
preciative child handles the seed or 
flower afterwards, as if it were some- 
thing from another world. 

Where strange comers are few, 
children seldom forget visitors. 
Tramping along a country’ road 
some fifty miles from home one after- 


noon, hoping to reach the next vil- 
lage at tea time, I overtook a bare- 
footed boy, who walked along in 
silence for a few moments and then 
said, as if continuing a conversation: 
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“Say, Mister, they haven't got but 
one on a side.” 

“What haven’t?” I asked. 

“Them maple seeds,” he responded. 
“One of them’s always holler. I cut 
open a lot.” 

Then came to me a hazy recollec- 
tion of having suggested in a neigh- 


question of one of each pair of maple 
| keys being empty might be interest- 
ing to investigate. 

An old record sums up the: duties 
of a New England schoolmaster of 
1661 as follows: 

“rt. To act as court messenger. 

“2. To serve summonses. 

“3. To conduct certain ceremonial 
services of the church. 

“4. To lead the Sunday choir. 

“s. To ring the bell for public wor- 
ship. 

“6. To dig graves. 

“7. To take charge of the school. 

“8. To perform other occasional 
duties.” 

The duties of the school-teacher to- 
day are not so widespread, but per- 
haps are no less arduous. There has 


) boring school, a year before, that the 
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been a marked improvement in the 
quality of teaching, and in the wages 
paid, in country towns, during the 
past few vears. The recently estab- 
lished normal schools have made it 
possible for nearly all towns to secure 
graduates, well equipped and trained. 
The state also offers to towns under a 
certain valuation opportunities for in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers. As 
a result, many of the smallest places 
are giving their children a _ public 
school training of the best quality. 
With all the new improvements and 
privileges, however, none of us may 
forget the sturdiness and shiftiness 
developed in the old district school, 
nor cease to be grateful for what ot 
good the system had. 

The early love for education endures. 
It is taking advantage of the present 
improved opportunities, and in not a 
few cases we see the new methods in 
the old quarters ; so it may be that the 
last days of the red schoolhouse will 
be its best. They will not be the best, 
however, unless what was really 
strong in the old goes on with what 
is good in the new. 
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ROWLAND EVANS ROBINSON. 


THE CHRONICLER OF “DANVIS FOLKS.” 


By Henry Lincoln Bailey. 


Ferrisburgh, Vermont, on the 

old stage road te Burlington, is 
the Robinson homestead. Tall Lom- 
bardy poplars, are the sentinels at the 
gate, and on rising ground far back 
from the road is the farmhouse, half 
hidden by a grove of locusts, maples 
and elms. 

Newport, Rhode Island, was the 
family home from the time when 
Rowland Robinson came over from 
England, in 1675, until 1791, when his 
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A MILE north of the village of 


great-grandson, Thomas, attracted by 
the fame of the Green Mountain State 
just admitted to the Union, brought 
his wife totheinfant city of Vergennes. 
But city life under such condi- 
tions as Vergennes then afforded had 
its drawbacks; and, resolving that if 
he were to live in the country it 
should be country both in name and 
in fact, he moved once more, four 
miles northward, purchasing in the 
wilderness an estate where a house 
had already been erected, which three 
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yenerations of his children have since 
called home. Here he found his situ- 
ation quite rural enough; tradition 
has it that he lost his way once and 
spent the night in the woods only a 
few rods from home. 

The house had been built of planks 
fresh from the forest and the sawmill, 
and, seasoning as it stood, it soon de- 
veloped huge cracks. But news- 
papers had followed Robinson into 
the wilderness, and layer after layer of 
tle precious sheets was applied to 
those insatiable cracks, until 1804, 
when probably lath and plaster came 
to the rescue. In 1814 a two-story 
front was added, and the men shing- 
ling the roof stopped often in their 
work to listen to the cannonading 
from the battle of Plattsburg. 

In front, to the right and left, one 
sees the fertile stretches of the Cham- 
plain valley, with just a glimpse of the 
lake here and there, four miles away, 
and range after range of the Adiron- 
dacks piled up on the western horizon. 
Behind and above the house is one of 
the finest apple orchards in Vermont, 
a part of the farm; and far to the east 


the Green Mountains limit the view, 
with Camel’s Hump, the giant oi 
them all. 

One hesitates to say too much 
about the genial atmosphere within, 
lest he transgress the bounds of that 
very hospitality which he would 
praise. A cordial reception awaits 
the entering guest. It shines in the 
faces of the family, it crackles from 
the old fireplace, it displays itself at 
the bountifully spread table. Youth 
and age are met together in the fur- 
nishing of the home. The wooden 
latch, the rare china, the antique fur- 
niture, the Revolutionary relics, the 
antlers of moose and elk, all point to 
long ownership of these family heir- 
looms; and the modern touch is sup- 
plied by the huge iron safe of the 
town clerk at one end of the house 
and the library at the other, its table 
covered with the newest books and its 
walls adorned with a score or more of 
pictures from the brush and pencil of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and _ their 
daughter Rachael. 

In the east room of the old house 
Rowland Evans Robinson was born, 
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May 14, 1833; and there he died, Oc- 
tober 15, 1900. He was the son of 
Rowland T. Robinson, and grandson 
of Thomas, the Rhode Island emi- 
grant. His mother was the daughter 
of a New York artist, and grand- 
daughter of Colonel George Gilpin of 
Virginia, one of General Washing- 
ton’s staff and a pallbearer at his 
funeral. Aside from Colonel Gilpin, 
all of Mr. Robinson's 
ancestry for several gen- 
erations was of the 
Quaker faith. 

The boy’s visible in- 
heritance was the farm. 
He was the youngest of 
four children, and it fell 
to his lot to be _ his 
father’s right-hand man. 
tHe was nominallya farm- 
er all his life, but was 
never destined to be the 
man with the hoe. The 
farm yielded him a living, 
but it would have been 
better for him financially 
had he given it over 
twenty years ago to the 
care of a man with a 
taste for farming, and de- 
voted himself exclusively 
to art and literary work. 
He loved the estate and 
spent much in improving 
it, but he never was an 
agriculturist. He had a 
rich artistic inheritance 
and a love of nature, and, 
holding communion with 
her visible forms, he 
heard her various lan- 
guage. He may have been sent 
to the school of ploughand scythe; he 
surely learned from the book of na- 
ture with rod and gun. The artist 
within him saw and remembered. His 
facile pencil was always ready. The 
tubs of butter that he sent to market 
bore often upon the cover some polit- 
ical cartoon or comic sketch. Some 
of his cartoons were published. One 
of last year’s best jokes proves to 
have come from a published sketch 


of Mr. Robinson’s thirty years 
ago: 

“Young Lady: You cruel boy to 
take those dear little birds away from 
their mother! 

“Urchin: She won't care; that’s the 
old bird on your hat.” 

Close by the home is another house 
falling into ruin and long used only to 
store odds and ends from the farm. 


Its plastered walls are literally cov- 
ered with studies of all sorts drawn at 
leisure moments years ago. An un- 
mistakable group of faces is labelled, 
“Scots wha hae.” One large picture 
in three parts reveals the artist’s dis- 
like of farm drudgery. Memory re- 
called the woman in the kitchen work- 
ing the old-fashioned upright churn; 
that was “Past.” The “Present” was 
almost too painful to mention, with 
the artist grinding at the circular 
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churn. The “Future” pictured him 
stretched in his easy-chair, newspaper 
in hand, while an angel visitor turned 
the crank. There was truth in the 
prophecy, for his milk is separated 
and churned by steam. 

His sketchbooks, too, are full of 
dainty studies of the woods, of the 
farm, of the city and its people, and of 
Nantucket and the sea. They cover 
nearly twenty years, up to 1886, when 
failing eyesight compelled him to give 
up the work he loved. Mr. Robinson 
is known as an author, “the blind 
Vermont author”; but first of all he 
was an artist, and because of this his 
literary career later was made suc- 
cessful. In the early seventies he 
spent some time in New York as a de- 
signer on wood; but the hurry orders 
that always came just béfore publish- 
ing day, requiring a great deal of 
night work, proved too exacting upon 
his eyes, never strong. Thenceforth 
he worked at home leisurely and as 
the spirit moved him, drawing upon 
the blocks the pictures which others 
were to engrave and which they fre- 
quently signed with their own initials 
to the detriment of the real artist. 
His love of nature led him to study 
the trees and birds and beasts, and to 
draw them. To gain publication for 
his pictures it was necessary to ac- 
company them with a trifle, at least, 
of letterpress; and by degrees he 
drifted into using his pen as well as 
his pencil. Among other articles 
were two series of contributions to 
the American Agriculturist on the 
game birds and the game animals 
with which he was familiar. Other 
work was assigned him, such as illus- 
trated descriptions of marble quarry- 
ing and copper mining; but the work, 
though well done, was perfunctory, 
for life underground had no attraction 
for him while the woods and streams 
and sunlight still existed. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago Mr. 
Robinson began to write an occa- 
sional sketch for Forest and Stream. 
His contributions were so acceptable 
that in a short time he was given a 


place on the staff, which proved a life 
appointment, and was asked to fill a 
column every week. But to this re- 
quest he wisely replied that he could 
not drive his muse. When he had 
something to say, he must say it, but 
he would not become a mere hack 
with the sole ambition of filling space. 
Fortunately for his literary work, he 
had never to face the alternative of 
writing or starving, and a publisher’s 
entreaties for copy afforded him a 
minimum of anxiety. Yet he wrote 
often, chiefly but not exclusively for 
Forest and Stream, through whose 
columns most of his books were first 
given to the public in serial form. 
His work made its way on its own 
merit. He belonged to no literary 
circle of mutual admirers, who adver- 
tise each other. He was not a city 
man constantly under foot in pub- 
lishers’ offices and compelling their 
attention by persistent presence. An 
unknown man in an unknown town, 
his work must win with no push or 
pull save merit; and it did. His first 
magazine article, “Fox Hunting in 
New England,” Scribner’s, 1878, was 
submitted by mail to an editor who 
had never heard of him. It read well; 
but was it true to the subject? Who 
was the author? Was he an authority 
on fox hunting? Let him be identi- 
fied by proper references. So the ref- 
erences were sent, investigated, 
deemed satisfactory, and the article 
was published on its merits, while Mr. 
Robinson was as proud as any other 
who sees his first magazine article in 
print. It is now a chapter in the Cen- 
tury Company’s “Sport with Rod and 
Gun.” Since that first venture, others 
of the prominent magazines and peri- 
odicals have found him an acceptable 
contributor. 

A sad affliction was it when his 
eyes began to fail; but for the public 
it became a source of lasting enjoy- 
ment. He had begun before this his 
stories of “Danvis” life; but as the 
mists obscured his vision and the 
darkness encroached upon him by de- 
grees, it drove him from outdoor re- 
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sources to himself,—and when ai 
sixty total night came on, he had half 
a century of reminiscences of nature 
to draw from; and well did he use his 
treasures. Here is where the artist 
came to the support of the writer. He 
had used his eyes to good advantage, 
and had seen more than most of us 
do in a longer life. As the burning 
coal gives out the sunlight stored 
within it in ages past, his blindness 
served to give back to the world the 
brightness of his experiences. 

His books may be classified in gen- 
eral as history, nature studies and the 
Danvis stories, but the classes over- 
lap in several books. There are six 
of the “chronicles of Danvis” as an- 
other reviewer has called them: 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” “Sam Lovel’s 
Camps,” “Danvis Folks,” “Uncle 
Lisha’s Outing,” “A Danvis Pio- 
neer,” and “Sam’s Boy,” not yet pub- 
lished in book form. When the au- 
thor was a small boy he accompanied 
his father on a trip to the town of 
Lincoln, some twenty miles to the 
southeast, up among the mountains. 
It was a great event in his life and 
made a deep impression on him. Si- 
lent and bashful he seemed to the 
kind people whose homes he visited; 
but not a detail was lost upon him, of 
the mountain scenery or the indoor 
life. Fifty years later he reproduced 
those mental photographs as _ the 
background from which the citizens 
of Danvis stand out as he has painted 
them. Whatever plot there is in any 
of these stories is of the simplest 
kind. There has been no attention 
paid to plot. They are simply photo- 
graphs of Vermont life and character 
in the decade of 1840-50. The ar- 
rangement of the chapters is not es- 
sential to one’s interest in them. 
There are a few words of introduction 
usually to denote that this chapter 
tells of events a few days later than 
those just narrated, but many of the 
pictures might be transposed in the 
albums with no detriment whatever. 
For the most enjoyment in the series 
one should read them in the above 


order; but every book and almost 
every chapter can stand alone if need 
be. The author has interwoven with 
the scenery of the mountain town and 
the lake shore his own boyhood rec- 
ollections of men and things, his ex- 
periences in hunting and fishing, and 
the stories swapped in the country 
store and around the kitchen fire. 

Like Dickens, Mr. Robinson is an 
author without heroines. The men 
are in the foreground; they are al- 
most the only characters. [Foremost 
is Uncle Lisha Peggs, over whose 
door the inscription “E. Peggs 
Boots” sufficiently declares his occu- 
pation. His shop is the evening ren- 
dezvous where a dozen neighbors 
meet for social chat and to measure 
ability in telling the biggest story of 
personal adventure. A true child of 
the mountains, his heart grows sick 
of the prairie when he goes to live 
with his son in the new state of 
“Westconstant,” and homesickness 
finally brings back the old couple, too 
old to stand transplanting into an 
alien soil. 

A close second in popular affection 
is the tall backwoodsman, Sam Lovel, 
who would rather hunt than eat, and 
whose fondness for the chase inter- 
rupted his courtship for many 
months, because his dog started up a 
fox just before the critical moment in 
his love-making. He lost the fox, 
too. 

Then there is Gran’ther Hill, the 
hero of “A Danvis Pioneer,” a tooth- 
less veteran now, who fit to Hub’ton 
and hbenn’n’ton, sceptical as to the 
worth of the younger generation, and 
lamenting the vanished days of Ethan 
Allen and Seth Warner, when men 
wuz men; and his son Joseph, rotund 
and easy-going, whose stories always 
limp, while he pauses in every para- 
graph to discuss the exactness of each 
minute detail; and Joel Bartlett, 
Quaker, painfully repressing the 
pucker in lips that want to whistle: 
and Solon Briggs, ludicrously but 
vainly trying to be worthy of his 
name, but coming off second best in 
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his wrestling with the biggest words 
in the dictionary. These and others 
do we see in many a chapter; and last 
but not least, Antoine Bassette,—Ann 
Twine his neighbors make _ it,—a 
French Canadian, self-exiled into the 
freedom of the states, but not yet 
enjoying the freedom of the English 
language save in his own estimation, 
the hero of every story that he tells, 
and always able to tell the most im- 
probable one of the evening. 

The Danvis women are introduced 
chiefly to round out the stories when 
the stage setting is an interior. Only 
four rise to any prominence: Aunt 
Jerusha Peggs, motherly soul, 
true companion to Uncle Lisha; 
Huldah Purington, later Mrs. Sam 
Lovel, whose boy, under the tutor- 
ship of Uncle Lisha in all the craft in 
which boys delight, is the hero of the 
final volume, ‘“Sam’s Boy”; her 
mother, Mrs. Pur’n’ton, doleful com- 
forter of those in distress ; and Joseph 
Hill’s wife, M’ri, frail, careworn, and 
cumbered with much serving. 

Through all the books there runs a 
delicious vein of humor, which the 
author possessed in rich abundance, 
and which, however he might strive 
to make it subordinate, constantly 
comes to the surface. <A lover of 
these books skilfully wove together in 
dramatic form a number of these 
scenes; and the play of “Danvis 
Folks” was happily staged at Rut- 
land, Vermont, a few years ago, the 
blind author and Mrs. Robinson be- 
ing the guests of honor on that occa- 
sion. As he listened to the interpreta- 
tion of his characters as the play went 
on, he laughed till his cheeks were 
wet, exclaiming to his wife: “I didn’t 
known Danvis Folks was so funny!” 

The charm of these stories is first 
of all in their delineation of real life 
sixty years ago. We are glad to have 
preserved for us such pictures.as the 
June training, the wolf hunt, the par- 
ing-bee, the raising, the district school 
meeting, camp life, and the under- 
ground railroad. The elder Robinson 
was a prominent abolitionist; and 


oiten in boyhood did the author see 
his aunt start up garret with a plate 
piled with provisions, which always 
came back empty. The children had 
learned that those were times when, 
having eyes, they should see not; and 
never did they betray any knowledge 
that that mysterious thoroughfare 
from the South to Canada had a sta- 
tion beneath their father’s roof. 

Some of the Danvis folks are drawn 
from life; others are imaginary; yet 
all are true to life. Sam Lovel Mr. 
Robinson called a creation, not a por- 
trait; but those who know the author 
best are sure that he put his own 
spirit, perhaps uncorrsciously, inco the 
heart of this Danvis Nimrod, on 
whose shoulders farm life rested un- 
easily and who was only too ready to 
respond to any invitation of friends or 
of nature to get out into the woods. 
A volume of nature studies, “In New 
England Fields and Woods,” gives 
utterance to this spirit in the sketch 
of “June Days,” which closes with 
these words: “Sad indeed must it be 
to have a soul so poor that it rr 
sponds to no caress of nature, sadder 
than any imposition of servitude or 
exile which yet hinders nc: ne’s soul 
from arising with intense | nging for 
the wide world oi woods and waters 
when Kukushna (the cuckoo) sounds 
his soft trumpet call.” 

Readers who are not fond of dialect 
will find quite a little of these books 
rot to their liking. There is here pre- 
sented so faithful a reproduction of 
both Yankee and Canuck patois, that 
an eminent critic has named Mr. 
Robinson as fourth among the dialect 
writers of the world. He was the first 
author of any prominence who at- 
tempted the French Canadian, and he 
was so successful that few will care 
to follow him lest they suffer by com- 
parison. His Yankee speech is not 
that of conventional writers. His 
quick ear noted its many variations, 
and each of his characters has an in- 
dividuality of speech and accent. 

But those who rate him as only a 
dialect writer are far from knowing 
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him. He was no lessamasterof choic- 
est English, rivalling Burroughs and 
Thoreau in the field where they have 
won their fame. He refused to fall 
into habits of slovenly writing. The 
best possible was always the ideal he 
kept before him. Thoroughness is 
the mark of all his work,—no scamp- 
ing of obscure or minor details. If 
you are reading, you can see every 
leaf a-quiver in the breeze, the chip- 
munk on a log, and the wild flowers 
nestling between the roots of some 
great tree, hear the chatter of the jav 
or the whir of the partridge, and 
catch the play of sunlight and shadow 
through the forest aisles. His draw- 
ings are equally careful. The small- 
est leaf is as accurately veined as if it 
were the centre of the picture. A 
study of his sketchbooks makes one 
sigh for an edition of his works illus- 
trated by himself. 

His historical work began many 
years ago, when he wrote the chapter 
on Ferrisburgh for Miss Hemenway’s 
Gazetteer of Vermont. ‘The spirit of 
research thus aroused was never lost, 
and it bore other fruit in later life. 
The publishers of the American Com- 
monwealths series found him an au- 
thority on his state history, and at 
their request he wrote for the series 
the volume: “Vermont, a Study of 
Independence.” This is his most val- 
uable work. His stories will wear 
well,—each volume has sold better 
than its predecessor; but this history 
is of more enduring quality. It will 
not supersede as an authority some 
older and larger works; but as a pop- 
ular statement of the struggles of the 
early settlers to maintain their inde- 
pendence as a separate colony or 
state, and their final admission into 
the Union on an equality with both 
New York and New Hampshire, this 
book will remain unexcelled. It is as 
interesting as any novel; for the au- 
thor wrote not merely to record the 
facts, but to make his readers see 
them. The Revolutionary period 
proved so fascinating to him that four 
other volumes followed touching the 


same epoch; two stories for young 
readers, “A Hero of Ticonderoga” 
and “In the Greenwood”; “A Danvis 
Pioneer” already mentioned, full of 
adventure from Cornecticut to Can- 
ada before and during the war; and a 
study of Ethan Allen, soon to be pub- 
lished as one of the Beacon Biog- 
raphies. 

An unusual blind man indeed was 
Rowland Robinson. On a July day 
the latch of his door was lifted and I 
was introduced to him. 

“I’m glad to see you; for I call it 
seeing.” | 

He lay in bed, in the same room 
where he was born and died, his eyes 
looking anything but sightless; in- 
deed, he has been called the most 
graceful blind man one ever saw. 
Near him was his writing tablet, a 
grooved board which enabled him to 
follow the lines, with a half-finished 
page. A great cluster of roses shed 
their fragrance round him, and a de- 
voted daughter was at hand to read 
to him or serve him. Medicine vials 
on the stand bore silent testimony to 
his sufferings; for an internal cancer 
made the last year or two full of pain. 
Yet his voice rang almost as cheerily 
as in the olden days when summon- 
ing some friend to join him for an 
outing. Few men with good eyes 
can write accurate and acceptable his- 
tory. This man, in the last stages of 
failing sight and during seven years 
of blindness, battling also with in- 
curable disease, dared and succeeded. 
It was a triumph of spirit over body, 
a success which ranks him personally 
in the class of which Francis Parkman 
is a distinguished example. Writing 
was at times his only relief. Often 
when the pain was greatest he took 
his tablet and followed Ethan Allen 
to the defence of some Green Moun- 
tain boy, or wandered with Sam 
Lovel and his hound over the Danvis 
hills. 

Since 1870, when he married Anna 
Stevens of East Montpelier, he has. 
had a most helpful and energetic wife. 
She encouraged him in his literary 
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work, revising his manuscripts and 
typewriting them for the publishers; 
often they painted on the same 
canvas; she manages house and 
farm, and is the town clerk. Not a 
little of his success is due to the 
wise helpfulness of Mrs. Robinson. 
The children, Rachael, Rowland and 
Mary, have inherited one or ll 
their father’s sunny _ disposition, 
his love of nature and his skill as an 
artist. 

The two portraits accompanying 
this sketch are natural; the author 
posed for neither. A friend in the 
woods with a camera in 1887 asked 
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him to keep still a moment as he was 
sketching with his penknife on a bit 
of fungus taken from a tree. The re- 
sult presents him as he used to be. 
In 1898 he spent several hours in a 
studio, trying to secure a satisfactory 
portrait. Nervous over the repeated 
failures, he retired to the side of the 
room waiting for Mrs. Robinson to 
be photographed. Resting there 


easily, he was seen by his wife, who 
motioned to the photographer; he 
took the hint and silently secured the 
portrait which stands at the beginning 
of this word of appreciation of Ver- 
mont’s illustrious author. 


PEACELESS LOVE. 
By Cale Young Rice. 


For want of love, for beating loud and lonely: 


| SAY unto all hearts that cannot rest 


Pray the great Mercy-God to give you only 
Love that is passionless within the breast. 
Pray that it may not be a haunting fire, 

A vision that shall steal insatiably 

All beauteous content, all sweet desire, 

From faith and dream, star, flower and song and sea; 
But seek that soul and soul may meet together, 
Knowing they have forever been but one, 

Meet and be surest when ill’s chartless weather 

Drives blinding gales of doubt across their sun. 

Pray, pray, lest love uptorn shall seem as nether 
Hell-hate and rage beyond oblivion. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PEACEMAKER. 
By Virna Sheard. 


to Lucinda Ellen, even to her 
name, which in the beginning 
had been cut down to Cinders. 

The only things she appeared to 
lave been given ungrudgingly were 
eyes and hair. The eyes made one 
-think of that dog in the old fairy tale 
who had optics like saucers, they were 
so big, yellow brown, and pathetic. 
The hair matched in color and was 
unsubduably curly. 

Time for Lucinda Ellen was a suc- 
cession of weeks, filled in by blue 
Mondays—with no holidays, jolly Sat- 
urday afternoons or peaceful Sundays 
to leaven the lump. The world’s pop- 
ulation she insensibly divided into two 
classes, with one crowned head: 
boarders who paid, boarders who 
didn’t, and Mrs. Stogers. 

Her dream of luxury was the front 
parlor, and her ideas of art were 
bounded on the right by a portrait in 
oils of the deceased Stogers, and on 
the left by some vegetables and 
feather flowers, under glass shades in 
the same room. The antimacassars 
which strewed the unyielding parlor 
furniture were mysteries of exquisite 
handicraft to Cinders, and created in 
her a wild desire to duplicate their 
knotty stitches. Her surreptitious at- 
tempts to copy these unlovely things 
resulted in a few puckered, begrimed 
specimens of crocheting and many 
tears, but thev proved beyond ques- 
tion that the feminine instinct to make 
something useless, under the impres- 
sion that it is ornamental, was strong 
within her. 

Six years before, Mrs. Stogers had 
taken the child from one of those 
homes for orphans where all the little 
children wear clothes made of the 
same material, cut by one pattern; and 
six years—when a person is but thir- 
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teen—to look back upon is practically 
always. 

During that time Cinders had 
washed dishes, battled with dust, and 
run endless messages on small, weary 
feet, till “the trivial round and com- 
mon task” had done their best to 
sandpaper away the intense feelings 
and vivid imagination which live in al- 
most every child and are its birthright. 
That they had not succeeded was a 
sort of miracle. 

Love had never come her way. Yet 
it did not follow that because nobody 
loved Lucinda Ellen, she did not know 
what love was. Far from it. She had 
always loved something, if it had been 
only a rag doll, and upon this object, 
whatever it happened to be, showered 
a positively abject devotion. It was 
the way she was made. At present her 
heart’s delight was a diminutive one- 
eved cat, whose size was no indication 
of youth, for he was popularly sup- 
posed to be enjoying his ninth life, 
there being those who testified to hav- 
ing seen him at least eight times ready 
for burial. In color this animal 
rivalled the ace of spades. In voice 
and temper he commanded respect 
from both man and beast. To Cinders 
alone was shown the soft side of his 
nature, and he would follow her about 
tirelessly, making a sound in his 
throat like a small steam piano. 

When night came, and the last dish 
had been shelved, the kitchen swept, 
and the stove garnished till it satisfied 
the soul of Hannah—Mrs. Stogers’s 
prime minister and, incidentally, cook 
—the child would go wearily up the 
many stairs to her own room under 
the roof with its one tiny, slanting 
window looking upward at the stars. 
The cat always followed warily, elud- 
ing with a vigilance born of knowl- 
edge the all-powerful Mrs. Stogers; 
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and when Cinders curled herself up on 
the chair that stood beneath the win- 
dow, he would spring to the back of it 
and say, in his own fashion, all the 
nice things he could think of to the 
forlorn little maid. He would even 
tap her face with his soft black paws 
and tousle the bronze tangles of her 
hair. Cinders would rest there, her 
wondering eyes watching the stars, 
twinkling so far off in the mysterious 
sky. her mind possessed by many 
strange thoughts ; and the weird black 
cat would keep her company. 

One evening early in November she 
had come to her room very tired. It 
had been a Monday of deepest indigo, 
and the spirit of the child rebelled 
against fate. A fierce hatred of Mrs. 
Stogers and Hannah possessed her, 
and filled her eyes with hot tears. The 
heavy drops splashed down upon the 
cat in her arms and disturbed him. 
He did not like or understand tears,— 
they were wet and uncomfortable; but 
looking up into the troubled face he 
knew that she was unhappy, so gazed 
at her sympathetically with his one 
blazing eye and purred his loudest. 

Cinders stroked him with her hard 
little hand, and gradually the tears 
stopped. She was not given to weep- 
ing or self-pity, but was of a sunny 
nature that sought, like a flower in a 
dark place, for the light. It was very 
quiet in the attic. The deep, muffled 
purring accentuated the _ stillness. 
Now and then some giddy young mice 
behind the wall squeaked and scuttled 
away to their homes. 


“The moon was afloat, like a golden boat, 
On the sea-blue depths o’ the sky.” 


The child gazed at it entranced. It 
was so rarely beautiful, that golden 
moon, and it shone just as much for 
her as for the rest, she thought. Not 
the rich people, or the Queen, or Mrs. 
Stogers had more right to it. It was 


God’s moon, and He just lent it to the 
world. And so it was with the sun- 
shine, and the wild flowers, the wav- 
ing trees, the blue of the sky and the 
sea and the air,—all these best things 
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in the world were made for her, Cin- 
ders, as much as for anybody. ‘There 
was comfort in the thought, and balm 
for her bitter little heart. 

Suddenly there floated through the 
room a sound so sweet, so thrilling 
sweet, she sprang to her feet, clasping 
the cat tight as a protection, for she 
was half afraid. Some one was play- 
ing on a violin, but that the child did 
not know, and a fancy floated over 
her that an angel had slipped down 
into Mrs. Stogers’s attic on a bar of 
moonlight, and had brought his harp 
with him. Her breath came fast, for 
she did so love music. The street 
pianos were her chiefest joy, and a 
German band, no matter how broken- 
winded, had hitherto filled her with 
ecstasy ; but this was different,—Mrs. 
Stogers’s walls had never echoed to 
such sounds before. The music went 
on, a tender, simple melody with a 
minor undertone through it, and it 
was played by a master hand. 

Cinders stole out into the hall and 
listened. The door of the next room 
whence the sound came was ajar, so 
she pushed it open quickly. A man 
stood there, his violin tucked under 
his chin. A lamp, fastened against 
the wall, shone down on him. He 
was young and very good to look at. 
He stopped playing after a few mo- 
ments, and as the child moved to go, 
saw her. 

“Hello!” he said, smiling, “who are 
you?” 

“Cinders,” she answered, drawing 
a long breath. “Oh! you do play 
lovely, sir.” 

He laughed a little. 
said, tuning the violin. “Come in if 
you'd like to. I'll play again. It’s re- 
freshing to be appreciated, it’s charm- 
ing ;—a new sensation in fact. It’s 
what we all want, don’t you know, to 
he appreciated.” Then, as she sidled 
into the room half shyly, “Are you ap- 
preciated, little one?” 


“Come in,” he 


“No, sir,” she said, her mouth 
drooping. “Oh, no, sir, I ain't.” 


He raised his eyes and saw the 
small figure standing in the full light. 


‘wena 
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“Great Cesar!” he cried, with a 
soft whistle. “What a regular little 
witch! Is that your familiar spirit? 
Where did they ever get you?” 

“From a home,” said Cinders, ‘an’ 
—he ain’t a spirit—he’s a cat.” 

“T see he’s a cat,” returned the 
young fellow. “Oh, yes, decidedly a 
cat, and a bad-tempered one, to judge 
by the waving of his tail. Do you re- 
member what George Eliot calls a 
cat’s tailor it may have been a 
dog’s tail?” 

“No,” she answered, her great eyes 
alight. 

“Well, it’s rather good. She calls 
it ‘the appendage whereby he ex- 
presses his emotions.’ What’s your 
friend’s name?” 

“’*Phisto,” she said, soberly. 

“Mephistopheles, possibly?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s what Hannah 
named him ‘cause she says he’s a per- 
fect divil, an’ that’s the name of a 
divil she saw in a play.” 

“Hannah has asense of the fitness 
of things. But you, you were never 
christened Cinders in a Christian 
land?” 

“Oh, no, sir; my name’s Lucinda 
Ellen, only Mrs. Stogers says life’s 
too short to call me that.” 

“T retract the compliment I paid 
Hannah. Any one possessing an idea 
would have turned Lucinda Ellen into 
Cinderella. Don’t see how they could 
have missed 

He touched the violin string softly, 
then dropped the bow. 

“What do you do with the cat when 
you ride out on your broomstick?” 

“When I do what, sir?” 

“When you take your midnight 
airing in your peaked cap and red 
cloak, that kind of thing. Where do 
you leave the brute, Mrs. Witch? Or 
do you take him along as a mascot?” 

“T ain’t a witch,” said the child, 
gravely. | 

“Come, come,” answered the young 
fellow, smiling; “you’re not Cinder- 
ella, so you must be the witch. Be- 
sides, they always have eyes like yours 
and just such hair, and there’s the 


black cat. He’s convincing. The tout 
ensemble is perfect.” 

“Well, I ain’t a witch,” she replied 
again. “I wish’t I was; then I'd 
change Mrs. Stogers into a cow, an’ 
Hannah into a monkey, an’ I'd turn 
things to gold, an’ live in a castle. 


An’ I’d never do anything but listen to’ 


music, like you played, an’ I’d have 
fairies bring me ice-cream on little 
trays every hour, an’ I’d buy a real 
diamond collar for ’Phisto, an’ I'd 
marry a prince.” 

“Like me,” he _ said, looking 
amused ; then, as she did not answer, 
began to play. 

Cinders listened as one under a 
charm. Her heart ached with the 
sweetness of the sounds, for the violin 
spake a language she understood. It 
told her the same things as the rain 
that pattered on the roof and the wind 
that blew about the house on wild 
nights. When the passionate notes 
ceased, her curled lashes were wet and 
her face white and eager. 

“You have a soul, you queer little 
thing,” said the man. 

“Everybody has a soul,” she replied 
softly, “even cats.” 

“Do they? Well perhaps, but 
not the same kind. No. If people 
felt my music. as you do, I would have 
my pockets full of gold, little Cinders, 
instead.”” He stopped abruptly, then 
went on. “Where’s your mother?” 

“T haven’t any—nor a father—nor 
nobody.” 

“We’re in the same boat then,” he 
answered. “But you have friends?” 

“Only him,” she said, stroking the 
cat. “I sort of belong to Mrs. Sto- 
gers. I should think you had friends, 
sir, lots of them—you’re so big—an’ 
beautiful looking.” 

He gave a short laugh. “I have an 
aunt, an aunt who thinks she owns me 
body and soul.” 

“Like Mrs. Stogers does me?” 

“Yes, probably. But this aunt of 
mine has a mortgage on me, unfortu- 
nately. I have lived with her. I owe 
her everything. She is still liberal. 
She says I may be rich going her way, 
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with the alternative of being poor go- 
ing my own. It can be seen,” with a 
shrug, “which I have chosen. It was 
the one possible way; a man can’t be 
browbeaten.”’ 

“Like Mrs. Stogers browbeats 
me?” she broke in sympathetically. 
“No, of course not—but—but—what 
if, your aunt loves you? Wouldn't 
that make it different, sir?” 

The boyish face, looking down at 
her, darkened. “There is love,” he 
said, “and love. Yes, there are those 
who might think she loves me, little 
one. If so, it’s a parody on love. I 
say, a blind, selfish, domineering 
thing is not worth the name.” He 
was talking to himself now. 

“T must go,” said the child, draw- 
ing a long breath. “Mrs. Stogers 
wouldn’t let me be bothering you.” 

“Oh, you haven’t bothered, you 
have flattered me. I find I can move 
an audience to tears.” 

“Do you play—for—for—money, 
sir?” she asked diffidently. 

“T am glad to say I do. To-mor- 
row night I take my position, second 
violin in an orchestra. It has been no 
money and semi-starvation; now it 
will be second fiddle and the affluence 
of Mrs. Stogers’s attic. But there’s 
the future.” 

“Will you play some other time?” 
she asked wistfully. 

“T will.” 

“Thank you, an’ good night, sir,’ 
said Cinders, closing the door. 

When he was alone the man stood 
thinking. “I feel better,” he said, half 
aloud, “much better; not so light- 
headed and shaky. Knocking around 
so long alone took the courage out of 
me. It’s a good thing to talk to some- 
body when one’s down on one’s luck, 
if it’s only to a child.” 

As for Cinders, the melody she had 
heard sung itself to her till it put her 
to sleep. Every evening before Dan 
Thorald went to the theatre, he played 
on the small brown instrument, and 
Cinders and the cat listened. When 
he returned late, the child lying awake 
on her little bed close under the roof, 


would sometimes hear the music that 
charmed her again. Through the 
days, after rehearsals, Thorald stayed 
in his room writing, as though life de- 
pended upon it. If Cinders had a 
spare moment she would look in at 
him quickly, to make sure he was 
there. When the man chanced to see 
her, he called her in, but she invari- 
ably refused the invitation, though 
the black cat, who was her shadow, 
always accepted with alacrity. Thorald 
was strangely attracted by the odd 
child, and would talk to her on such 
occasions in his half-earnest, half- 
whimsical fashion. 

“I forgot to dust when you were 
out, sir,” Cinders remarked one day, 
standing at the door. 

“Don’t trouble,” he replied, smil- 
ing. “Somebody, very’ esthetic, 
once said, ‘Remove not dust, it is the 
bloom of the ages.’ ” 

The child looked puzzled. “It 
couldn’t have been Mrs. Stogers,”’ she 
replied; then, her tone changing, 
“Oh, you do write a lot; isn’t it pretty 
cold to be writing in there so long?” 

“You forget the stovepipe,” he 
answered. 

“The stovepipe!” she said, scorn- 
fully. “Ye don’t think that gets ye 
warm ?” 

“Assuredly ; else what’sits mission?” 

“There ain't any fire in the stove it’s 
catched on to. I asked Mrs. Stogers 
to have a fire into it, but she 
won't.” 

“Thanks, but don’t bother,” he re- 
plied. 

“I s’pose you think I’ve troubles o’ 
my own,” she said, quaintly. “Well, 
I forget ’em when I hear your music, 
Mr. Thorald, and if I’m angry, the 
wickedness jest goes right out o’ my 
mind. Truly it does.” 

“There was a king once, named 
Saul,” said Thorald, “and one played 
to him upon the harp; but I don't 
suppose you know the story.” 

“No,” she answered wistfully, 
shaking her head. 

“T’ll tell it to you some time, not 
now. I must work. When this opera 
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is finished my troubles will be ended, 
Cinders.” 

‘What’s a opera?” she questioned. 

“Music, said Thorald,—‘music 
and more music, set to words. This 
is going to New York—to make my 
fortune—or—”’ 

“Or what?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is going—for all the world to 
hear, that’s all.” 

“I’m glad,” she answered, radiant- 
ly. “All the people will clap their 
hands and call fer you, like Hannah 
says they do at the theatre.” 

“They may,” he answered. 

“Oh! they will,” said the child, 
wisely. “An’ I am glad—for you— 
but,” passionately, “when you get 
rich—I won’t never hear you play 
again.” 

“Yes, you will, I won’t forget you, 
Cinders, if that time comes.”’ 

“Won't you?” she cried. ‘Oh! 
won't you, Mr. Thorald?”’ 

“Not I; you’re such an uncommon, 
odd little piece. I couldn’t if I tried.” 

“Maybe you'll go back to your 
aunt,” she suggested. 

“Certainly I will—when I get rich. 
It’s only when a fellow’s poor he don’t 
go back, you see.”’ 

“Yes, I see,” she said, nodding. 
“Come on, ’Phisto, we must go.” 

Thorald heard her slipping down 
the hall in shoes that had probably 
served Mrs. Stogers faithfully. On 
the stairs one fell off and bumped to 
the bottom. 

The man smiled, then grew grave. 
“By and by,” he said, “I’ll look after 
that child a bit.” 

He finished his work and sent it 
away, then tried to put in the time 
practising, but the weather was frosty, 
and his fingers could not handle the 
bow. 

Cinders fretted at the thought of 
him in the cold room, where he sat 
reading, his overcoat buttoned to his 
throat. 

December came in with heavy snow 
and a biting wind from the north. 

Then the child grew desperate. 


‘Please, Mrs. Stogers, won't you give 
Mr. Thorald the little room where the 
stove is?” she said timidly. 

“Won’t I what?” cried the land- 
lady. 

“Won’t you let him have the empty 
room an’ a fire in the stove?” 

“Well, I never! That I wont! 
He don’t pay enough for what he does 
get. I’ve no use fer proud ones like 
him—poor as poverty, an’ holdin’ 
their heads above them that has seen | 
better days.” 

“It’s awfully cold,” said Cinders; 
“awfully, awfully cold, Mrs. Stogers.” 

“One ’d think this was the North 
Pole, ’stead of Vermont, to hear you. 
Goodness me! it’s only seasonable 
and pleasant. You complain of yer 
own room, child.” 

“No,” cried Cinders, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Oh, no, I’m used to it, but he 
isn’t. He’s a gentleman.” 

“Or thinks so!” retorted the wo- 
man, “a-carryin’ round a dress suit in 
that swell leather case o’ his. A dress 
suit, my gracious! I don’t care 
whether he goes or stays. I’m tired 
to death of the noise he makes on his 
fiddle.” 

Cinder’s red mouth set itself firmly. 
There was no use in talking to Mrs. 
Stogers, she thought. A person who 
called music a ‘“noise’—no—no 
use. 

When the landlady was busy else- 
where, she fled to the wood shed, gath- 
ered her skirts full of wood and totled 
up the back stairs noiselessly. She 
fastened the door of the empty room, 
and started to light the fire. 

A few minutes later Thorald, on 
his way to the attic, heard sharp 
screams as of a child in terror. He 
thought of some little children who 
lived in the house, and often played 
about the halls, and sprang up the 
stairs towards the sound. As _ he 
reached the landing Cinders rushed 
towards him, her short tindery dress 
ablaze. To catch her and rub the 
flames out with his hands, against his 
coat—any way—was the work of a 
moment, and soon she lay in his arms, 
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a rumpled, frightened little heap, but 
safe. 

“You’ve burnt your hands,” she 
sobbed. “Oh! I know you have, I 
know you have.”’ 

“Are you hurt much?” Thorald 
asked, his voice rather shaky. “I think 
you must be hurt, Cinders.” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t b’lieve I 
am. My clothes are all woollen but 
that dress. I jest got caught on top 
like, like Hannah's pies does some- 
times,” with a queer little laugh. “I 
guess I[’ll be kind of brown like them, 
but”—pushing back her curls—*‘but 
you've burnt your hands, Mr. 
Thorald.” 

“Yes, rather, not very badly. I'll 
send Mrs. Stogers up and then see to 
them. Cinders,” he said, “it’s a good 
name for you after all. You tried to 
make it fit this time.” 

“T was lighting the firé in the room 
under yours,” she said in a half whis- 
per. “Jest wait till Mrs. Stogers 
knows, that’s all.” 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs, 
and the landlady’s voice greeted them. 

“Who’s been settin’ the house afire 
an’ yellin’ so?” she cried, coming into 
view, but stopped short, her eyes fall- 
ing on the still trembling child and her 
unsmiling lodger. 

“Tt wasn’t the house,” Cinders ex- 
plained rather faintly; “it was me. I 
lit the fire, and caught my dress. Mr. 
Thorald put me out, the flames you 
know, and he burned his hands.” 

There was never a heathen who 
raged as Mrs. Stogers did then. No 
thought of sympathy entered her 
mind, and as nothing could stop the 
avalanche of words, Thorald went out. 
When he returned his hands were 
bound up, and his spirit was rebel- 
lious, for he knew it would be two 
weeks before he could touch his 
violin. Yet he was not without hope, 


so long as his manuscript did not fail 
him. 

If the opera was received, he would 
go home for Christmas victorious, and 
show the woman who thought she 
ruled his destiny that he was able to 
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do his own work in the world, in his 
own way. Yes, if he succeeded he 
would go home, but— 

Oh! these awful “buts” that turn us 
off at right angles from our heart’s 
desires. What Thorald did not count 
upon was illness—that thief in the 
night. 

One morning, two weeks before 
Christmas, he did not come down to 
breakfast, and Mrs. Stogers mounted 
the steep stairs to ascertain the rea- 
son. No answer was given to her 
knocking, so, the door being un- 
locked, she went in. Her lodger was 
tossing his head to and fro on the pil- 
low. He called Mrs. Stogers “Aunt 
Emily,” and she said afterwards the 
way his eyes stared gave her chills, so 
she sent him to the hospital. 

Cinders watched the ambulance 
take him away, then she rushed to her 
room and flung herself down on the 
floor. She did not cry, for it had got 
past crying with Cinders. “If I knew 
where that old aunt lived, I'd find 
her,” she said, sitting up and gazing 
with melancholy eyes at Mephis- 
topheles. The cat rubbed a ribby 
side against her dress for answer. 

“There might be a letter or some- 
thing in the leather case,” she went on 
thoughtfully. “I don’t like lookin’, 
but | guess I must.” 

She stole into the deserted room 
softly; the emptiness, the stillness, 
was unbearable, and in a fever of hope 
and fear she searched quickly. Ina 
pocket of the dress suit, despised of 
Mrs. Stogers, was a letter directed to 
“Miss Emily Thorald.” Then followed 
the name of a town Cinders had heard 
mentioned often, for it was not far 
away. She smiled as she spelled it 
slowly over. 

“T’ll write,” she said, rejoicing in 
the accomplishment, which had been 
acquired with infinite pains in the odd 
moments Mrs. Stogers had given for 
conscience’ sake to what was called 
her “education.” 

“Yes,” she said again, “I'll write, 
an’ get the money from my bank for 
the paper and stamps.” 
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This bank was a tin building kept 
by Mrs. Stogers in her own room. 
Any coin of the realm that Cinders 
chanced to receive she was con- 
demned to deposit therein. Now, she 
abstracted this building from the site 
it had so long occupied, and shook 
out enough coppers to make her pur- 
chases, then wrote as follows: 


Miss Emity THORALD: 

Your nefu is took ill with a fitt of sick- 
ness. If you dont come to him he will dye. 
There aint nobody cares if he does or not, 
but me. He is at the Hospittle, and is out 
of his head. Hana says the Hospittle is 


orful. 
With Resspec, 
4 LUCINDA ELLEN. 


This Cinders posted, then waited. 
More than a week went by. She es- 
caped once and went to the hospital. 
The porter told her Thorald was very 
ill, that no one had come to see him. 
The child made up her mind on the 
way home that she would go for Tho- 
rald’s aunt herself. There was a des- 
perate pain at her heart that made in- 
action impossible. 

About dusk she slipped out of the 
house, dressed in what Mrs. Stogers 
called her best clothes. The tin bank 
was clasped to her breast. The cat 
followed, scenting adventure in the 
air. The city looked gay and bright 
at this dusky hour. The great build- 
ings were trimmed with the snow’s er- 
mine and the frost’s lace, as in honor 
of the approaching feast-day. Lights 
winked at the lonely little girl from 
friendly-looking houses. There was 
cedar before the shops, and bunches 
of glistening holly behind the win- 
dows. 

She passed butcher shops where 
rows and rows of turkeys, all butch- 
ered to make a Christmas holiday, 
hung stiff in death, and where pigs of 
cheerful countenance, adorned with 
paper roses, and holding lemons in 
their mouths, appeared to rejoice in 
their fate. On and on sped her light 
footsteps, for she knew the way. Her 
starry eyes saw the beautiful city, and 
it seemed asacityinadream. Silver 


sleigh bells rang on the frosty air, but 
she did not know she heard them. 

The man in the ticket office at the 
station stared as she asked for her 
ticket and handed him the tin bank. 

“Break it open,” said Cinders, “an’ 
take out the money, please. I think 
there’s enough. I tried to get it open, 
but I couldn’t.” 

So far her faith in humanity had not 
been corroded. The official wrenchéd 
the box open, took the needed amount 
and handed back the rest with the 
ticket. He looked amused, but 
kindly. People were all kind, she 
thought—the brakeman who helped 
her aboard the train, the conductor, 
all of them. 

Perhaps it was because the Christ- 
mas spirit was abroad in the land, or 
else that the serious little face, framed 
in its bronze brown hair, the eager, 
appealing éyes, and tremulous red 
mouth were hard to resist. 

The train sped on through the 
white country and Cinders waited, 
the cat, who had escaped all pursuit, 
purring calmly beside her. 

At the right station she got out, 
carrying Mephistopheles, and stood 
alone on the empty platform. An an- 
cient cab was awaiting possible pas- 
sengers. Cinders went to the driver 
and asked him if he could take her to 
Miss Thorald’s house. 

“T want to get there very quickly,” 
she said, “and here’s the money,” 
handing him the balance on hand. 

“All right, lady,” he answered ; “get 
right in; ye’ll be there in a jiffy.” 

If it had been daylight he wouldn’t 
have called me that, thought the 
child. 

As to how she should return home 
she did not trouble. No thought of 
Mes. Stogers disturbed her. No fear, 
though the hour was late and the 
place strange. One idea alone held 
her mind. 

After a little while the cab drew up 
before such a house as Cinders had 
seen in pictures. She stepped out 
and, going up the steps, pulled the 
great brass bell-knob. A man an- 
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swered the door, a stiff, wooden-look- 
ing man. 

“I want Miss Thorald,” Cinders 
said eagerly, “‘an’ | want her at once, 
if you please.” 

The butler led her in and went for 
his mistress. The child waited in the 
great hall calmly, as one who had 
come on a mission. 

A woman came towards her pres- 
ently—a stately woman, very beauti- 
ful, who did not look either old or 
young, but something of both. Cin- 
ders sprang to her with outstretched 
hands. 

“Why didn’t you come?” she cried, 
reproachfully. “I told you how ill he 
was. Are you so angry you will let 
him die all alone?”’ 

The woman grew white and caught 
her breath strangely; with one hand 
she unfastened the lace at her throat. 

“T don’t understand. Who are you, 
child. What have you come for?” 

“The letter,” Cinders said incohe- 
rently,—‘the letter, you know. I! 
waited for you to come.” 

“IT know nothing of any letter!”’ an- 
swered the other. “Sit down and tell 
me what you mean.” 

Little by little Cinders told her 
story—of the man in his attic room; 
of the music she loved, and the opera 
that had been sent away; of the cold, 
cold days, and the unfortunate fire she 
had started. It was a childish tale, 
much mixed in the telling, but the lis- 
tener understood at last. 

“Tf they took his opera in New York 
he was coming home for Christmas. 
When people are successful they come 
home. When they ain’t, why they 
don’t,” Cinders ended gravely. 

“My proud boy,” said the woman, 
her lips quivering; “my proud boy!” 

Then she kissed Cinders softly, pas- 
sionately. ‘That might have made 
me harder still,” she said. “I had 


other desires for him—but now—oh! 
you good little thing—you poor little 
thing, vou shall take me to him at 
once, at once.” 

“It was very queer to be kissed,” 
Cinders thought, as she fell asleep 
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that night in a little white bed in one 
of the big beautiful rooms. “Very, 
very queer, indeed.” 

It had not been possible to reach 
the city till next morning. At noon 
Miss Thorald entered the white hos- 
pital ward and found the one she 
sought. But it was not that day that 
he knew her, nor the next. She lis- 
tened to him talking—of the hours 
spent in the cold, lonely room—of his 
work—of Cinders—the only one who 
had seemed to care. 

“You are a little witch,” he repeated 
often; “you see into the future with 
those solemn eyes. Yes. And the 
black cat. He knows too. I charm 
you both, though—with the music. 
There was a king named Saul and one 
plaved to him upon the harp. But 
you don’t know that story. Some day 
| will charm the whole world, so—” 

The woman prayed as she listened. 

As for Cinders, Miss Thorald kept 
the child with her. Never, never was 
she to go back to Mrs. Stogers. For 
there are ways of settling things when 
one has a friend rich and determined ; 
and Cinders had found such a 
friend. 

It was Christmas day that they 
went together into the ward where 
Dan Thorald lay. He would know 
them, the nurse said. They might 
stay for a little while. 

“Why, it’s Cinders and Aunt Em- 
ily,” he cried weakly, as they came 
near. 

Cinders dropped down by the bed 
and hid her face against it. 

Presently she looked up with tear- 
filled eves. 

“T guess you don’t know it’s Christ- 
mas, she said. 

“Christmas! No, but I might have, 
I’ve got such a lot of presents—Aunt 
Emily, and you, little one, and this 
victorious letter from New York. 
Mrs. Stogers brought it. At first the 
nurse wouldn’t read it, for fear excite- 
ment would kill me. I told her I’d 
die if she didn’t. That ended it,” he 
said, pausing between the words, but 
smiling happily. 
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“Oh! I’m glad—so glad,” cried 
Cinders, clasping her hands. 

“T knew I could count on you; but, 
Aunt Emily, you won’t mind if I go 
my own way—now? It will be a suc- 
cessful one.” 

“Go your own way, dear heart,”’ she 
answered softly. “I will follow. It 
is what women always do—in the end. 
I mind nothing—for I have you again 
—my Christmas gift—from God.” 

“And you, Lucinda Ellen,” Thorald 
said, after a few moments, and with a 
low, shaky laugh, “don’t you want a 
Christmas box too?” 


“I jest want to stay here,” she an- 
swered, eagerly. 

“You shall stay—not here exactly, 
but with Dan and me, for always,” 
said Miss Thorald. 

“So I may be sure of an admirer 
and applause,” put in Thorald, who 
would talk. “You're a luxury I’m to 
be treated to. We’re lucky to have 
been the first to discover you, Lucinda 
Ellen, for you’re a sort of curio, an 
original, and Aunt Emily, being a col- 
lector, realizes that probably there’s 
only one of the kind on the market, 
don’t you know.” 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
By Newton Marshall Hall. 


But when the leaves burn red, 


[But say that he is dead; 


To celebrate the triumph of the year, 
I know his gentle spirit will be here. 


I know that when the breeze 

Blows softly in the trees, 

When fields are green beneath the April rains, 
I still shall meet him in the budding lanes. 


When summer’s highest tide 

Floods all the country side, 

My quiet garden paths he will explore, 
And I shall see him through the open door. 


Before the backlog’s glow— 

The world is white with snow— 

Once more the old familiar group will sit, 
And taste the piquant flavor of his wit. 
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THE S-LDIEK NEVER KETVANED 


By Charles Francis Saunders. 


tered banners flying in the 

breeze and uniforms soiled by 
the stains of battle, the regiment 
marched jauntily through the city 
streets, to the strains of triumphal 
music and the vociferous plaudits of 
the crowds. From burnished rifles 
and drawn swords sunlight 
flashed; there was flourish of bugle 
and rat-a-tat-tat of drum as to 
hoarsely shouted commands the 
columns wheeled rank by rank from 
one street into another. What is more 
glorious than war—what more sweet 
than the coming back of the conquer- 
ing hero to his people? 

In a small room on the fourth floor 
of a house so far away that no faint- 
est echo of the clamorous welcome 
reached it, a woman sat sewing busily, 
her young face marked with lines of 
care, but beautiful still. On its back, 
on the floor, a baby lay, blinking laz- 
ily at the ceiling and counting its toes. 
New and again the woman would put 
her work down and, going to the 
window, look up and down the street 
as though expectant of one who did 
not come. Once a couple of soldiers 
appeared in the street, and she threw 


| from the war, with tat- 


the window up and, leaning far 
out, watched eagerly until they 
passed the house without ever turn- 
ing an eye towards it, when she lost 
interest in them and returned in evi- 
dent disappointment to her work. 
So, until the gathering shadows 
made an end of work; then she sat 
gazing dully out into the ruddy west, 
where the embers of the dying day 
still glowed under a bank of ashen 
clouds. But she saw no sky, no west; 
what she did see was, through the veil 
of the vear that was gone, a man— 
he was then the man of all men to her 
—standing again before her in the 
uniform of his country’s army, a ser- 
geant’s chevrons on his sleeve. How 
bravely she had given him up to fight 
in the cause of oppressed humanity ; 
what prayers she had poured forth 
that he might return to her unharmed 
out of war’s vortex; what faith had 
burned within her that, if he did re- 
turn, he would come bringing his 
sheaves of fame! Again she remem- 
bered the joy that came to her with 
the first letters from camp, and then 
from the front, with news of his safety 
and high spirits; and again she felt 
the awful weight that pressed upon 
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her heart to suffocation when the let- 
ters began to grow briefer by and by, 
and fewer and farther between,— 
when, at last, one brought no money, 
because he said he had to meet some 
little debts he owed the boys, debts of 
honor that could not be postponed. 
He felt sure that, with her economical 
ways, she would not miss the money 
—that once. Of course she would 
not miss the money; she could earn 
by her needle enough to keep herself 
and the baby, if she gave up one of 
their two rooms,—and, to be sure, 
one room was all they really needed. 
Then the aching suspense of the long 
silences! More than “that once”’ the 
money did not come; and it was 
needle of lead and thread of tow that 
worked to keep the wolf from the 
door. Again she saw herself, when 
for weeks no letter would arrive, 
anxiously scanning the newspaper 
lists of killed and wounded and sick, 
half fearful, half hopeful, of seeing the 
one name she knew; but it was never 
there. Her head was almost bursting 
now. O, why had he not come? 


There was a shuffling of feet on the 
stairs, and the sound of voices. 

“Brace up, Jim, you’re home now; 
let go, can’t you?” 

The woman sprang trembling to 
her feet and quickly struck a light. 
Something fell heavily against the 
door; there was. an indistinct curse; 
then the door yielded to a fumbling at 
the knob from without, and a soldier 
with a sergeant’s chevrons on his 
dirty sleeve staggered into the room, 
only to fall on the lounge in a 
drunken stupor. 

The woman stood motionless in the 
middle of the floor, her face white as 
marble. For a moment—it seemed 
an eternity—her eyes were fixed upon 
the features she knew so well; but 
where was the man she had loved? 

She stooped and tenderly raised the 
child from the floor—it was asleep— 
and, folding it in her arms, leaned 
wearily against the wall. From the 
poor, blanched lips a quivering 


prayer arose: 
“God of the widow and fatherless, 
forsake us not!” 


THE WORLD’S IN THE HEART. 


By Lawrence Gilman. 


HAT do you say: “ ’Tis autumn, 
And the trees have been bare for long?”’ 
Nay, it is radiant summer ; 
My heart sings a lover’s song. 


What do you say: “ "Tis spring-time, 
And the orchard’s in bloom on the hill?” 
Nay, it is cheerless winter ; 
My songs of love are still. 
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kindly disposed toward preserv- 

ing its own traditions than the 
Sleepy Hollow country. When, in 
1609, Master Hendrick Hudson dis- 
covered the river now bearing his 
name, and sailed up between the 
rugged mountains towering over the 
water, his crew felt that at last they 
had entered the land belonging to the 
lord of dreams. Soon after Hudson 
had made known to the people of Hol- 
land that a marvellous stream coursed 
from the north woods to empty into 
Manhattan Bay, the hardy Dutchmen 
began to investigate its mysteries, and 
then to settle along its shores. By 
these pioneers no legend, however 
unimportant, was permitted to be for- 
gotten; and it is to them we are in- 
debted for the many traditions with 
which this locality has become in- 
vested. 

It is that section of the Hudson's 
eastern shore, where are situated*the 
widely famed Sleepy Hollow, Tarry- 
town and Irvington, which now con- 
cerns us. Irvington and Tarrytown, 


F iis regions have been more 


in Westchester County, are respec- 
tively twenty-two and _ twenty-five 
miles from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York. The brook fifty 
yards south of Sunnyside marks the 
division between the two villages. By 
travelling northward, we soon reach 
the André monument on_ Broad- 
way, and likewise the Andre Brook, 
separating Tarrytown and North 
Tarrytown. To the stranger, the 
two Tarrytowns appear as one vil- 
lage, and doubtless they will event- 
ually become such, since a_ great 
proportion of their residents are in 
favor of uniting forces. North Tarry- 
town is often called Mount Pleasant: 
but the first name, it seems, is the 
more exact. 

Sleepy Hollow and its cemetery art 
reached soon after we have left the 
André monument, these bemmg within 
the jurisdiction of the upper Tarry- 
town, and surrounded by the numer- 
ous homes which have been erected 
since Ichabod Crane dwelt here as a 
learned pedagogue. 

The origin of the name of Tarry- 
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HUDSON. 


TARRYTOWN AND THE 


town has been the subject of many in- 
quiries. Some antiquarians have sug- 
gested that, as the Dutch word 
“tawre’ means wheat, the village de- 
rived its name _ signifying ‘wheat 
town,” from the fact that this cereal 
was once plentifully grown here- 
abouts. Other authorities scout this 
idea, holding that wheat has never 
been extensively raised in the section, 
and that, furthermore, the word 
Tarrytown arose ata much later period 


than the Dutch settlement. David 


Williams, one of Major André’s cap- 
tors, was born in the village. He 
writes that at the time of his birth, 
1754, the place was still called 
Philipse’s Manor, in honor of its situ- 
ation in that manorial estate. Grant- 
ing this to be true, the village may 
have been named subsequently in 
honor of John Tarry, who travelled 
from Long Island, became a resident 
here, and was soon thoroughly inter- 
ested in all the affairs of the locality. 
Even as late as the Revolution, the 
village was sometimes spelled as Tary 
Town, and again as Terrytown. Irv- 
ing’s humorous version has reference 
to the narrative of the Dutch house- 
wives, who knew this as Tarrytown 
since it was a foible of their masters 
to loiter here on market days. For 
such occasions, the Dutchmen assem- 
bled at the village taverns to celebrate 
the departure of-the trading sloops, 
which were to voyage down the river 
to New York; and not then being sat- 
ished, the worthy housekeepers in- 
form us the lords of the dominion still 
remained at the taverns, that they 
might be prepared to honor with ap- 
propriate beverages the return of the 
trading vessels. 

As early as 1641 the Wequaesqueek 
Indians are mentioned as occupying 
the land around Tarrytown. Even 
down to 1659 there was an Indian set- 
tlement in this particular locality, 
which the aborigines styled Alip- 
conck—the place of elms. The village 
of the Indians, we are informed, was 
on an elevation in the southern part 
of Tarrytown, while doubtless there 
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were other wigwams somewhat to the 
north of this hill, and more near the 
junction of the Pocantico River with 
the Hudson. Upon the eminence 
where the Indians had previously 
(lwelt, a redoubt was to be seen during 
the Revolution; and it was from this 
fortification that the British sloop-of- 
war Vulture was bombarded, when 
she had become grounded in the river 
on a ballast reef nearly opposite the 
earthworks. The Vulture was await- 
ing the return of Major André from 
West Point. 

Undoubtedly, the earliest settlers 
built their unpretentious homes aiong 
Water Street in Tarrytown. This 
highway, containing some of the old- 
est houses in the vicinity, is very near 
the Hudson and but slightly elevated 
above it. We 
must not forget 
the families which 
early turned away 
from the river and 
straggled inland to 
a eastern 
part. of Westches- 
ter County, which 
the pioneers of 
Sleepy Hollow 
graciously termed 
“the country over 
back.” There are not a few families 
yet inhabiting Tarrytown and Irving- 
ton who trace their ancestry back to 
those hardy Dutchmen. 

About the year 1680 Frederick 
Philipse, whom the Dutch styled 
Vreedoyck Felypsen, or Sir Vredryk 
Flypse, a resident of East Friesland, 
in Holland, purchased from the little 
Indian tribe already named territory 
upon which he might build a residence 
overlooking the Hudson. By some 
writers the date of the first transfer of 
land is given as nearer to 1665 than to 
1680. However it may be, Philipse 
received a royal grant from the king 
of England in 1680, allowing him to 
make extensive purchases of the *In- 
dians’ domains. Whether or not he 
had erected his home on a strip of 
land acquired previously to the royal 


=}. 


permission is a subject over which 
some have disputed. 

The Dutch may have been here a 
quarter of a century or more prior to 
1680, because a tablet over the main 
doorway of Sunnyside states that the 
house was built in 1650, just thirty 
years after the Mayflower dropped 
anchor in Plymouth Bay. The year 
1623, we are told, is the first date at 
which the Hollanders can possibly be 
credited with selecting places of resi- 
dence on the Hudson north of New 
York. If this is true, the arrival of 
the Pilgrims anticipated the Dutch 
settlers along this beautiful stream by 
a brief three years. 

The Philipse manor house of Sleepy 
Hollow, which stands near the mouth 
of the Pocantico River, or the Sleepy 


RAILWAY STATION. 


Hollow Brook, if you please, was no 
sooner finished than the construc- 
tion of a mill, with a mill pond, was 
begun close to the mansion. My lord’s 
castle and mill were most stanchly 
built of oak, and as a consequence are 
standing to-day, while the two hun- 
dred and fifteen years or more of their 
existence have wrought a thousand 
changes about the Sleepy Hollow 
country. 

The patent belonging to Frederick 
Philipse covered the territory from 
“Spyten Devil’s kill, running north 
along the river [Hudson], until the 
kill of Kitchawong [Croton River], 
and Ect.” All these possessions were 
denominated by the general title of 
Philipseburgh ; but more particularly 
was the hamlet so called which was 
springing up around the stronghold 
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- of the first lord of the manor. In fact, 


the completion of the Philipse house 
started the building of many other 
domiciles, which now were appearing 
more rapidly than at any time preced- 
ing 1680. The Philipse family con- 
tinued in possession of their manor 
until the Revolution, when, because 
they were partisans of the crown, the 
estate was forfeited to the government 
of the thirteen colonies. 

One of the first objects which the 
residents of Tarrytown and Irvington 
take a visitor to see is the famous little 


are placed at some height from the 
ground; and this, if the narrative is 
authentic, was intended to prevent any 
stray arrows from Indian marauders 
doing injury to the congregation, for 
when the Dutchmen were seated, the 
missiles would pass above their heads. 
The door of the church now faces the 
west, thus fronting towards the Hud- 
son; but previous to 1837, it opened 
more to the southeast. The under 
sized and odd church bell, which is 
still suspended in the turret of the 
church, was cast in old Amsterdam in 


OLD PHILIPSE MANOR HOUSE AND MILL, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


Dutch church of Sleepy Hollow, with 
which Irving’s legend made his read- 
ers familiar more than three-quarters 
of a century ago. The small edifice 
is constructed of gneiss and granite 
from Westchester County, while its 


well seasoned beams of oak offer a 


stubborn resistance to the encroach- 
ments of time. We must also remem- 
ber that some bricks were used about 
this building, and that they were 
brought from Holland, because the 
pioneer Dutchmen were not equipped 
for producing bricks. The windows 


1685, and then presented to the so- 
ciety by Frederick Philipse. An in- 
scription on the bell gives this pas- 
sage: “Amsterdam, 1685, Si Deus pro 
nobis quis contra nos” (If God be for us, 
who can be against us?) As the 
pioneers from Holland were sur- 
rounded by the treacherous “heathen 
Indians,” this text was considered a 
most appropriate selection. 

The particular year when the 
church was built is yet a problem, al- 
though without much doubt it was 
some time between 1683 and 1690. 
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OLD DUTCH CHURCH, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


Near the door is a tablet inscribed: 
“Erected and Built by Frederick 
Philips and Catherine Van Cortlandt, 
his wife, in 1699.” We are told that 
this tablet was not placed in its posi- 
tion until the time when the church 
was being repaired in 1837, and that 
the date 1699 is certainly erroneous. 
In the will of Catherine Van Cortlandt 
we mark that she bequeathed her 
beaker and tablecloth “in trust to and 
for the congregation of the Dutch 
church, erected at Philipsburgh, by 
my late husband, 
Fred’k Philipse, 
dec’d, according 
to the discipline of 
the Synod of 
Dort.” From this 
will, dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1730, it ap- 
pears that my lord 
of the manor 
alone was respon- 
sible for the exist- 
enceof the church, 
or else Catherine 
wished him _ to 
have sole credit 


for its erection. 
In 


1697 Jan 


Ecker became the first accepted 
deacon for the society, and in the 
Same year the first regular min- 
ister was employed. He was the Rev. 
William Bartholff of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, who in the church annals 
is described as “the learned and Godly 
Dominus Guilliaume.” This pastor 
came from Hackensack three or four 
times annually to preach at Sleepy 
Hollow, continuing there as the par- 
son until 1715. Since 1870 the Rev. 
John Knox Allen of the First Re- 
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formed Church in Tarrytown, has 
preached in this smaller: edifice on 
Sunday afternoons usually from Au- 
gust to November; and sometimes 
other ministers are invited to oc- 
cupy the quaint and elevated pulpit, 
which faces the body. of the church 
once occupied by the sturdy Dutch 
settlers. This littke Dutch church 
is the property of the First Re- 
formed Society, which, on  ac- 
count of its growth, was obliged to 


recognition of the year 1697, when the 
Dutch Association called its first min- 
ister, and in honor of the two centu- 
ries and over which have looked upon 
the building. On Sunday morning 
the Rev. Mr. Allen began the services 
in the First Reformed Church by 
preaching a sermon appropriate to the 
occasion. In the afternoon the ob- 
servance was continued in the Sleepy 
Hollow structure. In this building an 
olden time ceremony was held, with 


THE SLEEPY HOLLOW BROOK. 


erect a more commodious place of 
worship. Likewise, the Second Re- 
formed Church of Tarrytown was or- 
ganized in 1837 by members who had 
removed from the parent association. 
These two Reformed churches had 
charge of the recent bicentennial of 
the Sleepy Hollow church, which was 
observed on Sunday and Monday, Oc- 
tober 10 and 11, 1897. The event re- 
ceived much attention throughout the 
country; and as a result many stran- 
gers were drawn to thisregion to parti- 
cipate in the commemorations. The 
two hundredth anniversary was in 


the selected choir accompanied by a 
violoncello. The church will barel 
accommodate two hundred, but it was 
crowded to its fullest capacity, while 
some who could not gain an entrance 
occupied the windows and others wan- 
dered about the old cemetery, en- 
deavoring to decipher the verses on 
the lichen-covered headstones. In the 
evening an address by Hamilton W. 
Mabie attracted a crowd to the First 
Reformed Church. All day Monday 
the Sleepy Hollow church was open 
to the public. The church had been 
somewhat repaired for the célebra- 
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SUNNYSIDE. 


tion; while the architect, in making 
the changes, had been careful to fol- 
low the original lines of the building. 
The celebration closed on Monday 
evening, when a large assembly gath- 
ered in Music Hall, Tarrytown. A 
chosen choir rendered the national 
anthem of Holland. Mr. Edgar M. 
Bacon read an original poem, and the 
principal address was delivered by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, himself 
a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Whoever strolls through the Sleepy 
Hollow of to-day must observe that 
the region has seen countless trans- 
ormations since the age represented 
in Irving’s legend. The milldam 
built by Frederick Philipse, along 
whose banks Ichabod Crane wandered 
between church services piloting 
groups of the Dutch maidens, is no 
longer kept filled with water, and we 
can only view the ground which it 
formerly covered. Over the dry bed 
of the milldam courses the rapid 
Sleepy Hollow Brook, or Pocantico 
River. It comes tumbling* down 
through the steep hills forming a glen 
at the north, rushes by the church and 
then under the bridge of the main 


road, when it is soon buried in the 
Hudson near the white tower of the 
Kingsland Point lighthouse. We 
pause on the bridge while viewing the 
stream, and note that close to the 
edges of the more hurried current are 
a score of quiet, mirror-like pools, in 
which we see the sky reflected. A\l- 
though this modern structure is one 
of brick and stone, we can imagine 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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THE BROOK AT SUNNYSIDE. 


that it is the wooden crossing which 
has been replaced by the present 
bridge, and over which, riding down 
the highway from the east, the Head- 
less Horseman galloped after Ichabod 
Crane on his return from the quilting 
bee at Mynheer Van Tassel’s. 


“Pocantico still rolls his stream 
Beneath the bridge of Irving’s dream, 


As when he heard the tramp and scream 

Of Ichabod, that fearful night, 

When Brom Bones gave him such a 
fright.” 


The schoolhouse where Ichabod 
Crane taught has long ceased to exist, 
if indeed it ever had an actual exist- 
ence in this neighborhood. The edi- 
fice believed by many to have been his 
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JAMES KIRKE PAULDING. 


little empire was situated on the 
Sleepy Hollow road, just north of the 
western entrance to the grounds be- 
longing to the family of the late 
Stephen D. Law. The present old 
schoolhouse of Sleepy Hollow was 
not built, it is represented, until 1835. 

While we linger on the bridge that 
crosses the rapid Pocantico, the con- 
stant passing of bicyclists, and the 
passing, perchance, of a stray auto- 
mobile, all of them journeying over 
the Albany post road between Tlarry- 
town and Sing Sing, inform us that 
modes of travelling have been discov- 
ered which were not dreamed about 
when Ichabod bestrode the perverse 
saddle horse, known to Hans Van 
Ripper, its owner, as Gunpowder. If 
we are to completely understand how 
the world has progressed since this 
valley was frequented by the school- 
master, let us have a glimpse of the fa- 
mous Empire State Express, 
which dashes by Sleepy Hollow 
each morning. 

The Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
begins at the church, which is sur- 
rounded by the oldest stones, 
while on the hill sloping to the 
north is continued the newer part. 
Certainly, few cemeteries of any 
country have a more attractive 
location. On the eastern side of 
this necropolis the land falls pre- 
cipitately to the channel of, the 
Pocantico, and then abruptly rises 
to Tarrytown Heights, at a con- 
siderable altitude above. The 
western section of the ceme- 


tery forms a gradual slope to the 
shore of the Hudson, visions of whose 
broad stream may be caught through 
the trees. 

This burial place, particularly its 
more modern section, was first styled 
the Tarrytown Cemetery; but at the 
suggestion of Irving, one of its pro- 
moters, the name was changed to the 
Sleepy Hollow Rural Cemetery. 
Numbered with those interred here is 
Christopher Collins, the first man who 
planned the Erie Canal. For some 
years he was counted as a resident of 
Tarrytown. Close to the little Dutch 
church we see two headstones, one of 
which is at the grave of General Adam 
Badeau ; the other marks the grave of 
Henry B. Dawson, the historian. An- 
other monument which attracts us is 
that standing near the western gate- 
way of the cemetery. It was erected 
in remembrance of those volunteers of 
the civil war who were sent out from 
this vicinity ; about thirty of whom are 
now sleeping in the plot, in whose 
centre stands their memorial. Else- 
where is a substantial cenotaph of the 
rugged Quincy granite, placed here to 
honor the soldiers who fought in the 
Revolution. It is located in that part 
of the cemetery known as Battle Hill, 
because in 1779 the Continental 
troops formed a redoubt at this point 
and posted a battery to command the 
Albany post road below. A section 
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THE IRVING LOT IN SLEEPY 


of these Revolutionary earthworks 
has been allowed to remain undis- 
turbed. Not a hundred feet to the 
north is the monument and family 
plot of the Delavans. Here is buried 
General Daniel Delavan, who was a 
stanch friend of both Washington 
and Lafayette. General Delavan, to- 
gether with ten of his brothers, served 
in the Provincial army. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any other 
family supplied eleven soldiers for the 
Revolution ; moreover, there seems to 
be no such record for the civil war. 

Nearly underneath Battle Hill, on 
the ground descending towards the 
little Dutch church, we distinguish a 
plot surrounded by a thickly grown 
box hedge, and now crowded with 
plain white marble headstones. Ap- 
proaching nearer, we count thirty- 
nine graves. Here the Irving family 
slumbers; and in the centre is the 
stone marking the grave of the be- 
loved author. The first headstone 
was ruined by people who chipped it 
to pieces for mementos! The new 
stone, with its rounded corners, seems 
never to have been molested. It bears 
the simple inscription: 


HOLLOW CEMETERY. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
BORN 
APRIL 3, 1783, 
DIED 
NOVEMBER 28, 1850. 


Yearly, lovers of the great genius 
come on pilgrimages to his grave ; and 
not alone are they seen here in the 
summer time, but many have halted at 
the gateway of the plot under the 
gray skies of December. 

Turning southward and following 
Broadway through Tarrytown, the 
old Albany post road—we arrive at 
Sunnyside Lane, which turns west 
from this most travelled thoroughfare 
and leads in the direction of the Hud- 
son. We notice that bubbling along 
by the side of our shady avenue is the 
little Sunnyside Brook. At the end of 
the lane is a low stone residence of the 
Dutch style of architecture. Over the 
main porch of the house is inscribed: 


ERECTED 
ANNO 1650, 
REBUILT BY 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 
ANNO 1835. 
GEO. HARVEY, 
ARCHITECT. 
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This is Sunnyside, which Irving 
purchased in 1835, together with fi- 
teen acres surrounding it. The struc- 
ture has been for years much over- 
grown with ivy, wisteria and Virginia 
creepers. The outlook from the place 
affords a fine panorama of the Hud- 
son, upon which one’s eyes may dwell 
with contentment from morning till 
evening. Previous to the spring of 
1897, the mansion was the property 
and residence of two nieces of Irving, 
who were with the author at the time 
of his death. Having become en- 


held in the sweetest reverence 
throughout the Sleepy Hollow coun- 
try. Not many localities have hon- 
ored a gifted man more than Irving 
has been honored in the region which 
he so beautifully described. The peo- 
ple have ever fondly called him “our 
own Washington Irving.” He min- 
gled in the neighborhood gatherings ; 
and with all whom he conversed, his 
genial nature was a magnetic force, 
quickly drawing their hearts to him. 
He had a decided preference for chil- 
dren's parties. At one such enter- 


From an old print. 


THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


feebled by age, and no longer desiring 
to oversee the estate; they disposed of 
it to the present occupant, Mr. Alex- 
ander Duer Irving, a grand-nephew 
of the author. He has made some 
repairs and changes, while still pre- 
serving the quaint architecture as 
remodelled under the great author’s 
directions. 

Numerous anecdotes have been re- 
lated to illustrate Irving’s interest 
about his neighbors. Not the people 
of high standing alone concerned him, 
but the poor received many a gener- 
ous gift. His name has always been 


tainment, a little girl named Grace 
Wilson, who had become fatigued by 
dancing, rushed up to him and ex- 
claimed: “Oh, Washington Irving, [ 
am tired as a dog’s hind leg!” The 
incident was always remembered by 
Irving with amusement. 

Until about 1888, there was stand- 
ing on Water Street in Tarrytown a 
crumbling structure familiarly termed 
the James Kirke Paulding house. 
This was formerly the place where 
cultivated people met, drawn by 
Paulding, the writer, who was to 
become the secretary of the navy 
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under President 
Van Buren. 
With Washing- 
ton Irving and 
his brother, 
William, Pauld- 
ing was a col- 
laborator on 
“Salmagundi,” 
the new world 
“Spectator,” be- 
gun by them in 
1807. In 1800 
Paulding  re- 
moved from 
Tarrytown to 
New York; but 
during his resi- 
dence in the vil- 
lage a frequent 
visitor was the 
youthful Irving. 
When the lad 
came to the 
Paulding house 
on one of his 
vacations, we 
are told that he 
rambled south- 
ward along the 
Hudson until, arriving at Sunnyside, 
he asserted that the place before him 
was just such as he desired to own—- 
a wish which was to be satisfied in the 
years that followed. 

While our thoughts are concerned 
with Irving and Paulding, we are re- 
minded that Westchester County 
holds an important place as the home 
of distinguished authors. Among 
these was Poe, who lived in his little 
cottage at Fordham before that town 
was enveloped by New York. J. Rod- 
man Drake resided on the shores of 
the Bronx River, and Cooper within 
the boundaries of Mamaroneck. At 
the present time Edmund C. Stedman 
lives at Bronxville, and Julian Haw- 
thorne as well as John Habberton, at 
New Rochelle. 

The Paulding house suggests to us 
another wooden habitation, known as 
the Jacob Mott place, whose situation 
was on the east side of Broadway, 
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next to the 
Tarrytown Sec- 
ond Reformed 
Church. The 
old house was 
destroyed in 
1897, that the 
new Washing- 
ton Irving High 
School might 
be erected on 
its site. Ac- 
cording to our 
author’s _ state- 
ment to Jacob 
Mott, Sr., after 


whom the 
house was 
named, this 
domicile was 


the home of 
Katrina Van 
Tassel when 
courted by Ich- 
abod Crane, al- 
though in the 
“Legend” he 
has represented 
Sunnyside as 
then her dwell- 
ing. It is evident that Katrina 
lived at Sunnyside during the Revolu- 
tion, and then, when an older damsel, 
in the Mott place. In “Wolfert’s 
Roost” Irving relates that one Van 
Tassel occupied the Dutch mansion 
upon which the author bestowed the 
title of Sunnyside, and that the inte- 
rior of the building was burned in the 
war by a company of British sailors, 
who left only the stone shell remain- 
ing. At a later day it was repaired 
and again tenanted by Van Tassel; 
but throughout the intervening 
months, we are given to understand, 
the owner inhabited the Mott house. 
During this special period, it appears 
that the celebrated courtship saw its 
beginning and lamentable failure. 
The Mott building has been further 
honored by the fact that Washington 
once went there in the Revolutionary 
days to visit a wounded soldier. 
Some there are who contend that 
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many of the scenes of Irving’s “Leg- 
end” belong farther up the Hudson 
and at Kinderhook, instead of Tarry- 
town and Sleepy Hollow. It might 
be well for the reader to remember 
this before determining the exact sit- 
uation of each and every point which 
he finds described in the story. In 
fact, we must not treat the work like 
a historical narrative, but remember 
that it is the “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,’ in which the romancer employs 
the romancer’s rights. -Here it is that 
he chose to locate the scenes of his 
little drama, and it is this locality and 
no other which has derived unending 
fame from being represented as the 
abode of the credulous schoolmaster 
and those associated with him. 

In front of the school lately erected 
and named as a memorial for him, it 
has been suggested that a life sized 
bronze statue of Irving might fittingly 
be placed. There beingno such memo- 
rial either in Tarrytown or Irvington, 
the suggestion should not be suf- 
fered to miscarry. The plan of nam- 
ing schools after distinguished men is 
one which should be followed 
throughout the country; and it is 
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pleasing to note that such a plan has 
been followed in the Sleepy Hollow 
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country by remembering its most im- 
portant celebrity. 

Eleven years previous to his death, 
Irving became a member of Christ 
Episcopal Church, in Tarrytown. 
Here he was a regular attendant, and 
one of the most honored members of 
the society. His long remembered 
obsequies were held in this church, of 
which he had been for some time a 
warden. He died near the end of 
November, 1859; and when his neigh- 
bors learned that his wonderful pen 
would never be taken up again, they 
could say with his admirers through- 
out the world, far beyond the Sleepy 


warm, that the villagers could not but 
liken it to the character of their sleep- 
ing friend and neighbor. Just before 
reaching the grave, the procession 
crossed the Sleepy Hollow bridge, 
which was heavily draped with black, 
thus recognizing the pen which had 
given it its distinction. 

On April 3, 1883, the centennial of 
Irving’s birth was celebrated in the 
Second Reformed Church by the 
Washington Irving Association, of 
Tarrytown. Judge Noah Davis pre- 
sided, and among those who gave ad- 
dresses were Donald G. Mitchell and 
Charles Dudley Warner. Letters were 
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Hollow country, what Lord Byron 
said after he had read Irving’s story 
ot “The Broken Heart,” “God doesn’t 
send many such into this world!” 

Upon the receipt in New York of 
the intelligence of his death, flags 
were lowered to half mast, and on the 
day of his funeral the church bells of 
that city were tolled, while the shop- 
keepers of Tarrytown closed their 
places of business. 

From Christ Church, the funeral 
procession moved up Broadway 
towards the Sleepy Hollow cemetery, 
followed by a great concourse of his 
friends. It was the first day of De- 
cember; yet the air was filled with 
genial sunshine, while a haze like that 
of Indian summer hovered about the 
landscape. The day was so bright, 
for all the mist, and the sunshine so 


read from John G. Whittier, George 
William Curtis, John Jay, Governor 
Cleveland and others of prominence. 
During the centennial, Sunnyside was 
opened for inspection, and was 
thronged for a number of days by 
eager visitors. 

With the greatest portion of West- 
chester County,this Tarrytown locality 
was included in the celebrated neutral 
ground. Excepting the seizure of 
Major André, the. Sleepy Hollow 
country did not perform an active 
part in the Revolution, as did some 
villages adjacent to it. The contest 
surged almost up to its doors, the 
battle of White Plains, for instance, 
being fought only six miles to the 
east. Yet the inhabitants here de- 
voted all their strength to sustain the 
American cause. General Howe, in 
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LYNDEHURST, HOME OF MISS HELEN 


speaking of the Hollanders alung the 
Hudson, said in 1777, “I can do noth- 
ing with this Dutch population; | 
can neither buy them with money, nor 
conquer them with force,” Governor 
William Tryon of New York was so 
incensed at what he considered the 
perverse patriotism of the people ol 
Tarrytown, that he proposéd the 
burning of their village. Luckily his 
commands never found execution. 
Happy, too, was this population, that 
it did not experience such a cruel 
raid as Tryon led through southern 
Connecticut, in the April of 1777. 

On the roth of October, 1776, 1,100 
British soldiers, who had sailed from 
Peekskill during the previous night, 
landed at Tarry- 
town and_— en- 
camped upon its 
heights. Some 
three weeks later, 
presumably  fol- 
lowing en- 
gagement at 
White Plains, a 
division of the 
British army oc- 
cupied ground in 
Irvington leased 
by Captain Buck- 
out, a worthy vet- 
eran of the French 
and Indian war, 


~ 


years of § age. 
There is a tradi- 
tionabout Katrina 
Van Tassel, who 
lived at Sunnyside 
when these sol- 
(iers encamped in 
Irvington, which 
concerns her 
much prized live 
stock; and she is 
declared to have 
guarded jealously 
her gander and 
flock of geese 
from the greedy 
Hessians, who 
threatened their 
existence. With an air of mys- 
tery, she conjured the men never to 
interfere with her poultry, as the 
geese would eat the grass from the 
grave of the Hessian who injured 
them. Thus warned, these hirelings 
next attempted to secure a supply of 
pork, and hung a slave named Czsar 
three times nigh unto death, because 
he would not reveal where his master 
had secreted his hogs. 

In January, 1777, just after the de- 
feat of the enemy at Princeton, Wash- 
ington decided to remain at Morris- 
town, in New Jersey, and direct a 
movement which might divert part of 
the British forces from New Jersey 
to the support of New York City and 
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MISS MASON’S SCHOOL. 


thus, by weakening their numbers, 
permit him to strike a decisive blow, 
perhaps resulting in the surrender of 
the remaining troops. He ordered 
General Heath to march down 
from Peekskill, through Tarrytown, 
towards the island of Manhattan. 
This expedition, led by General Lin- 
coln, was begun on the 14th, the sol- 
diers arriving at Tarrytown the same 
day, and continuing there until the 
17th. American troops were now 
moving from four points in West- 
chester County for the purpose of 
threatening New York: General Lin- 
coln from Tarrytown; General John 
M. Scott from White Plains; and 
Generals Wooster and Parsons from 
New Rochelle and Eastchester. As 


the British failed to withdraw even a 
Jersey 


company of their forces, 
however, the cam- 
paign accom- 
plished nothing 
that Washington 
desired. 

The 4th day of 
October, 1777, 
saw an expedition 
under Sir Henry 
Clinton sailing up 
the Hudson, Clin- 
ton’s objects be- 
ing to draw the 
attention of the 
Colonial authori- 
ties from  Bur- 
goyne’s army 
marching from 
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and 
eventually to form 


the north, 
a junction with 
Burgoyne. By 
way of gaining 
control of the 
Hudson, Clinton 
proposed to de- 
stroy the Amer- 
ican stores at 
Peekskill, and all 
of the fortifica- 
tions command- 
ing the High- 
lands. Five thou- 
sand men from his ships were 
landed at Tarrytown on the day 
that the vessels departed from 
New York, and found here only 
Colonel Luddington with five hun- 
dred Continentals to oppose them. 
Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, Luddington very wisely re- 
treated, while the British vainly at- 
tempted to surround his men. On 
the day succeeding, which was Sun- 
day, Clinton, with three thousand of 
his army, travelled up to Verplanck’s 
Point, eight miles south of Peeks- 
kill. General Putnam, who was sta- 
tioned at Peekskill, the gateway of 
the Highlands, hastily organized the 
most available reinforcements, and by 
Monday afternoon could marshal two 
thousand men to resist the British. As 
soon as Clinton had given the im- 
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pression that he was aiming at the 
supplies in Peekskill, he speedily 
embarked at Verplanck’s Point, and 
then began a series of manceuvres 
which resulted in the Americans los- 
ing Forts Clinton, Montgomery, and 
Independence, the southern guar- 
dians of the Highlands. Although a 
heavy misfortune was experienced in 
the destruction of these strongholds, 
the Colonial forces retrieved it by a 
greatervictory won but ten days later, 
which forever prevented Clinton from 
combining with the invaders, who 
were directing their course towards 
a meeting with his soldiers. On the 
17th of October one of the world’s 
decisive engagements had ended, and 
the magnificent army of Burgoyne 
surrendered on the battlefield of 
Saratoga. 

The allied troops of Washington 
and Rochambeau marched through 
Tarrytown in July, 1781, to threaten 
the British in New York. In his diary 
for July 2, 1781, Washington writes 
of this march: “I made a halt at the 
church [Sleepy Hollow] by Tarry- 
town, till dusk.” 

On the 15th of thesame month there 
was an encounter off the shore of the 
village, which historians are pleased 
to stvle the Action at Tarrytown. 
While two British sloops, two tenders 
and one galley were sailing up the 
Hudson towards West Point, they 
saw coming towards them from the 
north two American sloops. These 
were loaded with valuable stores of 
powder and cannon. To prevent the 
enemy from seizing these supplies, 
the Americans ran in to Tarrytown, 
hoping to unload a part of the stores 
with expedition. Unfortunately, the 
sloops were grounded in the harbor. 
No soldiers, excepting a sergeant’s 
guard, were then at larrytown; but 
Colonel Sheldon’s meunted dragoons 
were rapidly hurried up from Dobb’s 
Ferry, and began unloading the ves- 
sels. The enemy soon came abreast 
of the scene, opened fire, and de- 
spatched gunboats and barges to de- 
stroy the American sloops. Then be- 


gan a fierce hand to hand struggle, in 
which the British fired our vessels, 
but the Americans extinguished the 
fire, gallantly driving off the enemy 
and saving the boats and the stores. 
Washington publicly thanked the 
American's for their splendid beha- 
vior in this encounter. On the western 
wall of the main railway station at 
Tarrytown is a bronze tablet, unveiled 
July 15, 1899, by the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, to celebrate this event of 
July 15, 1781. 

One of the stories which has come 
down from the Revolution is that in 
reference to a corps of British refu- 
gees, who were playing cards in the 
tavern of Elizabeth Van Tassel, the 
Jacob Mott house, at Tarrytown. 
Near twilight, a handful of Ameri- 
cans under Major Hunt silently en- 
compassed the inn. Then the Major, 
having armed himself with a heavy 
club, gave the signal, when the volun- 
teers rushed in and captured the star- 
tled British, while Hunt shouted as 
he waved his cudgel: “Clubs are 
trumps, gentlemen!” 

During the Revolution there was 
another tavern at Four Corners, 
about four miles east of Tarrytown. 
The proprietor was Mistress Betty 
Flanagan, who is so humorusly char- 
acterized in Fenimore Cooper's 
“Spy.” To the novelist we are in- 
debted for the information that Betty 
originated the drink known as the 
cocktail. “The Affair at Young’s 
House” was a minor battle of the 
war, fought at Four Corners, be- 
between 600 of the enemy and 450 
Continentals. Apparently, this is the 
encounter described by Cooper in the 
pages of his great historical romance. 

One of the highest points of land 
around Tarrytown is Prospect Hill. 
It was a watch-tower for the Ameri- 
cans throughout all the conflict with 
England; and from its elevation 
Washington observed the British war 
vessels on the Hudson. 

But the event of supreme impor- 
tance concerning the Sleepy Hollow 
country’s usefulness to the colonies 
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was the interception and arrest of. der Hamilton, and Henry J. Ray- 

Major John André. It is told that mond, editor of the New York 7imes. he 
André, having started from Pines The monument was finally dedicated ce 


on the succeeding 7th of October. It 


Bridge, was advised to follow the 
is a simple tapering monolith of na- 


road to White Plains and thence 


south to the British lines. Had he tive dolomite, the expense of which _ 
acted under these directions, perhaps was assumed by the citizens of West- a 
he would have reached the English chester County. 
- army in New York with the valuable The morning of September 23, = 


drawings of West Point safely in his 1880, was broken by the ringing of vy 


— 


road, he changed his course, and thus 
was soon confronted by his captors. 
When they concluded that no ordi- 
nary prisoner had been placed in their 
power, Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart hurried him about a mile north- 
east from the scene of the capture, to 
the old Landrine house, which is yet 
to be seen on Tarrytown Heights. 
The structure was one of the Ameri- 
can points of rendezvous while the 
Revolution continued. After a_ brief 


possession. But upon learning that bells and firing of guns around Tarry- 

more British sympathizers were likely town. The United States vessel of 
to be met with on the Tarrytown war, J/innesota, anchored near the 


shore, and answered the national sa- 
lute of Battery C of the 3d. U. S. 
Artillery, which occupied the crest of 
a hill immediately above the village. 
It was just one hundred years since 
Major André had yielded to the three 
patriots; and the monument of 1853 
was to be unveiled that day, after 
having been remodelled. Nearly sixty 
thousand people were attracted to the 
locality by the celebrations. A parade 
led by General James W. Husted 


halt, André was hastened inland to finally arrived at the memorial. Here b 
North Castle, and then to South ex-Governor Samuel J. Tilden off- 
Salem. ciated, and Hon. Chauncey M. De- pte 

Every onewho hasperused Irving’s. pew delivered an address. Vi 
“Legend” is acquainted with the gi- A bronze figure of a yeoman was lite 
gantic tulip tree, under which the mow seen crowning the monument, man 
British spy was taken. It was one making the total height twenty-seven it 
hundred and eleven feet in height and_ feet. The figure is that of John C. ny 
at its base twenty-nine feet in circum- Paulding; the face is correctly deline- rm 
ference. The tree was struck by light- ated, copied from a painting of this | res 
ning and split asunder on July 31, leader of the three young men who 
1801, the day when word was first once held the destiny of America at Pe 
brought to Tarrytown that Benedict their command. The bronze exhibits wen 
Arnold had died in London. Paulding grasping his rifle alertly, on 

When Martin Van Buren was pres- while he carefully examines the the 
ident, he stopped while journeying stranger riding down Broadway, by alc 
through Tarrytown, and became in-_ the side of which road is their place aa 


of concealment. In a moment more 


terested in placing a monument near 
the three yeomen have faced the dis 


the site of the tulip tree to commemo- 


rate the seizure of Major André. On _ traveller, and Major John André is ad 
Monday, July 4, 1853, the corner stone ordered to dismount. The side of the Pe 
of such a monument was laid, the monument towards Broadway was ad 
services being in charge of the also finished with a bronze bas-relief, aie 
Monument Association, a society copied from A. B. Durand’s picture mi 
whose duty at the present is to see showing the search which has dis- the 
that the memorial and its surround- closed the fatal papers in the spy’s , 
ings shall never become neglected. boots. This bas-relief is the work of Sie 
Addresses were presented by Colonel Theodore Baur. Isaac Van Wart,one fie: 


James A. Hamilton, son of Alexan- of the little band, is buried in the Hi 
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cemetery of Elmsford or Greenburgh, 
his birthplace, which is three miles 
southeast of Tarrytown. In 1829, a 
suitable monument was placed by the 
people of Westchester County to 
mark the grave of the patriot. 

During the civil war the office of 
the provost marshal was located in 
Tarrytown; and during the New 
York draft riots of 1863 a number of 
companies were stationed at this 
place, while two men-of-war anchored 
in the harbor. To the war, Tarrytown 
and vicinity sent more than four hun- 
dred men. Among these was General 
Adam Badeau, a member of Grant’s 
staff, as well as his private secretary 
and historian. Horatio Wood, an- 
other native of Tarrytown, became 
secretary to Admiral Farragut. Cap- 
tain Lorimer Worden, who com- 
manded the Monitor when it attacked 
the Merrimack, was born in northern 
Tarrytown, March 12, 1817. 

There are innumerable attractions 
about the Sleepy Hollow country 
which have inclined many people to 
summer here, and not a few New 
Yorkers to live here. Not alone the 
literary and historical atmosphere 
makes it thus favored, but its healthful 
situation and superb scenery beget 
a deep love for the region. Here we 
find homes of beautiful architectural 
designs with broad and well kept 
grounds and streets. Directly in 
front of us is the Tappan Zee, the 
broadest expanse of the noble Hud- 
son. To be reached by the ferry is 
the beautiful town of Nyack, built 
along the hills on the opposite shore 
of the stream. Looking northward 
we see the Hudson gleaming in the 
distance, overshadowed by the High- 
lands rising around Sing Sing and 
Peekskill. Across the river is an ele- 
vation of the Palisades called Point- 
no-Point, and southward these for- 
midable ramparts stretch far down 
the river’s western banks. 

Tarrytown and Irvington have util- 
ized the partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial terraces ascending from the 
Hudson, so that the towns occupy the 
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side of the hills. These eminences 
reach an altitude, with Tarrytown 
Heights, of perhaps five or six hun- 
dred feet above the river level. 

Each hilltop is crowned with a 
costly mansion; of a truth, castle is 
often a more appropriate word with 
which to describe these residences. 
Many of the homes already built have 
been modelled on the colonial style 
of architecture. The group of colo- 
nial houses surrounding the André 
monument is worthy of every visitor s 
notice. One of the houses which will 
quickly attract the visitor is the 
place at Irvington formerly the home 
of Alexander Hamilton. It was 
known to the statesman as Nevis, be- 
ing the namesake of that island in the 
West Indies, where he was born. 

So rapidly has the Sleepy Hollow 
world changed since Irving’s death 
that one of the foremost magazines is 
now issued at Irvington, within a mile 
of Sunnyside. The large Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine building is near the 
shore of the Hudson. This is the 
first magazine to remove from the 
metropolis to the country, and it has 
gained many benefits by taking such 
action. The home of its editor and 
proprietor, Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
is not far away. Irvington is also the 
residence of Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the American Review of Reviews. 


Major Bright, editor of Christian 
Work, with Carl Schurz and Minna 
Irving, claim Tarrytown as their 
home. Rafael Joseffy, the Hunga- 


rian pianist, has made his residence 
for some years on Prospect Hill in 
Tarrytown. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
author, editor and lecturer, was at 
one time a resident of Tarrytown; 
and so was Frank Vincent, the au- 
thor and traveller, and Alexander 
Slidell Mackenzie, the naval officer, 
who wrote the lives of Oliver H. 
Perry, Paul Jones and Stephen 
Decatur. Mr. Mackenzie died in 
Tarrytown in 1848. Robert Havell, 
the eminent English engraver and 
publisher, who spent fourteen years 
as head engraver for Audubon’s 
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“Birds of America,’ was induced to 
come to this country by Audubon 
himself. Mr. Havell first settled in 
Sing Sing, and then removed to 
Tarrytown, where he lived until his 
death. 

Near Irvington are the summer 
homes of Charles L. Tiffany, Edwin 
Gould and George Gould. Lynde- 
hurst, a castle-like structure belong- 
ing to Jay Gould until his death, is 
now occupied by his daughter, Miss 
Helen M. Gould. Chief Justice Noah 
Davis, now at an advanced age, still 
resides on Tarrytown Heights. Here 
Stephen D. Law and George W. Par- 
sons, widely noted New York law- 
yers, lived until their late decease. At 
no great distance from the Philipse 
manor house is the Kingsland home, 
the former dwelling of Mr. Ambrose 
C. Kingsland. As mayorof New York, 
Mr. Kingsland welcomed Louis Kos- 
suth, the exiled Polish patriot, who 
came to America in 1851. Near the 
Kingsland house is that at one time 
occupied by General James Watson 
Webb, the journalist and American 
minister to Brazil. General Webb 
transferred the place to General John 
C. Fremont, who, after residing in 
Tarrytown for a few years, sold the 
house to Mr. Kingsland. Waldheim, 
the home of Mr. William H. Webb, 
one of the world’s most famous ship- 
builders, will be pointed out to the 
stroller about Tarrytown. A little 
north of the village, on the highwayto 
Sing Sing, is the house where from 
1848 to 1852 lived Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry, whose expedition to 
Japan resulted in that country’s 
ports being opened to the trade 
of the nations. While here, Com- 
modore Perry was often an at- 
tendant at the little Dutch church. 
At North Tarrytown resided Brig- 
adier General Henry Storms, who, 
until his death in 1874, was long 
associated with the military affairs of 
the state. In his possession was the 
sword worn by General Winfield 
Scott in the battle of Lundy’s Lane. 
Mrs. Jane G. Phelps, widow of Anson 


G. Phelps, the distinguished philan- 
thropist, is yet living in the vicinity of 
the Kingsland place. North of 
Tarrytown are the elegant summer 
mansions of Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard 
and Mr. John D. and William H. 
Rockefeller. 

Irvington is a new village compared 
with Tarrytown. It is situated on the 
territory once the property of the 
Philipse manor. ‘There is one legend 
affirming that the renowned Captain 
Kidd, who secreted his riches some- 
where between New York and Sing 
Sing, favored Irvington in this re- 
spect. The wealth, however, has 
never been unearthed. Mr. John Jay 
—not the John Jay of the Revolution 
—who had purchased property here, 
caused it to be surveyed for a village 
under the name of Dearman. In 1854 
the name was changed from Dearman 
to Irvington, bringing from Wash- 
ington Irving a grateful letter for be- 
ing so remembered by his neighbors. 

Of churches, Irvington has the 
Episcopal, called St. Barnabas; a 
Presbyterian, Methodist-Episcopal, 
and Roman Catholic church. In 
Tarrytown is the St. Mark’s Memo- 
rial Church of Washington Irving, 
Christ Church, Baptist, Shiloh Bap- 
tist, First and the Second Reformed, 
not to forget the little Dutch church 
of Sleepy Hollow. There are also 
the St. Paul’s M. E. Church, A. M. E. 
Zion, Asbury M. E., St. Teresa’s, 
Beekman Avenue M. P., the Pocan- 
tico Hills’ Union Church, and the 
Chuch of the Transfiguration. 

Among the private schools for young 
women are the Castle, Miss Bulkley’s 
Seminary and Miss Metcalf’s school. 
The young men have St. Matthew’s 
Military Academy and the Irving In- 
stitute, the last established in 1838 
and named in honor of the author, 
who was always interested in its wel- 
fare. 

Both Irvington and Tarrytown 
have free libraries and reading rooms. 
Part of the Tarrytown library build- 
ing is occupied by the Young Men's 
Lyceum. There is a_ Fortnightly 
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Club of a literary nature organized 
some thirty years ago in Tarry- 
town. 

September 1, 1846, saw the Pocan- 
tico Gazette issued, as the first news- 
paper of the locality. This small 
publication of eight pages was fol- 
lowed by the Tarrytown Advertiser in 
1868. At present there is the Irving- 
ton Gasette, and in Tarrytown the 
Argus, Press-Record and Mount 
Pleasant News. 

There are two important clubs 
near the Sleepy Hollow country. 
The famous Ardsley Club is close to 
Irvington; and between Tarrytown 
and White Plains is the Knollwood 
Golf and Country Club. 

The White Plains trolley road has 
been extended to Tarrytown, and as 
another road is completed between 
Mamaroneck and White Plains, elec- 
tric cars connect Long Island Sound 
with the Hudson River. The New 
York Central and the New York and 


Putnam are the two railroads passing 
through the land of Sleepy Hollow. 
The Central Station is an attractive 
structure; and the fountains, lawns 
and plants surrounding it are notice- 
able. The passenger who steps from 
the train to this station gains at once 
a pleasing impression of Tarrytown. 
The river traffic now supports mag- 
nificent steamers; the days of the 
slow travelling sloop iave vanished 
with the stagecoach and _ spinning- 
wheel. 

The last thoughts of the visitor to 
Tarrytown are of him who has made 
this a classic region and caused it to 
be known not only throughout his 
own land, but in the lands most dis- 
tant. Not the beautiful scenery, not 
the homes of wealth, have created 
that atmosphere of romance envelop- 
ing the neighborhood with its 
dreams, but that marvellous hand, 
which for two-score years has rested 
in the cemetery at Sleepy Hollow. 
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CORAL CACTUS AND ROSY CAKE. 
By Alwe Morse Earle. 


ENELOPE PRINCE and Jane 
Pp Cotton were garden playmates 
in an old New England town. 
They could not remember when they 
had not been playing in a garden to- 
gether; they had apparently been 
born in a garden like Adam and Eve. 
They had played tea table under a 
pear tree before they could read, with 
tea sets of acorns and rose hips; and 
they had eaten hollyhock cheeses and 
sunflower seeds and rose leaves and 
sorrel until they had been forbidden 
ever to taste either of these most 
interesting but sickening foods again. 
They had dressed each other in caps 
and aprons of grape leaves and neck- 
laces of lilac petals, and had sat for 
hours with laboriously extended 
fingers in order not to destroy their 
beautiful gloves of foxgloves. They 
had made bur baskets and given 
poppy shows together, and had 
solemnly eaten a rosy cake together. 
The making and eating of rosy 
cakes was one of the curious folk cus- 
toms of New England children. 
These cakes were concocted of layers 
of rose leaves sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar and cinnamon, and then 
carefully enfolded in slips of white 
paper. They were then left in the 
garden over night, pressed between 
two flat stones, which were carefully 
covered with grass and leaves. These 
rosy cakes were englamoured with 
sentiment; for they were never con- 
cocted to be eaten greedily by their 
maker, but were a true love token, a 
symbol of affection; they were given 
in secrecy to another person who also 
ate them in secret, and the twain were 
by this deed linked in bonds of eternal 
friendship and confidence. 
It was natural that these garden 
bred children should truly love flow- 
ers; and when they were women they 
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still passed many hours together 
planting and weeding in their gar- 
den borders, exchanging seeds and 
slips and bulbs. 

When Penelope married Jesse 
Greene, who was Jane’s own cousin, 
they felt themselves as closely related 
as sisters; and no happier days ever 
came to either than were spent in 
planning and planting Penelope’s 
new garden. Jane gave of her best to 
beautify her friend’s home. But a 
serpent came into this Eden. Jesse 
was “grasping”; and when his grand- 
father, and Jane’s, died, there was 
“trouble over the property’—an old 
story and a universal one; in every old 
New England town nine-tenths of the 
old families have had “trouble over 
property.” Wherever you hear coun- 
try folk talking, there will be heard 
the tale of petty meannesses and 
plots and quarrels over the scant dol- 
lars of some dead man. In this case 
a bank book had disappeared, and 
Jane’s father had openly accused his 
nephew of stealing it. And the sad- 
dest result of all this quarrelling was 
that Penelope and Jane never spoke 
to each other again, in spite of the 
bond and spell of the rosy cake. 

It would seem at last when all con- 
cerned in the quarrel were dead save 
the two elderly women, that they 
might have been happy once more in 
their gardens and have consoled each 
other in their loneliness. For Jane 
never had married, and had spent her 
life caring till their death for her 
aged parents and a remote cousin, 
who through some inscrutable cause 
had settled in the house as a family 
tyrant; and Penelope by middle age 
had lost her husband and three chil- 
dren. But each worked on in her 
garden alone, and in place of the old 
affection there sprung up a bitter 
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jealousy of each other’s flowers and 
shrubs, which sundry mischief-mak- 
ing neighbors liked to stir up by hints 
and questions, and even reports of the 
floral glories owned by the other. 
Jane’s garden was at the side of her 
house and sheltered from outside 
view by a high privet hedge, one of the 
few hedges in town. Penelope’s lay 
in front and at one side, and was en- 
closed by a low white picket fence. 
Jane could see the progress of this 
garden as she passed it on her way to 
church or the store, while her own 
never was exposed to Penelope's 
view. She was spitefully glad of this, 
save at rare moments when some 
glorious blossoming border or shrub 
made her long for Penelope to see 
and envy her triumph. 

A bitter rivalry existed between the 
two women in acquiring new plants; 
and stern and constant were their ef- 
forts to prevent any rare seed or slip 
from going to each other’s garden. 
Jane often gave seeds to neighbors 
only upon condition that none should 
ever be given in turn to Penelope; 
which fact being duly communicated 
to Penelope elicited the stinging re- 
tort that she would burn up any 
flower that came from Jane Cotton’s 
garden. 

It was autumn, and both gardens 
were desolate wrecks. An _ early 
frost had killed all the salvias, calen- 
dulas, marigolds and ageratums, just 
as they were in their highest beauty. 
Jane had saved her Japan anemones 
by covering them with newspapers 
and sheets; and both old women were 
completely exhausted by the sudden 
labors thrust upon them of potting in 
a single day their plants for their win- 
ter windows. Jane had to have the 
doctor for the “crick’”’ in her back, 
which kept her at the later moments 
of the afternoon from work and made 
her lose several cherished plants. 
Therefore Penelope had the best win- 
ter showing; and the triumph of all 
her windows was a plant which she 
guarded and watched for a special 
purpose,—a cactus of quicker and 
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more tender growth than many of its 
family, albeit surrounded with ferce 
spines, and said to bear exquisite 
great pink blooms. She was rearing 
it for a gift to the minister at the 
“Silver Donation Party.” He had 
been “settled” twenty-five years, and 
was much beloved, and his parishion- 
ers vied with each other in thoughts 
of beautiful or useful gifts. 

No one knew what Jane Cotton 
was going to give. “She’s closer’n a 
chestnut bur,” said Mrs. Hopkins, 
who tried to find out. It was to Mrs. 
Hopkins, however, that Jane confided 
in triumph that she too had a coral 
cactus coming to her from Boston, 
“one just like Mrs. Greene's, only 
bigger.”” This confidence was used in 
bitter evidence against her at a later 
day. 

The morning of the third Sunday 
in October saw the dawn of Indian 
summer. A sense of warmth and 
beauty covered the little town. It 
surrounded Penelope Greene, and in 
its glow she threw open her windows, 
that the plants on her window seats 
might share it. It was an unusual 
thing for her to do; you all know how 
rarely windows are opened in a New 
England country house, either in 
summer or winter,—and perhaps that 
was why, when she came downstairs, 
sombrely clad for meeting, she for- 
got about the open windows, and left 
her house through the Sabbath day 
front door with sunlight and fresh air 
pouring in. She remembered just at 
the close of the second prayer,—re- 
membered with a startled exclama- 
tion, which she turned into an 
agonized cough. Strongly did she 
think of leaving the church and re- 
turning home at once; but her stern 
New England conscience was stronger 
still, and through the long psalms 
and sermon she rigidly sat, till the 
last notes of the doxology were 
silenced; then she hurried out, dread- 
ing to find a sudden cold east wind 
which would blight her treasures 
But warmth and sunlight still cov- 
ered the earth, and she found them 
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basking in the sunlight—all but one, 
the coral cactus. She had left it 
proudly triumphing in a front win- 
dow, and she found her home bereft. 
The plant was not blighted, but it had 
vanished—flower pot and plant van- 
ished through the open window. 

It would be idle to detail the town 
talk which was thrown back and 
forth from the early morn of Monday 
anent the disappearance of this coral 
cactus. The news of its theft was 
carried to the neighbor on either side 
of the bereft one by the stout French 
Canadian woman who came each 
week to wash and iron. Before she 
began her work, she ran excitedly to 
secure Sympathy and Advice. Both 
appeared with shawls over their 
heads. Sympathy begged Mrs. 
Greene not to fret too much, as it 
might have been silver spoons instead 
of the cactus; while Advice _ re- 
proached her for not having “come 
over after sunset to let us know.” It 
would have been wicked to visit a 
neighbor for advice or help during the 
Sabbath—but after sunset was dif- 
ferent. Since the husband was a jus- 
tice of the peace, he ought to have 
been told. “I felt too bad,” fairly 
sobbed poor Mrs. Greene. “It had 
four blossoms comin’; I could see the 
buds pressin’ out, two on each side; 
and I ain’t selfish in my grief either, 
for I was goin’ to give it to Dr. and 
Mrs. Peabody for the Silver Dona- 
tion Party.” 

No one could tell who first con- 
nected the fact of the disappearance 
of the coral cactus with the other fact, 
that Jane Cotton had not been present 
at the Sunday service on that event- 
ful day. This was so unusual as to be 
unprecedented, for she was devoted 
to church and pastor. Soon it was 
told from one to another that “she 
says her back was so stiff she had to 
stay a-bed all day.” Mrs. Hopkins 
said, “She seemed spry enough Mon- 
day morning.” A kindlier soul an- 
swered, “I don’t know nothin’ better 
for a crick in the back than to stay in 
bed a day or two—it always cures 


mine.” Soon another bit of testi- 
mony was added—that Jane Cotton 
kept her kitchen door locked all the 
time, and when two visitors pounded 
so persistently that she opened the 
unwilling portal, there on top of the 
kitchen table by the window turned 
bottom side upward was the biggest 
washtub—“just as if it was covering 
up something she didn’t want no one to 
see.” 

Worse was to come. Smoke was 
seen to issue from the chimney on 
the west side of the house, a chimney 
which ran from the parlor and spare 
bedroom. There was no fire in the 
parlor—this was easily learned; 
hence one must be burning in the 
bedroom. And part of her plants had 
been carried up to this bedroom, and 
Jane sat all the time in this room 
where neither she nor any of her 
family ever sat before. Callers could 
hear her descending the stairs while 
they listened eagerly at the door, and 
the living room showed she did not 
sit in it. 

It is impossible to express the in- 
dignation and sorrow of Dr. Peabody 
when, at the end of three or four 
weeks, it was plainly said to him that 
every one believed that Jane Cotton 
had stolen Penelope Greene’s coral 
cactus. The value of the plant mat- 
tered nothing, though Penelope ac- 
knowledged she had paid three dol- 
lars for it; but he was grieved and 
amazed that old neighbors and friends 
could believe such a thing of any fel- 
low Christian and church member. 
More astounded still was he when at 
the deacons’ meeting held after the 
Friday evening prayer meeting it was 
resolved unanimously that they in- 
vestigate the matter themselves and 
see whether the coral cactus was con- 
cealed in Sister Cotton’s spare bed- 
chamber. He reasoned with his 
deacons till the unseemly hour of 
11 P. M.; he assured them she was 
innocent—that he knew it; but they 
listened pityingly. He begged them 
not to destroy the happiness of his 
silver anniversary by this contempt- 
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ible deed, nor the happiness of his be- 
loved parishioner by such an accusa- 
tion. He reasoned with them in suc- 
cession all day Saturday, and he 
preached a terrible sermon to them 
on the Sabbath on this bitter text 
from Habakkuk: “O Lord, where- 
fore lookest thou upon them that 
deal treacherously, and holdest thy 
tongue when the wicked devoureth 
the man that is more righteous than 
he?” 

And through the sermon Jane 
Cotton sat calmly. Oh! it was a 
grand sermon; and on Monday 
morning the committee—the oldest 
and youngest deacons—went to her 
house. “I go too,” said the doctor 
grimly, “to prove you your stiff- 
necked intolerance and cruelty, and 
to bring God’s word of comfort to 
your innocent victim.” “The deacons 
could scarcely have borne such words 
save from one so honored and be- 
loved and at a time so near a touch- 
ing church anniversary. No one of 
the three men ever remembered how 
the cruel accusation was worded to 
the unhappy woman; but no one of 
them ever forgot her stricken counte- 
nance. 

“Come!” she said, with an inde- 
scribably noble gesture; and she 
walked firmly and silently before 
them to the upper room—thrusting 
aside even the kindly doctor and his 
tender words of trust and comfort. 

There stood at each window, smil- 
ing in the sunlight, pots of glowing 
scarlet geraniums and graceful be- 
gonias, a little orange tree with 
glossy leaves grown from a seed sown 
some three-quarters of a _ century 
previous, pots of wild ferns, and a 
musk plant—all the old time window 
treasures—but no coral cactus. 
“Thank God!” said the parson, as 
they stood before the flowers. 

All the bedroom furniture had been 
removed from the room, save six or 
eight chairs. On four of them were 
set the bars of a quilting frame, on 
which was spread a quilt as gorgeous 
in color as the flowers in the window. 
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It was Jane Cotton’s surprise for the 
Silver Anniversary. She had been 
piecing it in her living room, and had 
turned the washtub over it to hide it 
from her visitors; and she had then 
retreated to the upper chamber to set 
her quilt and keep her secret from her 
prying neighbors. 

The shame-faced deacons left her 
with the unwonted words of apology 
and regret which come with such 
halting throes from New England 
lips, even when New England hearts 
are profoundly moved; and _ the 
parson knelt in prayer—and soon he 
too was gone. She sat in her high 
backed chair staring at the fire in the 
Franklin grate, until it died out, and 
unconsciously she fell asleep from ex- 
haustion of mind and body. She 
woke at midnight, stiff and chilled, 
and crept to her icy bed. In the 
morning the deacon’s wife found her 
when she came with scant words of 
comfort and remorse; but she was 
cold no longer—she was burning with 
“lung fever.” She grew steadily 
worse, in spite of lavish care and at- 
tention, and on Saturday was dying. 
At her request Dr. Peabody came 
to her bedside, with thoughts of 
unspeakable grief and _ tenderness. 
She begged him to close the door, 
and as he knelt by her side she told 
him in feeble voice, but in full detail, 
the story of her theft of the coral 
cactus—that she had gone with a 
strong basket when all were at 
church, and carried it home in a tri- 
umph which quickly fled as she saw 
the eyes of suspicion cast upon her 
and realized that none would credit 
her story of the purchase of a similar 
plant in Boston; until at last in fright 
she burnt the beautiful plant into 
ashes. The sorrowing parson tried 
again and again to make her cease 
her miserable story, saying she knew 
not what she said; but she persisted 
with monotonous voice, and at the 
close fainted before he could speak a 
word either of mild reproach or of 
comfort. The physician at once 
banished him from the room and 
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forbade any further speech with 
the sick woman; and at night she 
died. 

The parson hastened home and 
called his wife to his study in an 
agony of distress and told her of the 
painful scene. 

“And yet you were so sure she was 
innocent!” she said. 

“Sure she was innocent!” he fairly 
shouted. “Why, I had a letter from 
that Widow Jordan last week, saying 
she had heard there was talk that 
Jane Cotton had stolen Mrs. Greene’s 
coral cactus; so she wrote me enjoin- 
ing my secrecy, saying that after she 
sold her shop and had packed to go 
West, she stole the cactus from the 
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window, took it out of the flower pot, 
and carried it away in her bandbox to 
give to her sister in Michigan; and | 
don’t know where she lives, nor her 
sister either—and I never shall know 
whether she or Jane Cotton stole the 
cactus.” 

But Jane Cotton’s old neighbors 
believe she did not; and when poor 
old Penelope walks feebly in her gar- 
den, trying to pull the most flaunting 
of its weeds, she thinks sadly of the 
little girl who hung dandelion curls 
in her companion’s hair and lilac 
chains around her neck, and with 
whom she ate a rosy cake, promising 
thereby eternal affection and tender- 
ness and trust, 


LIBERTY. 


By John Vance Cheney. 


HERE was no crown upon her lifted head; 
TT Her mien the only sign of empery ; 

All eyes drew unto her as to the tree 
Alone in a green field. The young day sped 
Glad light her way, and birds in bowers led 
Her praises, saying in their minstrelsy, 
Not Love herself was fairer than was she; 
And the pure air repeated what they said. 
So hailed her every life that could rejoice, 
And, worshipful, laid offerings at her feet ; 
Earth gave her joy and, giving, won her own. 
One shape there was whose harsh, irreverent voice 
Refused to mingle with the music sweet; 
On that she looked askance,—on man alone. 
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UR plea in these pages last 

month was for the constructive 

way in politics and education, a 
policy of generosity in creative and 
upbuilding things, as the true means 
of saving the awful costs of penalty, 
repair, correction, and destruction. 
Our text was the word of Victor 
Hugo: “Whoever opens a _ school 
closes a prison.”” It might have been 
a book which had just come to us and 
lay upon the table. About the lesson 
of that book we shall say something 
here. It is a little book, of less than 
a hundred pages, which one can read 
in an evening; and our best service 
will be done if we prompt our readers 
to read it. The book is by Albert E. 
Winship, the editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, and bears 
thetitle,** Jukes—Edwards.’’* The two 
names thus brought together are the 
names of two families—one a family 
which has perhaps furnished a larger 
number of criminals and paupers than 
and other family in America; the 
other the illustrious Edwards family, 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. 
Mr. Winship calls his book a study in 
education and heredity; and he has 
taken these two families, contrasted 
bad and good, representatives of the 
mischief-makers and benefactors in 
society, the wasters and the builders, 
to see what right and wrong training 
and environment have to do in mak- 
ing people constructive or destructive 
forces in the world. 


* * 
About the Jukes Mr. Winship says 


but little, because another has said 


*Published by R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Penn. ; 
New England Publishing Co., Boston. Price, 50 cents, 
cloth; 25 cents, paper. 


much. In 1874 Richard L. Dugdale 
was employed by the New York 
Prison Commission to make certain 
investigations in the prisons of the 
state ; and in the course of his investi- 
gations he was surprised to find six 
criminals in different prisons whose 
relatives were mostly criminals or 
paupers, and more surprised to find 
that these six criminals, under four 
different names, were all descended 
from the same family. This led him 
to make the thorough critical study 
of the Jukes, which has become fa- 
mous in the literature of degeneracy 
and crime. The results of Mr. Dug- 
dale’s studies were embodied in the 
report of the New York Prison Com- 
mission for 1877, and the account 
was afterwards reprinted by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the title 
of “The Jukes.” 

Juke is not the real name of any 
family, but a general term covering 
forty-two different names borne by a 
large number of degenerates in whose 
blood flows the blood of one man. 
The word “Juke,” we believe, means 
rooster, and was chosen as describing 
creatures whose habit was to have no 
home or nest, but to roost away from 
the places where they belonged. The 
founder of this large family of mis- 
chief-makers, whom Mr. Dugdale 
styles ““Max,” was born about 1720, 
of Dutch stock. Mr. Dugdale learned 
the details concerning 540 descend- 
ants of “Max” in five generations and 
concerning 169 who married into the 
family; and he traces in part others, 
carrying the whole number of the 
family investigated up to 1,200. It 
appears that 310 of the 1,200, more 
than one in four, were professional 
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paupers ; 300 of the 1,200 died in in- 
fancy from lack of proper conditions 
of life; 50 women lived lives of noto- 
rious debauchery; 400 men and 
women were physically wrecked early 
by their own wickedness; there were 
many imbeciles and many insane; 
there were 7 murderers ; there were 60 
habitual thieves; there were 130 
criminals, convicted more or less 
often. The 1,200 altogether cost the 
state for their crime and pauperism 
more than $1,250,000, or more than 
$1,000 each, including men, women 
and children. They contributed 
nothing to the prosperity and upbuild- 
ing of society, but constituted as a 
body an appalling wasteful and de- 
structive force. 

This is certainly a startling story— 
the more startling since, as the Jukes 
rarely married foreign-born men or 
women, it may be called a distinc- 
tively American family. It was a 
family marked almost universally by 
idleness, ignorance and_ vulgarity. 
They would not work and they would 
not study; and the weak ones almost 
ali became paupers and the strong 
ones criminals,—criminals of the 
meanest kind, not in fields requiring 
brains or nerve, but in fields where 
crime is peculiarly disgraceful and 
contemptible. As Mr. Winship puts 
it: “They are not even respectable 
among criminals and paupers.” 

There is probably not nearly so 
much as some folks used to say and 
think in the notion that “blood tells.” 
Environment undoubtedly has ten 
times as much to do as heredity in 
making men what they ought or 
ought not to be. But undoubtedly 
also there is something in blood; and 
the Juke blood was very different, 
we are sure, from the Edwards blood. 
When this is conceded, however, it 
remains true, as Mr. Winship im- 
plies, that if “Max,” the father of the 


Jukes, had been properly trained, and’ 


if his family had been well brought 
up, we should have no such story as 
that which Mr. Dugdale has given us. 
“Had he remained with his home folk 


in the town and been educated and 
thrifty like the rest of the boys, he 
might have given the world a very dif- 
ferent kind of family.” He was not 
himself at the start a very bad fellow. 
He was jovial and popular, liked to 
tell vulgar stories to make others 
laugh, would not go to school, took 
to the woods to get away from good 
people and from preaching, and his 
headquarters in the woods became a 
seat of shiftlessness and gradually a 


notorious cradle of crime. That is 


the story of the beginnings. If the 
boy could have been given a different 
squint, if he had been taken in hand 
by the right people, if the best things 
in him could have been appealed to 
and stimulated, it is not preposterous 
to prophesy that the 1,200 criminals 
and paupers would never have de- 
scended from him and that the state, 
instead of paying a thousand dollars 
apiece for having these 1,200 people 
in the world, would have been en- 
riched to Jouble that extent by their 
contributions to the general stock and 
general welfare. 


The thing that chiefly impresses us 
in this miserable story is the utter lack 
of discipline which we find in the fam- 
ily from first to last. There was no 
training of any kind, industrial or in- 
tellectual. Only 20 of the 1,200 
learned a trade, and 10 of those 
learned it in the state prison. Those 
who were employed were never reg- 
ularly employed; and Mr. Winship 
truly says: “A habit of irregular work 
is a species of mental or moral weak- 
ness; a man or woman who will not 
stick to a job is morally certain to be 
a pauper or a criminal, while men 
who work regularly, even at unskilled 
labor, are generally honest men and 
provide for the family.” If the Juke 
boys and girls had been kept at 
school, like other boys and _ girls, 
they might have grown up like others 
to be decent and respectable men and 
women. But scarcely any of them 
were ever at school for any consider- 
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able time; and probably no one of 
them ever had so much as a common 
country school education. Upon this 
point Mr. Winship speaks wisely: 
“One great benefit of going to 
school, especially of attending regu- 
larly for eight or ten months each 
year for nine years or more, is that 
it establishes a habit of regularity and 
persistency in effort. The boy who 
leaves school to go to work does not 
necessarily learn to work steadily, 
but often quite the reverse. Few who 
graduate from a grammar school, or 
who take the equivalent course in 
a rural school, fail to be regular in 
their habits of effort. This accounts 
in part for the fact that few unskilled 
workmen ever graduated from a 
grammar school. It is very difficult 
to find any one who is honest and in- 
dustrious, pure and prosperous, who 
has not had a fair education, if he 
ever had the opportunity.” “A boy 
that leaves school and shifts for him- 
self by blacking boots, selling papers, 
and ‘swiping’ fruit often appears much 
smarter than a boy of the same age 
who is going to school all the time 
and does not see so much of the 
world. A boy of twelve who has lived 
by his wits is often keener than a boy 
of the same age who has been well 
brought up at home and school; but 
such a boy knows about as much and 
is about as much of a man at twelve 
as he will ever be, while the boy that 
gets an education becomes more and 
more of a man as long as he lives.” 


* 

So much for the Jukes. Mr. Win- 
ship devotes to them but one of his 
dozen chapters. The main purpose 
of his book is to present, in a study 
of the Edwards family, the obverse 
picture to that painted by Mr. Dug- 
dale, to show the virtue of good train- 
ing and environment as over against 
the waste and mischief from the lack 
of both. “Of all the problems which 
America faces on the land and on 
the seas,” are the first words of his 
preface, “no one is so important as 


that of making regenerates out of de- 
generates.” He emphasizes the fact 
of the contagious nature of moral as 
well as physical diseases; and his 
painstaking study of the Edwards 
family is itself an inspiring emphasis 
upon the great correlative truth of the 
contagious nature of moral health, 
the leavening, pervasive influence of 
good habits, good surroundings and 
good education. 

“Education,” says Mr. Winship, “‘is 
something more than going to school 
for a few weeks each year, is more 
than knowing how to read and write. 
It has to do with character, with in- 
dustry, and with patriotism. Educa- 
tion tends to do away with vulgarity, 
pauperism and crime, tends to pre- 
vent disease and disgrace, and helps 
to manliness, success and loyalty. Ig- 
norance leads to all those things that 
education tries to do away with, and 
it tends to do away with all the things 
that education tries to cultivate.” 
This is Mr. Winship’s way of saying 
what Victor Hugo said in his apho- 
rism, “Whoever opens a school closes 
a prison.” Had the Jukes been kept 
in school as boys, the chances are that 
they would not have been kept in 
prison as men. They paid the penalty, 
and society paid the penalty, of their 
ignorance, when they might have 
reaped the fruits of their education 
and virtue. Whoever opens a school 
closes a prison. Whoever closes a 
school opens a prison or a poorhouse. 
The principle could not be more im- 
pressively illustrated than in the con- 
trasted pictures of this little book ; and 
the positive side of the argument, the 
story of the Edwards family, is a gos- 
pel of incitement and encouragement 
which should find its way to every 
Arrerican school and home. 

By a curious coincidence, as con- 
cerns the contrasted stories of this 
book, the president of the New York 
Prison Commission at the time when 
it employed Mr. Dugdale to make a 
study of the Jukes was a descendant 
of Jonathan Edwards. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was certainly a good man to 


aa. 
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set over against the founder of the 
Jukes family in a comparative study 
in education and heredity. Perhaps 
we have had no more powerful mind. 
Daniel Webster pronounced his 
“Freedom of the Will” “the greatest 
achievement of the human intellect ;” 
Dr. Chalmers accounted him “the 
greatest of theologians; Robert 
Hall went so far as to call him “the 
greatest of the sons of men;” and 
thoughtful critics like Moses Coit 
Tyler and President McCoch, in our 
own day, have rated him as the great- 
est and most original thinker that 
America has produced. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1703, a few years 
before the notorious ““Max’”’ came 
into the world; and “his intellectual 
life,” as Mr. Winship puts it, “has 
thrilled in the mental activity of more 
than 1,400 men and women of the 
past century and a half, and has not 
lost its virtue or its power in all these 
vears.”’ 
ok 
* * 

We glanced at the beginnings of 
the ancestor of the 1,200 Jukes. It is 
useful to go back to the home, the 
training and environment, of the an- 
cestor of the 1,400 Edwardses who 
are the subject of Mr. Winship’s 
study. Mr. Winship tells us some- 
thing of this ancestor’s ancestors; we 
could wish that we had _ corre- 
sponding facts as to ‘“Max’s” an- 
tecedents. The Edwards family, 
which is of Welsh origin, can be 
traced back as far as 1282. Richard 
Edwards, who, going from Wales 
to London about 1580, was a 
clergyman in the Elizabeth period, 
was the father of William, the 
first New England Edwards. His 
son, Richard, born at Hartford in 
1647, was a prosperous merchant; 
and Richard’s son, Timothy, the 
father of Jonathan, after taking all 
attainable honors at Harvard Col- 
lege, became the pastor, for sixty-five 
vears, of the church at East Windsor, 
Conn. A better home, better nur- 
ture and discipline than those of 


Jonathan Edwards could not well 
be imagined. “His parents and his 
grandparents were ideal American, 
Christian, educated persons. He was 
prepared for college by his father and 
mother. At twelve years of age he 
had a good preparation for college in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He en- 
tered Yale College at twelve. He not 
only knew books, but he knew and 
loved nature.” The fifth in a family 
of eleven children, he had the helpful 
companionship of older and younger 
brothers and sisters. The general 
social and religious environment 
was essentially that pictured with 
such unique fidelity and power by 
Horace Bushnell in his address on 
“The Age of Homespun.” Dr. Bush- 
nell’s picture was of Litchfield, 
Conn.; but the conditions were sub- 
stantially the same and the period the 
same as those in which Jonathan 


Edwards’s character was formed,— 


and there were never conditions or a 
period which shaped stronger men. 
We are concerned here with educa- 
tion, with the time and conditions in 
which character is determined; and 
we do not follow Edwards to his 
church at Northampton, which 
church on the frontier he made the 
largest and most influential Protest- 
ant church in the world and the 
centre of the greatest religious awak- 
ening of modern times, nor to his 
subsequent great intellectual career. 
It is important to observe that his 
wife, Sarah Pierpont, was his worthy 
mate, one of the noblest, most beau- 
tiful and high minded of women. Her 
inheritance was even more refined and 
vigorous than his. Her father was 
one of the most famous of New 
Haven ministers, and on her mother’s 
side she was a granddaughter of 
Thomas Hooker. It was to her that 
the charming environment of the Ed- 
wards home was chiefly due. What 
was the outcome? “Of the three 
sons and eight daughters of Jonathan 
Edwards there was not one, nor a 
husband or wife of one, whose char- 
acter and ability, whose purpose and 
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achievement, were not a credit to this 
godly man. Of seventy-five 
grandchildren, with their husbands 
and wives,, there was but one for 
whom an apology may be asked, and 
nearly every one was exceptionally 
strong scholarship and moral 
force.” The three sons graduated 
from Princeton, and five of the 
daughters married college graduates. 
Of these eight men, one was presi- 
dent of Princeton and one president 
of Union College, four were judges, 
two were members of the Continental 
Congress, one was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, one presi- 
dent of the Connecticut house of rep- 
resentatives, two were state senators, 
three officers in the Revolutionary 
war, one was an eminent divine, and 
others were eminent in other fields. 
Mr. Winship traces the family 
down through successive genera- 
tions. Among the 285 college gradu- 
ates of the family he finds 13 presi- 
dents of colleges and other higher in- 
stitutions of learning, 65 professors, 
and many principals of important 
academies and seminaries; among 
these are such men as Presidents 
Dwight and Woolsey of Yale, Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and 
Professor Park of Andover. In Yale 
alone there have been more than 120 
graduates, among them nearly 20 
Dwights, nearly as many Edwardses, 
7 Woolseys and 8 Porters. In Am- 
herst at one time the family was rep- 
resented by President Gates and Pro- 
fessors Mather, Tyler and Todd. 
The family has had more than 100 
clergymen and theological profess- 
ors; more than 100 lawyers, 30 
judges, perhaps the most eminent 
teacher of law in the country—Theo- 
dore W. Dwight; 60 physicians, all 
marked men; 75 officers in the army 
and navy; 60 prominent literary men; 
numberless captains of industry; 
more than 80 public servants of the 
State—mayors, governors, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, senators, and 
foreign ministers. It has been a 
healthy and long lived family; while 


of the Jukes—law-breakers, paupers, 
cowards, scorners of religion, schools 
and books, everything which the Ed- 
wardses were not—440 were more 
or less viciously diseased. 

* 

* 

The claim is not made that these 
two families, with similar training and 
surroundings, would have had the 
same history. But the claim is made 
that without the education and envi- 
ronment which it had, the Edwards 
family could not have maintained its 
record, and that if the Jukes had been 
kept properly at school and church 
and work, the worst that is in their 
record would never have had to be 
written. Shiftlessness, ignorance 
and neglect, largely the failure of so- 
ciety to deal with the situation, per- 
haps to deal with one man, in a con- 
structive way, have given to the world 
a family of 1,200, mostly paupers and 
criminals; while a high original pur- 
pose, good surroundings and good 
education have given to the world a 
family of 1,200 of the “world’s noble- 
men.” 

+ 
* * 

“There was but one for whom an 
apology may be demanded,” says Mr. 
Winship of the grandchildren of 
Jonathan Edwards. The one is of 
course Aaron Burr; and to him Mr. 
Winship devotes one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of his little book. 
It is an apology for Burr, an effort to 
show that his miscarriage was really 
due not to any original bad qualities, 
but to bad training and management 
in childhood and youth, and that his 
case therefore goes to prove the 
main thesis of the book, that educa- 
tion is the principal and almost om- 
nipotent thing. Mr. Winship’s chap- 
ter is a pregnant political as well as 
educational study, tracing Rurr’s 
public life in parallel lines with that 
of Hamilton, his great rival, empha- 
sizing Burr’s varied and distinguished 
services and the almost universal 
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honor which he had won up to the 
time of his duel with Hamilton. 
“Had Burr died in that hour, history 
would have a different place for him 
as well as for Hamilton. In _ his 
death Hamilton was glorified; and 
from the duel came all the ills that 
befell Aaron Burr.” Burr’s defects 
and sins Mr. Winship frankly admits, 
but he adds: “Censure him all you 
choose and then look at the condi- 
tions of his childhood and wonder 
that he lived to fifty years of age be- 
fore the lack of early care brought 
forth its fruit.”” His childhood was in 
many respects most unfortunate. He 
was a boy of fine natural endow- 
ments, born into a good home; but 
his father, mother, grandfather and 
grandmother all died when he was a 
mere infant, and he went to live with 
an overburdened uncle, unable to give 
him the attention he needed. He 
never had a home such as his sensi- 
tive nature demanded, and after he 
went to college, at the age of twelve, 
he never had even the apology of a 
home. His treatment at school when 
he was four years old was so severe 
that he ran away and could not be 
found for three days. At seven years 
of age “Uncle Timothy” took him in 
hand for throwing cherries at his 
aunt, offered a long prayer of warn- 
ing after lecturing him, and “licked 
me like a sack.” At ten he ran away 
from his dreaded uncle, who clearly 
roused everything bad in him, and 
went to New York and shipped as 
cabin boy. His uncle following and 
finding him, he climbed to the mast- 
head and would not come down until 
his uncle agreed not to punish him. 
These are samples of his experiences ; 
and his later experiences with the 
hard and repellent theology of those 


who tried to make a minister of him 
did not help matters. ‘Who that 
reads of the childhood life of this 
orphan”—this is Mr. Winship’s final 
word, upon Burr’s case—‘‘can wonder 
that he lacked patience under the se- 
vere reverse of political fortune at fifty 
years of age? That he is the one illus- 
trious exception among the _ 1,400 
need cause no surprise. . . . The 
right training would have enabled 
Aaron Burr to go into history as the 
noblest Roman of them all.” 


*x * 


The Christmas gospel is the gospel 
of childhood, the gospel of the cradle, 
of beginnings. This little book fur- 
nishes the Christmas gospel with 
impressive illustrations and_ the 


foil of solemn warnings. Church, 
state, society, the family may 
learn from it anew the _ impera- 


tive necessity of starting boys 
and girls betimes on the right road, 
of surrounding them in the impres- 
sionable years with the things that 
sweeten and strengthen, that purify, 
incite and command; they may learn 
the lesson of the frightful cost and 
tragedy of aimlessness and drifting, 
of ignorance, lawlessness and neclect. 
The Christmas gospel, re-enforced 
by all the stern realities of life, is the 
gospel of Christian nurture, the gos- 
pel and the law of the constructive 


way. 
* 


* 


The authorship of the story, “Be- 
hind the Veil,” in the November num- 
ber of the magazine, was ascribed by 
a mistake to John P. Reynolds, Jr. 
The story was written by Miss 


Theresa Reynolds. 
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As happened last, so this year, stories of war 
fll a considerable part of the shelf devoted to 
young people. 

Taking them up in their order we find one of 
the best, “Scouting for Washington,” in the days 
of Sumter and Tarleton, by John P. True. The 
title suggests the plot—a stirring one. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.90.) 

“The First Capture,” too, is Revolutionary in 
time, and relates the experiences of two Machias 
buys who helped in the taking of a British ves- 
sel, becoming in consequence officers in the 
young American navy. (Saalfield Pub. Co. 75 
cents. ) 

“Boston Boys of 1775,” by James Otis, deals 
with the connection of two lads concerned in 
the Dr. Benjamin Church incident, and perhaps 
shows why he was not convicted of treason. 
Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents.) 

In the same way and by the same author two 
young men assist in the successful voyage of 
‘The Privateer America,” sent out from Salem 
in 1812. (Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents.) 
Connecticut, the Litchfield region, in 1812 is 
“Friend and Foe” by Frank S. 
Child. It will appeal to older people in the 
lamily, too, as it is evidently careful and accu- 
ate in its stories of the Madisons, Aaron Burr 
nd others. The pictures are from photo- 
graphs, with the figures posed in the costume of 
the day. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

A good story of fighting under Decatur and 
Preble is told in “A Tar of the Old School.” 
(Estes. $1.50.) 

A new volume in the Young Kentuckians 
peries, by B. A. Dunn, brings the hero to the 
ene where the Blue and Gray are “Battling for 
Atlanta.” (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 

The war correspondent of Frank Leslie's 
ancock, relates the adventures of a young 
merican clerk in Manila who becomes “Agui- 
aldo’s Hostage,” inside the Filipino lines as a 
unishment for his cleverness in defending his 
mployer’s interests. (Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 
The prolific Mr. Stratemeyer traces the “Fight 
between Boer and Briton,” particularly that 
art of it seen by an American and an English 
by in the first eight months of the war. The 
bok contains, too, a good picture of the life 
athe immense ostrich farms and cattle ranches 
swell as in the gold mines around Johannes- 
irg. (Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 

By Otis, again, is “Fighting for the Empire,” 
other story of the war in South Africa, and 
ty much up-to-date indeed; bringing the 
oubles to the first of September and the an- 
xation. Some of the illustrations, notably the 
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portraits, are particularly good. (Dana Estes & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

Turning to more peaceful, but still adventu- 
rous tales, perhaps the best one on the table is 
“Under the Great Bear,” one of Kirk Munroe’s 
delightful stories, this time in the Arctic Seas. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 


Two New England boys, accompanied by 
their father and uncle, make a trip to the Klon- 
dike in Arthur W. Thompson's “Gold Seeking 
on the Dalton Trail.” Aside from a record of 
experience in the outdoor life which encourages 
healthful sport and primitive pleasures, it con- 
tains information about the gold region, with its 
flora and fauna. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 

The concluding volume of the Deer Lodge 
Series is “Rival Boy Sportsmen.” It is full of 
hunting, fishing, boat racing and other sports 
in which W. G. Parker’s heroes always excel. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 

“The Houseboat on the St. Lawrence” is a 
new volume in the series by Dr. E. T. Tomlin- 
son. The four boys seen in the earlier volume 
now follow Frontenac’s course, and the reading 
of their bright diary might interest others to 
take up the more serious work of Parkman. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

Two books of exploration and discovery in 
which history, rather than fiction, plays the 
most important part are Tudor Jenks’s “Boys 
Book of Explorations” and William H. John- 
son’s “World’s Discoverers.” The former are 
stories of the heroes of travel and discovery, 
chiefly during our own time, in all parts -of 
the world. The volume is very fully illustrated. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 

The other gives the story of bold voyages by 
brave navigators during a thousand years from 
Marco Polo to Nansen. This, too, has numer- 
ous pictures. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Uncle Tom Dunlap and his peripatetic party 
of nephews and nieces, intent on absorbing 
American history on the various spots where it 
had its birth, have become an institution. The 
new book in the series is “The Century Book of 
the Amerigan Colonies,” the story of a holiday 
pilgrimage conducted by a sprightly and well 
equipped instructor. A wide field is covered 
from New Orleans and Florida to New York 
and the New England coast as far north 
as Maine, and the children are told about the 
physical hardships, military struggles, religious 
persecutions and political revolutions that 
marked the settlement and growth of America, 
with the ultimate triumph of English institu- 
tions. (Century Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Gray is the color of this year’s “Fairy Book,” 
edited by Andrew Lang. Like the Red, the 
Blue and the rest, it is made up of tales from 
many countries adapted to present day require- 
ments. Again H. J. Ford’s illustrations are not 
the least part of the pleasure the volume will 
give little men and women. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 

The pictures by Charles Robinson for “The 
True Annals of Fairyland” are delightfully 
fanciful, delicate and charming, and would com- 
mend the book even were the stories not as 
good as they are. They are edited by William 
Canton. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 

More fairy tales, so sweet you taste the sugar 
almost too much, are “The Pixie and Elaine 
Stories,’ by Carrie E. Morrison. The gentle 
nature of the Elaines, born from the drops 
shaken out of the rainbows when they are hung 
in the sky to dry, offers an excellent model for 
sey readers. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

1.25 

“A laugh book for children of all ages” has 
been jointly arranged by Baum, of “Father 
Goose” memory, and Frank Verbeck and called 
“A New Wonderland.” Purple dragons, a cow 
yielding ice cream, rivers of milk and hat trees 
—nothing is said of boot ditto—are among the 
attractions of the valley of Phunnyland where 
immortals, ever beautiful, have most surprising 
adventures. Colored illustrations picture the 
former. It is a handsome, large quarto ($1.50), 
and will amuse young people. 

For smaller folk, in similar style, is “Little 
Boy Book,” by Helen Hay—the daughter of our 
Secretary of State—again with colored plates 
by the rather grotesque Verbeck. ($1.50.) 


Much prettier, to our mind, are the dainty 
illustrations to Stevenson’s charming “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” done by E. Mars and M. H. 
Squire quite in the Boutet de Monvel style. 
Here the color work is agreeably delicate and 
the drawing admirable—especially in the pen 
and ink decorative bits. There could hardly be 
a lovelier gift for young or old. (R. H. Russell, 
N. Y. $2.00.) 


A new Grimm with a few colored illustrations 
and a great number of black and whites, all 
good, comes from Raphael Tuck & Sons, in a 
large quarto bound in illuminated boards. 

They publish an “Annual,” too, in which 
fairies play a large part, although there is song, 
verse and music, and above all, attractive pic- 
tures to fill it out. N. Y. $1.25 each.) 


The fables related by Pan to “The Animals of 
ZEsop” are set down in modern style with very 
funny illustrations by J. J. Mora.. There is 
nothing unpleasant in text, or too exaggerated 
in drawing, and the book is most highly to be 
commended therefor. It is an extremely amus- 
ing combination. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

“Urchins of the Sea” is a bright little album 
of species as they might have been, with amus- 
ing sketches for urchins of the land. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 
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For children a bit older we commend “The 
Princess’s Story Book” of English historic rp. 
mances from the writings of Froissart, Scot 
Ainsworth, Charles Kingsley and others. Th Se' 
book begins ‘with Lytton’s description of th Thon 
eve of the battle of Hastings and, in twenty. Gent 
three selections comes down to Victoria, in a way,- 
story by Lord Beaconsfield. The text is spirit. § 
edly illustrated after the rather infrequent man. § 
ner of English books of this kind. J. Fenimor with 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals” is drawn on for the§ ¢¥®"™ 


romance of the reign of George III. (Long.§ 4s 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $2.00.) he ap 

ners 

More especially for girls there are several]. 

stories of the usual type including Miss A. MJ. [he 
Douglass's “Almost as Good as a Boy,” the sub- Drake 
stitute accomplishing her objects in a successful ony 


way that many a boy might reasonably envy. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) enlarg 

One of the most agreeable stories we can re 
member for young people is Mrs. Champney's 

“Great-Grandmother’s Girls _in New France”! 
The same period in New England history is ations 
covered now in Mary P. W. Smith's te 
Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield.” This is§ PTO’ 
a new volume in a series we spoke well of last 
year, and it tells the sufferings of captives 
carried away by the Indians into Canada from§' 
the Deerfield Valley and the effort to reseu 
them. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 

“Randy’s Summer,” too, is a pleasing tale of 
girl life illustrated by its author, Amy Brooks. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) 

Miss Helen L. Reed, whom our readers wil 
remember as a welcome contributor to thi 
magazine, shows, in “Brenda,” schoolgirl lle, 
together with much information about old Bos. 
ton and a very modern Harvard football game 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 

From Bombay to Boston comes the herom 
of Harriet A. Cheever’s “Little American Gi 
in India.” The wonderful sights on the wa 
and a good many instructive facts that smal 6 in 
readers otherwise miss are entertainingly eral 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


(Bers, anc 


ening out of their identity. (Lee & then. 


$1.00. ) 

For still younger readers Mrs. L. E. Rich 
offers “Snow White.” (Dana Estes & Co. 7 
cents.) And Mrs. Wesselhoeft tells another 
her delightful stories of outdoor life and am desirab] 
mals in “Doris and her dog Rodney.” a of Oma: 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) J translat 

A dog, too, is the hero of “Ted’s Little Dear. | Whinfie 
(Estes. 50 cents.) Huntly 

Living toys and dolls enchant in Katharing The fi 
Pyle’s pretty “Christmas Angel.”  (Littlepunsurpa: 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) of the , 


And doll days and ways enliven “The Li : 
Dreamer’s Adventure.” (Lee & 
$1.00.) Notes, t! 

complete 
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M. Roe, is presented a charming story of a boy 
and a girl stolen in their infancy by a wandering publicat 


fegthe dead past lives again. 


Boston; State Street in 1825 and others. 


i Win, in 1895, its scene, 


‘Whinfield and the prose version of Justin 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


Several favorites have a new dress this year. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s pretty story of “The Old 
Gentleman of the Black Stock,’’—a gem in its 
way,—a little amplified and with colored illustra- 
tions by H. C. Christy, makes a charming vol- 
yume. The faint tints of the pictures fit well 
with the delicate old-time aroma of the text, 
even if the artist takes occasional liberties with 
it—as in page 14 where “clad in white linen,” 
he appears in black broadcloth, (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, N. Y. $1. 50.) 

* * 

The cordial reception given Samuel Adams 
Drake’s “Historic Mansions and Highways 
around Boston,” issued in a new edition last 
year, justifies the publication, in a revised and 
enlarged form, of his most popular work on 
American history, “Old Landmarks of Boston.” 

Mr. Drake has been for several years accumu- 
lating materials for it. Besides numerous alter- 
ations in the text, designed to keep pace with 
the march of events, the opportunity has been 
improved to introduce new matter. A number 
of full-page illustrations not found in earlier 
editions have been added, including a rare pic- 
ture of Boston in 1830; the daring feat of Isaac 
Harris in saving the Old South from the flames; 
Boston Common as a cow pasture, with the 
Great Elm; Old Concert Hall, The Almack’s of 
Under 
Mr. Drake’s touch details charm, forgotten 
scenes are peopled with the personages of the 
olden time; every corner becomes historic, and 
It is a perfect store- 
house of information of amazing extent and ac- 
curacy. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50.) 


* * 

It is a literary coincidence that, although ““The 
Head of a Hundred” was written by Mrs. Good- 
its chief incident and 
several of its characters are the same as those 
in “To Have and To Hold.” A new, well-illus- 
trated edition of this charming colonial romance 
has just appeared. The book has since its first 
publication found thousands of delighted read- 
ers, and we repeat the high praise we gave it 
then. There has been nothing better and little 
one since. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1.50. 


The incorporation in one volume of the most 


, desirable English translations of “The Rubaiyat 


of Omar Khayyam” brings together the metrical 
translations by Edward Fitzgerald and E. H. 


Huntly McCarthy. 
The first has long since been pronounced the | 
unsurpassed and forever unsurpassable version 
oi the quatrains. The volume contains Fitz- 
gerald’s fifth edition, with variations of the pre- 
ceding editions and the original preface and 
notes, thus furnishing to students of Omar a 
complete Fitzgerald version, and in addition the 
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fore, complete 


| covers 


more literal renderings of Whinfield and Mc- 
Carthy. 

The translation of the former is published for 
the first time in this country, though well known 
in England, and will be valuable to those who 
would see the astronomer-poet as he really 
lived: 


**One hand with Koran, one with Spee om. 
A sorry Moslem yet not heathen quite,” 


for Whinfield has rendered Omar’s quatrains in 
their original spirit, and has shown the old 
Persian as he was—both better and worse than 
Fitzgerald has made him. 

Mr. McCarthy’s literal translation furnishes a 
basis for Omaric study that is indispensable to 
one pursuing the subject deeply. While in prose 
it is imbued with poetry, and the Eastern 
imagery is not sacrificed. 

This handsome edition seems to be the final 
and perfect one, for it combines the virtues of all 
its many predecessors. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) 

* * 

Susan Coolidge, in her introduction to the 
beautiful new illustrated “Ramona,” reminds us 
that it is sixteen years since this tale of Indian 
wrongs and spoliation was first published. 
Everybody seized upon it with avidity, read and 
talked of it, and a few pondered the sayings in 
their hearts. It is a story to keep before the 
public, especially at this time. Henry Sandham 
is the illustrator, and he had the good fortune 
to travel with the author when she was accumu- 


_ lating material for the story and to have had 
her at hand when he was making the sketches 


that are now, at last, worked into these pic- 
tures. 

Miss Coolidge claims that “Ramona” was 
written chiefly in New York, but Santa Barbara 


_ points with pride to house and room as possess- 


ing the same interest. (Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston. $6.00.) 
* 
* * 
Some thirty illustrations from charming pho- 


_tographs by Clifton Johnson almost cempensate 
for the small type and crowded page necessary 


to get “Lorna Doone” into one volume. An 
etching of the Kruger-like Blackmore and a 
number of woodcuts, that have seen service be- 
the pictures of this holiday 
N. Y. $1.50.) 


edition. 


(Harper & Bros., 
* 

* 

Gathered from the Atlantic and put into gray 

bordered with roses and thistles, are 

“Penelope’s Experiences in England and Scot- 

land.” The illustrations by C. E. Brock are as 


_charming as Kate Douglas Wiggin’s text. All 


is so fresh, so humorous and in-such taste that 
it is to be hoped that every nice girl will find 
these two volumes in their neat box on her 
Christmas table. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $4.00.) 
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It is said that there are only six possible plots 
for a novel, but Maurus Jokai has combined the 
incidents of “Dr. Dumany’s Wife” with such in- 
genuity as to have given us practically an addi- 
tional one. The interest is well sustained 
throughout, so that the most experienced reader 
cannot divine in advance what the result of any 
situation will be, and the Hungarian setting is 
a pleasing novelty. There is a dash and swing 
about the book which reminds one of the min- 
gled discord and melody of Hungarian music. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., N. ¥. 31.25.) 


* * 
Real dramatic power is shown by Mr. Richard 


Voss in “Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride.” He un- 
derstands how to give characters life by 
the bold strokes without tedious detail so 


characteristic of Japanese drawing. Woman's 
self-sacrifice and man’s love and hate form the 
threads of a tragedy breathing the Arctic spirit 
of strength and adventure of the later Norse 
Sagas. The hero starts to discover the North 
Pole in a balloon, and his experiences are de- 
scribed with remarkable skill. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 


A very memorable day and night in the lives 
of the sisters Dolores and Inez de Mendoza are 
described in Crawford’s “In the Palace of the 
King.” It was a busy time, too, for John of 
Austria, welcomed back by the populace and 
court from his victories over the Moors, stabbed 
and left for dead by his jealous brother, Philip 
II of Spain, restored to life by one sister and 
married to the other—the girl of his heart—in 
spite of the more ambitious designs of the king 
—all between afternoon and morning. The 
story must rank between the splendid Sara- 
cinesca series at the head of this great novel- 
ist’s work, and the Lauderdale line at the bot- 
tom. The love passages are exquisite, and the 
courageous and devoted Dolores is one of the 
most charming woman characters he has ever 
drawn. Especially fine is her attempt to save 
the life of her self-confessed murderer of a 
father, sacrificing her own good reputation in 
her efforts to do it, and the returning love and 
good understanding between them when both 
find they were wrong in their mutual suspicions 
of each other. 

It seems as though, before such desperate 
measures were taken, some of the parties most 
interested would have made sure that Prince 
John was really dead, but then, of course, we 
should never have had a story of 360 pages. 
The book would bear pruning. It is dedicated 
to the American partner and representative of 
its publishers, no indication being given that it 
has been running serially in Munsey’s. 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


The domestic service question has a novel so- 
lution in Philip Mighel’s “Nella.” (R. F. Fenno 
& Co.; N. ¥.. $1.2as.) 
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In “Kelea” we have an excursion into a virgin 
field of romance—pagan Hawaii, before the 
white man _ had discovered and renamed the 
Sandwich Islands. The author, Mr. A. § 
Twombly, returning from Honolulu in 1894, fa. 
miliar with the islands by residence, by personal 
intercourse, and by untiring research into their 
historical, traditional and legendary folk lore. 
has written a history of “Hawaii and its Peo. 
ple,” recently published, and now this most un- 
usual story. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* * 


The well-worn elements of a ruined castle, 


4 smugglers and coast guards are held together 


in a frame of dialect by the exploits of “Cun- 
ning Murrell,” who, in Mr. Arthur Morrison's 
book, adds to the functions of village sooth- 
Sayer and cow doctor those of a “witchfinder 
generall” belated in the England of the early 
nineteenth century. The author has not made 
the best use of the possibilities of an interesting 
character, and the dramatic interest suffers from 
overelaboration of detail. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 


It is a most singular coincidence that the very 
week that one of the great ocean liners strikes 
a derelict and escapes miraculously with only 
the loss of her propeller, two stories should 
come to our table with this same incident or 
something like it. One is a rattling good story 
for boys by Clark Russell, called “The Cruise of 
the Pretty Polly.” One of the boys, about 
whom the incidents centre, had gone to sea in 
hopes of regaining his eyesight, in imitation of 
R. Dana. Other of their adventures are 
promised for future volumes. No one writes a 
better story on matters maritime than Russell. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


Unless indeed it is Joseph Conrad. The way 
in which “Lord Jim” faced the great emergency 
of his life, which he had always dreamed of and 
hoped for, is a masterly study in mentality. It 
is an intensely human story of great psycho- 
logical insight with the tragedy at sea described 
in a way one can never forget. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


“Quicksand” by Harvey White is a strong 
story, full of unexpected situations, but running 
on life lines sadly familiar to most adults. There 
is, strictly speaking, no heroine and no hero, the 
family existence is average and humdrum 
All the excitement comes from incidents devel- 
oped from within the little farmhouse. Yet tt 
is one of the books the reader will remember, if 
not with pleasure—with vividness. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
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Margaret Helen Potter, author of ‘“Uncanoun- 
ized,” has made a study of English monachism 


‘fin the days of King John. She has shown 


much cleverness in putting court robes and 
monkish garb upon figures’ buried from 
sight these six hundred years. An _ arch- 


[bishop of Canterbury is the father of the monk, 
Anthony, for it was to avert from his own 


soul damnation for his sin of illegitimate pa- 


‘Tternity that he conceived the monstrous notion 


of making the innocent son expiate his guilt 
by a life of devotion in a monastery. He with- 
drew the young fellow from court life, and by a 
‘Itrick induced him to consent to the arrange- 
ment. Of course the youth soon revolted from 


; [the tyranny of vows to defunct beliefs. The 


pebble of doubt once cast, the ripples broadened 
into circles that touched the utmost limit of his 
thought. He had a little following which 
cheered his loneliness; he was confessor to a 
beautiful princess whom he adored, but she 
loved another, and his disciples fell away from 
him when the secret meetings were discovered. 
“Uncanonized” is a very strong piece of char- 
acter drawing, and is not to be counted among 
the run of ordinary historical novels. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


* * 


Our old friend, “Sentimental Tommy,” has 
become a very baffling character in J. 

Barrie's “Tommy and Grizel.” He is still full 
of generous impulses, sometimes even capable 
of great constancy in carrying them out, but yet 
he is as fickle as the wind and unstable as 
water. One hopes and expects that some- 
how a thorough revolution will be worked in 
him, that he will really become the noble man 
he almost believes himself to be. But alas! his 
death by hanging on the garden fence he is scal- 
ing in order to follow a woman—not the beau- 
tiful Grizel, his wife—for whom he cares not a 
jot, comes as a disappointing shock. Why could 
not Mr. Barrie have eased up on the peculiar 
temperament of his hero, and at least have per- 
mitted his death to occur in one of his beautiful 
moments of repentance? There had _ been 
chances for that, and it seems almost unjust to 
have cut him off in the moment of his most 
overt act of disloyalty. Then there was poor 
Grizel to think of. Her future was clouded by 
the heaviest shadow that can fall upon a loving 
heart. (Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


Very good indeed is “Her Very Best,” by Amy 
E. Blanchard, a story of family life under stress 
of circumstances where each member pulls his 
strongest, and individual effort results in collec- 
tive success. To be sure there were beauty, 
talents, artistocratic and rich friends, but mod- 
esty, lovableness and kindness were the most 
helpful factors in the case. There is not an ob- 
iectionable character nor a vulgar word in the 
book, and yet it is spicy and capital. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
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Henry B. Fuller has but exercised his gift oi 
portraiture in a Sicilian romance, “The Last 
Refuge.” A fanciful, almost fantastic procession 
of travellers are seeking Sicily, where they look 
for the realization of all their disappointed 
dreams. Eventually the procession is focussed 
upon a ducal palace where Bruno, the Illyrian, 
supposed himself to be the rightful host. His- 
tory and attics are ransacked to furnish forth 
the pomp of the festivities, designed as enter- 
tainment for the guests in general, but for 
Donna Violante in particular. The house of 
cards tumbles down, and one feels as if lunatics 
were the escaping fugitives. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* * 

“Eleanor’ is a decided advance upon Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s previous work, for although 
she has, as always, antagonists to reconcile, she 
has so gained in her literary art, that events de- 
velop naturally, and are not put up at auction 
to be bid off, as one felt to be the case somewhat 
in “Marcella.” If there be no better understand- 
ing between Catholic and Protestant, there is 
certainly less open warfare, for Manisty, a Prot- 
estant, is intellectually with the church party, 
while the priest Benecke, disowned by it for his 
liberal views, finds solace with his Protestant 
friends. It is much more interesting as a story 
than anything Mrs. Ward has yet done, and 
vastly more subtle in analysis and insight, her 
descriptions of Italian scenery are exquisite. The 
volume is not a pretty one, the paper being very 
ordinary. (Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50.) 

* 


* 


Two hairbrained Americans capture two 
freshly arrived British officers, steal their uni- 
forms and “In Hostile Red” get into Philadel- 
phia and attach themselves to Sir William 
Howe's staff. Their haphazard attempts to be 
of service to their real friends amount to but 
little except to bring them numerous adventures 
and, on their return, Washington very properly 
puts them under arrest as deserters. Pardoned, 
they are allowed to fight in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, where the teller of the story is wounded 
and left to the ministering care of the lady of 
his heart, recently discOvered in a Philadelphia 
beauty, who is the toagt of the English mess. 
These are several drasgatic situations and stir- 
ring scenes in the book. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) ~ 

* 
* * 

Back to the Pontiac, whither came the 
Valmond of Gilbert Parker’s delightful and pa- 
thetic story of mistaken rebellion, runs “The 
Lane that had no Turning.” The French 
Canadian villagers, frugal and industrious, with 
their impressionable nature, their simple faiths 
and childlike, yet shrewd, character are drawn to 
the life in this more or less connected series 


of short sketches and tales. It is a charming 
book. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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The great revival of interest in all matters 
naval since Dewey's exploit attracts writers’ 
attention again to the great figure of “Paul 
Jones; the Founder of the American Navy.” 
In several recent novels, like “The Grip of 
Honor” and “Richard Carvel,” he appears, and 
now, in this very full.and careful biography by 
Augustus C. Buell, his life and character at last 
receive suitable relation and consideration. 

The long quotations from the commodore’s 
journals and from contemporary writers, and 
the elaborate footnotes, rather confuse the 
reader’s attention to the main narrative, but the 
wealth of material and the author's evident 
painstaking care in sifting it and in presenting 
Jones as he really was, make the book of the 
very greatest value. Mr. Buell has studied, too, 
the history of France and Russia, as well as 
America, and shows clearly the political situa- 
tion abroad which delayed and _ continually 
crossed Jones's plans and resulted in the com- 
plete fiasco of his service as rear-admiral to the 
latter country. 

Born a Scotchman—the date we cannot 
find in Mr. Buell’s book—the son of a gardener, 
he was put to sea at twelve and was almost con- 
tinuously on thé ocean until he was twenty- 
seven. By that time, without a teacher, he had 
made himself conversant with the naval history 
and the tactical theories of his time, and was 
looked upon, with good reason, as one of the 
best educated and most accomplished students 
of naval construction and naval tactics of his 
time. 

He knew the best people trom New York to 
the Carolinas and was a welcome guest at their 
tables, where “his martial figure, classically 
handsome face and courtly bearing, .. . his ac- 
tive mind, richly stored with anecdote, which an 
almost miraculous memory and a _ supreme 
command of language kept ever at his tongue’s 
end, made him a man of mark.” 

In 1773 John Paul inherited a Virginia plan- 
tation, adding Jones to his name in accordance 
with an agreement made years before, and here 
he lived until the breaking out of hostilities. 
His cruise in the Providence, and then in the 
Ranger, begins his remarkable services to the 
American flag, his twin, “born the same hour 
from the same womb of destiny. We cannot 
be parted in life or in death. So long as we can 
float, we shall float together. If we must sink, 
we shall go down as one!” 

Great as was the victory of the Ranger over 
the Drake, it was eclipsed, two years later, by 
his capture of the Bonhomme Richard in the 
Serapis. 

This. as Mr. Buell says, is a subject about 
which the world never tires of reading. He 
points out a variety of causes for this perennial 
interest. Among them are the extraordinary 
character of the conflict itself; the world-wide 
fame it gained at the time as marking an epoch 
in naval warfare—the first and the only instance 
in history of the surrender of a British man-of- 
war to a ship of not more than two-thirds her 


force; the unique fact that the ship which syr. 
rendered destroyed and sunk the. ship that cop. 
quered; the extraordinary and unheard 9 
desperation of both combatants, and the unex. 
ampled carnage suffered by both crews, and the 
romantic, almost weird interest always inspired 
by the name of Paul Jones. 

Much space in this book is taken up with ac. 
counts of the intrigues and delays against which 
Jones had to make way as best he could while 
trying to gain opportunities to serve his coun- 
try and the French king on the high seas. The 
Richard had sunk and the king took the Serapis 
away from him, and just when he expected to 
make a cruise in the Alliance and the Ariel 
Arthur Lee, the American envoy, joined forces 
with the traitor, Landais, to prevent his sailing 
the Alliance to America. He arrived at Phila. 
delphia in February, 1781. After this Jones was 
sent back to Europe to wrest from France and 
Denmark the prize money due to Americans for 
the ships they had taken and sent into port. 
_His period of service as admiral in the Rus. 
sian navy is interesting chiefly for its revelation 
of what a great sea captain can accomplish 
against a powerful enemy, even when hindered 
in all possible ways by jealousy, hatred, intrigue 
and insubordination. Jones was devoted to 
Catherine, but he was worn out and disgusted by 
the obstacles thrown in his way, and resigned 
his commission at the end of his two years 
leave. 

_ The story of his last years and death in. Paris 
is by no means the sad one some writers have 
given us to suppose. He was surrounded by 
warm friends, both American and French, and 
not many days before his death he was ap 
proached on the subject of becoming admiral 
of the French navy. Nor was he sunk in pov- 
erty, either comparative or abject, as we have 


been informed. His estate immediately netted 


his heirs some $30,000. During his periods of | 


life on shore, between his services in battleships. 


_he entered into private commercial ventures 


which brought him considerable sums, and these 
enabled him always to live in comfort, despite 
the fact that he received no pay for his services 
from the American government during the Rev- 
olution. 

This biography is a mine for the historical 


| novelist and the playwright, and a delight to the 


fortunate reader. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
N. Y. Two vols. $3.00.) 

* 


Seldom has a biographer enjoyed such unusual 
advantages as has Mr. Henry George, Jr., in 
writing the life of the author of “Progress and 
Poverty.” His father’s journals and unpublished 
autobiographic writings were extremely full: 
and he himself was intimately associated with 
his work during all the years when the elder 
George was one of the most striking figures in 
our national politics and political economy. He 
tells simply, yet graphically, the remarkable 


story of his boyhood and life at sea: his fierce 
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struggle with poverty in the California days, 
when he realized to the utmost the condition of 
those unfortunate multitudes whose spokesman 
he was to be; the writing and publication of the 
book with which he first electrified the country; 

and then the years of authorship, lecturing and 
politics which taxed his great energies to the ut- 

most till his sudden, almost theatric death dur- 
ing the mayoralty campaign of 1897. 

It is a strong, dignified and impressive record 
of one of the most extraordinary men our coun- 
try has produced. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
N.Y. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


The “Fundamental Orders” of Connecticut 
adopted at Hartford in 1638 has the distinction 
of being the first written constitution in history. 
To have had the leading part in the creation oi 
this famous document were itself a real distinc- 
tion for any man, but Roger Ludlow has many 
other claims to memory. His famous services 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and afterwards in 
England are well recounted by John M. Taylor 
n “Roger Ludlow, The Colonial Law Maker,” 
which supplies a real lack in our New England 
records. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


The Heroes of the Nations Series is now a 
long and a valuable one, but one of the best vol- 
umes in it is that upon “Daniel O'Connell,” by 
Robert Dunlop. This is the first of the series 
which brings an Irish hero before us. Mr. Dun- 
lop, however, is the author of a life of Henry 
Grattan, and his special fitness for writing this 
book upon O’Connell is sufficiently attested by 
the fact that it was he who was chosen to pre- 
pare the article upon O’Connell for the scholarly 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” This vol- 
ume is not a mere expansion of that article, but 


a free and full treatment of the subject, marked 


throughout by impartiality but also with a splen- 
did enthusiasm for its subject. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


Everything that William Howe Downes 
writes about artists or art is well worth reading 
and owning. Born with an artistic tempera- 
ments himself and with the talent for expressing 
it, he naturally became a leader among our 
critics. In “Twelve Great Artists” he _ easily 
turns from one school and style to another, and, 
studies the work of Rembrandt, 
Boutet de Monvel or Winslow Homer, he is 
equally ‘sympathetic and appreciative, sees the 
master’s motive ard recognizes his limitations. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

* 


* * 


It is something to be grateful for that Rev. 
A. W. Jackson should have prepared a biog- 
raphy and study of James Martineau, for he has 
veen a careful student of the great thinker all 


| 


and his own mind is of that type which 
specially qualifies him to appreciate justly a 


his life; 


mind like Martineau’s. There has not been in 
the century any writer who has stood more reso- 
lutely and infiuentially for a-true spiritual phi- 
losophy; and the most valuable portions of Mr. 
Jackson’s book are those which expound his 
philosophy and religious thought. The book 
will be the means of turning renewed attention 
on the part of men, both in pulpits and out of 
them, to synthetic and salutary thought of the 
kind which the world to-day especially needs. 
The biographical’ chapters are careful and in- 


teresting, and altogether we have here a most 


_historian’s nearest relatives, 


satisfactory memorial. (Little, Brown & Co 


Boston. $3.00.) 


* 


There is a deal of interesting, if not very new. 
anecdote and reminiscence, conveniently 
brought together in Walter Rowlands’s two 
pretty volumes, “Among the Great Masters.” 
Literature occupies one and music the other 
volume, and the scenes in the lives touched on 
are grouped in each around thirty-two repro- 
ductions of famous pictures. It is a good idea 
well carried out and shows all the care and con- 
scientiousness one would expect from _ this 
painstaking author. (Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. $3.00.) 

* 


Charles 


Haight Farnham has written a life 
of Francis Parkman, i 


with the sanction of the 
and with their as- 


sistance as far as information of a _ personal 


itself into three parts: 


character is concerned. He has devoted much 
study and labor to the preparation of his work, 
and has had access to all theavailable material in 
the hands of Mr. Parkman’s family and friends, 
including such letters as have been preserved, 
the diary of his vacation journals, and the ex- 
tremely ‘interesting autobiographic letters 
written by the historian to his friends, Dr. 
George H. Ellis and Martin Brimmer. 

Instead of following the chronological method 
in his work, Mr. Farnham has tried to sinrplify 
the reader's labor and gain vividness of por- 
traiture by confining chronology chiefly to one 
chapter, thenceforth viewing facts and experi- 
ences as bearing mainly on achievement and 
development. The method enables him to bring 
many of the details of mere biography into 
closer and more significant relations with the 
deeper interests of life. The book thus divides 
Parkman’s preparation. 
the reflection of his personality in his works and 


the story of his moral growth. 


Readers of this magazine will recall George 
Willis Cooke's interesting article on Parkman 
in our issue of November, 1889, and George 


_ Stewart's estimate of his work in August, 1899. 


| biography. 


Mr. Farnham’s is a final and most important 
(Little, Brown & Co.. Boston. 


| $2.50. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Our readers will remember with pleasure an 
illustrated article in October, 1897, on Booker 
T. Washington and his Institute. For a num- 
ber of years Max Bennett Thrasher has been 
closely acquainted with Tuskegee, and he now 
embodies his knowledge in a very attractive lit- 
tle book on the story of the Normal and Indus. 
trial Institute and its work, which amplifies the 
information we then gave most acceptably. 
Any one wishing information at first hand of 
this splendid attempt to solve the great South- 
ern problem, which is indeed a national one, 
could find no better source than this. The pic- 
tures are many and interesting. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $1.00.) ; 


* * 


In the garret of the Smith homestead at 
Sharon, Conn., built in 1765, Miss Helen Evert- 
son Smith has had access to thousands of family 
letters, going back some two hundred years, and 
it is mainly from this source that she has re- 
constructed the family life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, especially in New 
England, in “Colonial Days and Ways.” Miss 
Smith is related not only to the representative 
families of New England, but also to the best 
known of the old Dutch and some of the Hugue- 
not families of New York, and several of her 
most interesting chapters describe early condi- 
tions in New York and New Rochelle, and in 
the manor houses along the Hudson River. 
She has talked, moreover, with many of her re- 
lations whose recollections of the last years of 
the eighteenth century were distinct. In pre- 
senting her subject, she is careful to distinguish 
between matters of record and pure tradition. 
She never makes the mistake of quoting at too 
great length. Her cultivation is broad enough 
to enable her to point out the bearings of the 
details she has accumulated, and her literary 
style is excellently adapted to her purpose. 
Some of the titles of the thirty-two chapters are 
“The Alphabet of Colonial Study,” “A Pioneer 
Parson,” “Two Houses in Old New Amster- 
dam,” “The Escape of a Huguenot Family,” 
“Life on an Early Colonial Manor,” “A Literary 
Club in 1780,” “A Colonial Wedding,” “New 
England’s Festive Day,” and “A New York 
Evening Frolic.” The frontispiece reproduces 
a drawing by Harry Fenn of the old Sharon 
homestead; and decorative initials, headbands, 
borders, title-page and cover have been designed 
for the book by T. Guernsey Moore. It is a 
charming book. (Century Co., N. Y. $2.50.) 


* * 


No man now living in America is a better au- 
thority upon Russian matters than Mr. Edmund 
Noble. We are most fortunate therefore, at 
this time, when we are more anxious than ever 
before to learn all we-can about the subjeet, to 
receive from his hands a careful work upon 
“Russia and the Russians.” The book though 


not a large one is a veritable encyclopzdia. It 
describes the land and the people; it surveys 
their history; it tells the story of Siberia and 
expansion; it has a chapter upon language and 


literature; it is especially full concerning the 
modern reform movements; and _ its closing 
pages are devoted to the future. Mr. Noble's 
knowledge is thorough, and his severe criticism 
upon many of the present policies of the autoe. 
racy is what is to be expected from one who 
sympathizes, as he has done, with Stepniak and 
other reformers. Whatever the tyrannies and 
present political hindrances, Mr. Noble believes 
strongly in the future of the people. “The resy 
cannot be permanently delayed. A people thys 
endowed and thus environed is fated, not only 
to fully retrieve the isolations and deprivations 
of its past, but also to enter completely into the 
inheritance which the future has so manifestly 
in store for it. Russian progress may be slow if 
left altogether to educational and _ industria! 
processes, but it will be none the less ineyi- 
table.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 


Since the first edition of Byington’s “The 
Puritan in England and New England,” of 
which we spoke so highly three years ago, was 
issued, it has been carefully revised and im- 
proved in a number of respects. This edition, 
also, contains a chapter on ‘“‘Witchcraft in New 
England,” which is now published for the first 
time. 

A companion volume, noticed by us a year 
ago, was published with the title “The Puritan 
as a Colonist and Reformer.” The two volumes 
are quite distinct, yet each supplements the 
other. They are now bound alike. The two in- 
clude an account of the origin and growth of 
Puritanism in England, and of the development 
of the New England Commonwealth,—the social 
and family life of the Puritans,—their political 
institutions,—their churches and schools and 
colleges,—and their missions among the Indians. 

The Puritans are not set forth in these vol- 
umes as perfect models for the people of the 
twentieth century. They had some of the limi- 
tations of the seventeenth century. They were 
not as tolerant as we have learned to be. They 
brought with them from Europe a belief in 
witchcraft. And yet, they were in the best sense 
progressive men, and our age owes very much 
to their fidelity to truth and to freedom and to 
God. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

As so often, there is a new illustrated edition 
of “Robinson Crusoe” this Christmas. The 
Rhead brothers have filled it with pictures in 
their usual, wood-block style peculiarly appro- 
priate to the subjects. The page is large and 
clear, and the running headline quaintly large. 
(R. H. Russell, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


Bawm has collaborated with Denslow in “The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” not unlike the 
“Father Goose Book” of last year but even 
funnier. The drawings are colored with 4 
brilliancy and pleasant disregard of truthfulness 
that adds to their ludicrous effect. (Geo. ™. 
Hill & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
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BOOK 


Those of our readers who recall the charming 
poems and sketches contributed to this maga- 
zine from time to time by Abbie Farwell Brown, 
will be quite sure that whatever she writes is 
full of fine feeling expressed in graceful words. 
A delightful volume by Miss Brown has just 
come to us, entitled “The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts.” ‘In the old legends,” she 
says, in her short preface, ‘there may be things 
which some folk nowadays may find it hard ‘o 
believe, but surely the theme of each is true. 
It is not hard to see how saintly bodies, who 
had no other friends, should make comrades of 
the little folk in fur, fins and feathers; for, as 
Saint “rancis knew so well, all the creatures are 
our litiie brothers ready to meet halfway those 
who will but try to understand.” It is surpris- 
ing to find, as one turns the pages, how many 
of the saints have had beasts of one kind or an- 
other for their companions. We all know about 
Saint Francis and Saint Cuthbert, but it is a 
pleasure to have the stories told again as Miss 
Brown tells them. Not less interesting, and 
more novel to most of us, are the tales of Saint 
Bridget, Saint Kenneth, Saint Gudwall and the 
score of others with their wolves and cows, 
geese and fish. For many of her stories Miss 
Brown has ample material in old chronicles; for 
others the merest hint, but her imagination 
helps her well, and both young folks and old 
will thank her for her successful efforts to please 
them. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


$1.50. ) 


* * 


A collection of plays in prose and verse— 
some of them accompanied by music—which 
have appeared from time to time in the best of 
young folks’ magazines, are reprinted in “St. 
Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas.” It is 
a veritable treasure-house of amusement for 
long winter evenings. (The Century Co., New 
York. $1.00.) . 

* * 
A gentle, but courageous hunchback, quite 
unlike the conventional, malignant one of ro- 
mance, was “The Cobbler of Némes” as drawn 
by Miss Imlay Taylor, and, thanks to his gen- 
erous sacrifice of his unhappy life, the Hugue- 
not heroine and her lover get safe off to Eng- 
land. A pretty story. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) 

* 

Very beautiful in its purple and gilt cover 
with border of pomegranates is “Women of the 
Bible.” Some of our most noted divines have 
contributed a chapter each upon a character, 
thus: John Chadwick has taken Eve; Lyman 
Abbott, Rebekah; Richard G. Moulton, Ruth; 
Bishop Doane, Esther; Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Mary Magdalene; Bishop Potter; Mary and 
Martha; Cardinal Gibbons, the Virgin Mary. 
The ‘frontispiece is the ‘Kitchell Composite 
Madonna, and the title-page is finely illumi- 


nated. It is.altogethker a sumptuous arid delight- 
ul book, alike worthy of authors and publishers. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00.) 


NOTES. 


A simple and restful little story of American 
child life is Mr. Arthur Henry's “A Princess of 
Arcady.” It is an wunobjectionable book for 
young people, and to older minds, the delicacy of 
the descriptive treatment atones for the absence 
of plot and emotional incident. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


* 

Lack of incident and story is not the fault of 
“Visiting the Sin,” by Emma Rayner. It ts 
crowded full and heaping over, and the picture 
of life in the Kentucky mountains twenty-five 
years ago is as vivid as possible. Naomi and 
her brother Dal, the owner first, then the fore- 
man of a saw mill, are real people, and the 
reader follows breathlessly their search for their 
father’s trai!, lost during the war. You are al- 
most annoyed by the digressions which intro- 
duce other characters and which paint in the 
background, although done with masterly hand. 
One such chapter, that presenting the catechis- 
ing mountain woman who wished to know their 
past, present and future in microscopic detail, 
is alone worth the reading of the entire book. 
This story is quite the equal of some of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s best work. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

When Lambert Haselle unexpectedly came 
into a title he naturally thought it would be 
interesting to see whether society accepted it 
or him with pleasure. In spite of the family 
resemblance he pretended to be the secretary 
of the Duke of Grandon, casting a friend of his 
days of poverty for the leading role. Society 
seemed willing to overlook the Irish brogue and 
drunken manners of the pretended duke, and 
with one exception took no interest in his com- 
panion. The adventures the pair went through 
before the almost tragic resumption of his rank 
by the hero make rather amusing reading in J. 
S. Clouston’s new novel “The Duke.” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 

Allied to Miss Brown’s book of friendly beasts 
in interest is “The Dream Fox Book,” by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. It tells of the Dream 
Fox which came to Billy Button in his bed and 
initiated him into all manner of adventures in 
which the ash-barrel cat, the barber's parrot 
and other characters play parts which will amuse 
little folk. The pages are made more attractive 
by a great number of clever drawings by Oliver 
Herford. (Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


The usual immense assortment of cards, 
booklets and calendars, prepared for Christnras 
good wishes by Raphael Tuck & Sons, show 
this season the highest class of lithographic as 
well as artistic work; the designs are of merit 
and the text of interest. Nearly all of them are 
embossed, which adds greatly to the realism of 


‘the flowers and figures. It would indeed be a 


captious buyer that could not be suited in the 
variety of size, nature, and price they offer. 
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Richard Harding Davis went to the British 
camp in South Africa as war correspondent for 
Scribner's Magazine, but after the relief of 
Ladysmith, rather than endure the month of 
idleness decreed by General Buller, moved on to 
Pretoria. Of his first sight of a Boer he writes: 
“He was a simple, kindly-eyed, uneducated 
farmer. He had been at home on furlough to see 
his wife, and was going back again to the firing 
line. He was going back without any pay, with- 
cut any enticements or medals or rewards or 
pensions, without the assurance that in his ab- 
sence an Absent Minded Beggar fund or a 
Mansion House purse would support his wife 
and children.” Mr. Davis dwells on the con- 
trast between the “hysterical patriotism” so uni- 
versal in England and the quiet, reserved 
dignity of the Boers, but his brilliant pages are 
too long for quotation here. He knows—as all 
the world knows—and he is not afraid to say 
that robbery is the object of all this slaughter. 
He narrates incident after incident to show the 
terrible lack of generosity—not to say decency— 
among even those high in command of English 
soldiers. Only one can be told here: “General 
Botha wrote to Buller requesting permission to 
bury the English (now three days) dead, and 
asking for a guarantee that his men would not 
be fired on while thus engaged. Buller replied 
that he would guarantee protection to the Boers 
while burying the English, and requested that 
they should “send him in a bill for their trouble.” 
This, Mr. Davis says, “and the charge of the 
Fifth Lancers at Elandslaagte, are the only two 
incidents of the war which a Boer cannot discuss 
with tolerance.” In summing up what England 
has lost in addition to life and treasure, Mr. 
Davis's words are fiery and eloquent, the clos- 
ing sentence being: “But when he (the Boer) 
falls he will not fall alone; with him will end a 
principle—the principle for which our fore- 
fathers fought—the right of self-government, the 
principle of independence.” The book is illus- 
trated. (Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 


x * 


A much more perfunctory and still an interest- 
ing book is made up of the continuation of 
Winston Spencer Churchill's letters from South 
Africa, dealing with General Ian Hamilton’s 
march on the flank of Lord Roberts’s main army 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. Little has been 
heard of the fortunes of this column, which cov- 
ered a distance of four hundred miles, fought 
ten general and fourteen smaller engagements. 
A very interesting chapter rehearses the first 
Majuba Hill affair. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


The annual offering to New England history 
by Edmund H. Garrett is “The Pilgrim Shore, ” 
prettily illustrated by himself. Mr. Garrett gives 
concretely the salient points of the South Shore 
towns from Dorchester via Quincy, Hingham, 
Cohasset and Marshfield, to Kingston and 
Plymouth. On the inside covers are printed the 
names of the passengers in the Mayflower in 


BOOK NOTES. 


1620, the Fortune in 1621, and the Anne and the 


Little James in 1623. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos. 
ton. $2.00.) 
No drawings of “Americans” possess quite 


the attractive distinction and individuality of 

D. Gibson’s. His new album—the fifth—for 
this holiday’s presents eighty-four favorite car. 
toons gathered from Life and Scribner's, many 
of them in better size of reproduction than their 
earlier publication permite’. There is a touch 
of sentiment, a bit of humor or a reflection oj 
the vulgarity of fashionable life in each of the 
pictures quite inimitable by other recent jllys. 


trators. (R. H. Russell. N. Y. $5.00.) 
* 
* * 
“The Golliwoggs” go on ‘Polar Adventures” 


this year and discover the object of so many 
more ambitious failures, without other than 
amusing accidents by the way. In appearance, 
matter and manner the oblong volume closely 
resembles its several predecessors of previous 


holidays. (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
$2.00. ) 
* 
* * 
Like his “Among English Hedgerows,” las: 
year, Mr. Clifton Johnson’s new volume is a 


book of strolling, a book of nature, a book oi 
humble peasant life, intermingled with the 
chance experiences of the narrator. It has little 
to do with large towns, but much with rural 
villages, farm firesides, the fields and the coun- 
try lanes, and he calls it “Along Frenéh. By- 
ways.” 

Readers of this magazine will recognize at 
least one of the chapters, which appeared in our 
September number as “A Village in Rural 
France.” The illustrations, from Mr. Johnson's 
artistic negatives, add immensely to the enjoy- 
ment of his entertaining impressions. They are 
very beautifully reproduced and printed. (Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. $2.25.) 


An Excursion 


Into the country, out camping, fishing, or just 
a picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless 
supplied with Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. In tea, coffee and many summer 
beverages it is delicious. Don’t buy unknown 


| brands. 


Dr. Charles E. Page 


Of 154 Tremont Street, Boston, the obesity spe- 
cialist, doubtless has the largest correspondence 
practice of any physician in this country. Prob- 
ably three-fourths of all his work is. accom- 
plished by a careful, close correspondence with 
patients all over the country, and he has made 
some cures that seem perfectly marvellous, pat 
ticularly in consumption, chronic dyspepsia. 
nervous prostration, etc. His skill in diagnosis 
and in the treatment of all manner of ailments 
is recognized by medical men everywhere. 
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